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ABSTRACT 


Necessity of determining the object matter of sociology.—In the present chaos 
of different conflicting presuppositions and methods found in sociological textbooks 
and monographs it is impossible either to reach a systematization of the results of 
sociological research or to plan a rational program of future studies without a recon- 
sideration of the current conceptions of the object matter of our science. Sociology 
as a humanistic science-—Sociology must have a certain class of data as its object 
matter, and these data must be such as to allow a rational body of knowledge to be 
constructed about them. There are two distinct classes of scientific data: cultural 
and natural. Cultural phenomena when taken as objects of theoretic reflection al- 
ready possess a humanistic coefficient, of which natural phenomena are deprived. 
Since it is impossible to combine any knowledge about natural facts with any knowl- 
edge about cultural facts into one logical system, sociology must choose whether it 
should be exclusively a natural or exclusively a humanistic science. The main interest 
of sociologists has always been in data with the humanistic coefficient, and it should 
in future confine itself to such. Criticism of sociology as science of concrete societies. — 
The oldest definition of sociology is that of a generalizing and explanatory science of 
society taken as a concrete collectivity of human beings in their total cultural life. 
This makes sociology almost identical with either philosophy of history or compara- 
tive ethnography. It is based upon certain postulates concerning society which on 
investigation prove misleading. Criticism of sociology as general science of culture — 
The second and more generally accepted definition of sociology claims for it the réle 
of fundamental science of culture in assuming that all cultural phenomena are social. 
But the world of culture is composed of objective systems with a fixed rational order 
among their elements, independent even of social communication and co-operation ; 
these are already divided among the special sciences, and the only general science of 
them which is possible is philosophy. Sociology can only hope that there are systems 
of specifically social phenomena left to it. Definition of social phenomena.—Every 
cultural science deals with a particular class of values and a corresponding class of 
human activities. We can distinguish the following classes—hedonistic, technical, eco- 
nomic, legal, religious, symbolic, aesthetic, and intellectual phenomena. There re- 
mains another class—men as objects, i.e., individuals and groups as specific social 
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values given to empirical human subjects, and activities tending to influence indi- 
viduals or groups. This is the proper field of sociology. Here we find four different 
categories of typically social phenomena: (1) a single action aiming to modify in 
some way an individual or a collectivity, its essential elements being a tendency of 
the subject to influence the object in a definite way, and the reaction of the object; 
(2) reciprocal activity, giving rise to a social relation when the behavior of two or 
more individuals toward each other is regulated by norms imposing social obliga- 
tions; (3) the social individual as viewed by his social environment and himself with 
regard to his physical aspect, psychological type, moral type, and social originality; 
(4) the social group, which appears under three different aspects: as an aggregate 
of individuals, a social organization, and a moral union. Sociology divides into four 
branches corresponding to these categories, respectively. ‘Relation between sociology 
and other cultural sciences—Sociology thus defined nearly coincides with the actual 
empirical research of modern sociologists, and also includes much material now being 
dealt with by several branches of investigations whose claims to be separate sciences 
are not well founded, i.e., the materials of criminology, ethics, theory of education, 
and political theory treated from a comparative and explanatory point of view. Out 
of the materials now dealt with by individual and group psychology, sociology claims 
all those with an intrinsically social character, i.e., which involve particular aspects 
of activities bearing on human individuals and groups. Because there is hardly any 
concrete cultural process which does not contain social elements among others, soci- 
ology is closely connected with other cultural sciences: it is the central cultural 
science. 


I 
A present-day sociologist who, after the endless methodologi- 
cal discussions of the last thirty years, still dares to write a paper 
on any of the abstract problems concerning the scope or method of 


his science and thus face the righteous indignation of all positive 
empirical minds must surely try to justify his bold venture. Let 
the story of my difficulties serve as a justification for this attempt 
to modify the current conceptions of the object matter of sociology. 
For the last five years I have worked upon the plan of a general 
synthesis of the most important problems and results of sociology 
as expressed partly in general works, but chiefly in monographic 
research. Such an enterprise does not seem to me to be premature. 
We should remember, as a matter of comparison, that at the time 
when Wundt first published his Grundziige der physiologischen 
Psychologie, or even later, when the Principles of Psychology of 
William James appeared, the results of psychological research 
were certainly poorer than are those of modern sociological investi- 
gation. And yet why do we lack works sufficiently comprehensive 
and systematic to be put in the same rank as those classic psycho- 
logical treatises? I do not mean to disparage any recent synthetic 
studies, some of which are original and highly valuable; we need 
only mention the Principles of Sociology of Professor Ross. Still, 
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it is clear that none of them adequately cover the field of our sci- 
ence. Why is the only up-to-date textbook for students—Park and 
Burgess’ Introduction to the Science of Sociology—an outline of 
problems and a collection of references rather than a coherent 
body of doctrine, as is any textbook of physics or even of econom- 
ics? Why must any classification of sociological subjects taken as 
a basis for the review of recent publications—as, for instance, that 
adopted by the American Journal of Sociology—he, if it is to ap- 
peal to the actual scientific demands of the students in this field, 
merely a half-coherent enumeration of common-sense divisions of 
study, partly overlapping each other, partly covering the fields of 
a number of various other sciences? 

My own answer to these questions, reached as a consequence 
of strenuous and too often unsuccessful synthetic efforts, is that 
one of the main sources of this abnormal situation lies in the com- 
plete chaos of methodological presuppositions manifested in gen- 
eral works of sociology and even more in the enormous monograph- 
ic literature. No other science shows a similar multiplicity of dis- 
connected viewpoints and methods, except perhaps philosophy, and 
even there the formal side of theoretic activity, at least, has been 
for a long time standardized. I cannot share the optimism of the 
late Professor Small,’ who is inclined to treat those indefinitely 
varied formal presuppositions and heuristic concepts as comple- 
mentary rather than conflicting. We must believe, indeed, that 
most, if not all, the positive results of sociological research are frag- 
ments which might be combined into a coherent whole if a proper 
common methodological basis were found; otherwise, we should be 
in despair as to the possibility of a true science of sociology. But 
it is sure that these fragments will need to be reshaped in order to 
fit together; moreover, few problems and solutions will be able to 
stand the formal test of logical perfection as parts of a systematic 
body of knowledge. And unless some unification of divergent meth- 
ods is achieved, the chaos actually prevailing in our science will go 
on increasing every day. 

Besides this logical difficulty of achieving a scientific synthesis 
of modern sociology, I found another motive for methodological re- 
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flection in technical difficulties connected with the organization of 
sociological research. I have attempted to establish an Institute 
for Theoretic Sociology in Poznan (Poland), and to train a num- 
ber of assistants and students in positive sociological investigation. 
Since there was no university in this city before 1919, I found here 
a perfectly virgin soil; and since the funds for the Institute were 
given by the government, without restrictions as to the subject and 
method of study, I was completely free and unhampered by practi- 
cal considerations: I could outline the program of the Institute 
with regard exclusively to its theoretic significance. But there the 
trouble began. First of all came the problem of selection of materi- 
als. The Institute was dedicated to sociology, not to economics, or 
law, or politics, or social reform, or public hygiene, or eugenics. 
But how were the empirical sociological data to be isolated and 
separated from economic, legal, medical data? Furthermore, sup- 
posing we had an adequate criterion for choosing sociological ma- 
terial from the infinite complexity of human life, how explain to 
assistants and students what should be done with these data, what 
scientific problems should be put, and by what ways satisfactory 
positive solutions of these problems can be worked out? It was not 
simply a matter of studying some particular problem spontaneously 
chosen or imposed by circumstances—as is usually the case in em- 
pirical sociological investigations—but a question of making a 
formal survey of the total field open before sociological research 
without interfering with the programs of institutions devoted to 
other sciences. Granted that any narrow a priori schematization 
should be avoided and an exact problematization developed gradu- 
ally in the very course of research, still, at least the general direc- 
tion of sociological progress must be indicated, ways of saving 
time and energy shown, and dangers foreseen. And neither in the 
records of the work of others nor in my own previous research 
could I discover adequate standards for guidance in this program. 

Thus by two convergent roads I was led to make a new and 
thorough study of the object and method of sociology, quite inde- 
pendent of even my own former views.’ 


* These were expressed in collaboration with Professor W. I. Thomas in The 
Polish Peasant, Vol. I (Boston, 1918), and later in my book on Cultural Reality, 
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II 


Of all the disputable problems connected with the definition of 
sociology, the nature of its object matter is certainly the most 
vague and indefinite. This is probably due to the fact that it has 
seldom been stated in an unprejudiced way. Most authors (the 
present author included) have adapted its definition to their own 
particular sociological doctrines, or to their interest in other sci- 
ences—history, ethnology, anthropology, psychology, economics, 
political science, religion, philosophy—or, finally, to their practical 
aims in social activity. 

Now, in order to put it properly we must assume: (1) that so- 
ciology, like every other science, bears upon a certain class of em- 
pirical data which constitute its proper object matter; (2) that 
these data are such as to allow a rational body of knowledge to be 
constructed about them. The first assumption evidently implies 
that sociology is empirical and inductive, not speculative or de- 
ductive; the second assumption postulates that it is a science, a 
growing complex of general theoretic concepts and judgments 
which is capable of being logically systematized, that is, it is neither 
a collection of rules for practice nor a motley agglomeration of dis- 
jointed information de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 

The inferences to be drawn from the first assumption are too 
evident and well known to require discussion here, but there are 
some logical consequences of the second presupposition which 
should be briefly indicated. First, we claim that sociology is a the- 
oretic discipline, not a technique of social reform—though there is 
nothing against the practical application of its theoretic results— 
and not all the facts with which a social worker has to deal in prac- 
tically solving any so-called “social problem” belong to the domain 
of sociology. The existence of a practical connection between cer- 
tain things does not mean that these things are also connected in 
theory, and vice versa. It is the peculiarity of practice that it is 
concerned with data which constitute the object matter of various 
separate branches of knowledge and must apply simultaneously to 


chap. v (Chicago, 1919). The results of my recent reflection are set forth in Polish 
in a separate volume, Jntroduction to Sociology (Poznan, 1922), p. 467; the present 
article is a restatement of the contents of Part II, chaps. i, ii, and iii of this work. 
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these data theories elaborated separately and at various times by 
different sciences; or, to state the situation in a different form, it is 
the peculiarity of the organization and division of scientific labor 
that concrete clusters of data, which the man of action has to con- 
sider as practically inseparable, are isolated, abstracted, and an- 
alyzed into various elements which are recognized as belonging to 
different scientific disciplines. Thus, the engineer in planning and 
supervising the construction of a bridge utilizes objects which are 
separately dealt with by mathematics, physics, chemistry, geogra- 
phy, geology, economics, psychology, perhaps even by botany and 
astronomy, and applies technically the results of some, at least, of 
these sciences: nobody will assert that all the data involved in the 
construction of the bridge belong to one science. The decisive mo- 
ment in choosing the data which are to constitute the object matter 
of any science is not the closeness of the practical contact, but the 
possibility of combining the knowledge about them into a rational 
whole. This does not mean, of course, that any science does actual- 
ly constitute one perfectly logical system, but that the logical unifi- 
cation of all the truths it contains or will contain is an ideal toward 
which every science tries to approach in its construction, and 
which many sciences, such as mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, 
have in a large measure achieved. If we should find, therefore, that 
certain groups of data by their very nature preclude the construc- 
tion of one logical system of scientific judgments and concepts 
about them, we must draw the conclusion that these groups of data 
do not constitute the object matter of one science, but of several 
distinct sciences. Let us proceed then to limit progressively the 
field of sociology by a gradual elimination of such groups of data 
as cannot possibly be the object matter of our science, if the latter 
is to become a logically coherent theoretic discipline. 

The widest and most striking distinction which must be drawn 
within the world of our experience as object matter of scientific in- 
vestigation is that of nature and culture, respectively, constituting 
the fields of natural sciences (physics, chemistry, biology, etc.) and 
of the so-called “humanistic” or cultural sciences (philology, the- 
ory of art, theory of law, political science, economics, etc.) There 
have been many attempts to obliterate this distinction, chiefly by 
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endeavoring to reduce cultural phenomena to natural facts and 
laws, or else by generalizing and overemphasizing important but 
secondary differences of method between sciences which deal with 
the general and the abstract and those which aim to reconstruct the 
individual and the concrete, calling “natural” all the sciences which 
use the first method, irrespectively of their object matter.* We can- 
not begin here a detailed discussion of these problems;* we shall 
only consider briefly a few points showing that the distinction be- 
tween nature and culture as object matter of science is absolutely 
irreducible and fundamental; and whatever may be the method of 
a science, it cannot combine any knowledge about natural facts 
with any knowledge about cultural facts into one logical system. 

Natural phenomena, as conceived by the sciences of nature, 
are objects and facts essentially independent of the process of hu- 
man experience and active thought. It does not matter whether 
this is their primary character or a secondary construction of prac- 
tical or theoretic reflection. This is the way the natural scientist 
actually treats them; from his standpoint they are self-existing— 
“nobody’s”—objects and facts. Of course, whenever he becomes 
conscious of his own investigation, he realizes that these phenom- 
ena are given to him; but as theorist—as long as he remains only 
a theorist—he implicitly presupposes that this does not influence 
the nature of these objects and facts; that he himself, in the course 
of his investigation, performs the function of an absolute, pure sub- 
ject of knowledge; that his personality does not play any rédle, 
does not determine his experiences and theoretic activities. If he is 
also a pragmatist, he may retrospectively treat this presupposition 
as an illusion, or as merely instrumental for ultimate practical pur- 
poses; but it remains, nevertheless, an indispensable formal impli- 
cation of his theoretic thinking while the latter is going on. 

On the contrary, cultural phenomena, as the scientific human- 
ist takes them, are essentially “somebody’s” phenomena. They are 
objects as given to the experience of individuals belonging to our 


* See, for the latest formulation of this theory in its application to sociology, 
Robert E. Park, “Sociology and the Social Sciences,” American Journal of Sociology 
(January-July, 1920). 

* For detailed discussion, see my book on Cultural Reality (Chicago, 1919). 
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own social group and activities performed by these individuals as 
appearing to them; further, they are objects and activities which 
we observe in other social groups at the present time as given to the 
members of these groups and performed by them; further, objects 
and activities reconstructed from historical documents and ves- 
tiges, as we suppose them to have existed for the conscious indi- 
viduals who lived at the respective periods, or to have been con- 
sciously performed by them. The sphere of the humanist’s investi- 
gation is not a world of independent realities such as might be 
known by some ideal absolute subject; it is a world of the “con- 
sciousnesses” of other people, or, more exactly, a world of data 
given to concrete, historically determined human subjects, and of 
actions which these human subjects actually perform upon these 
objects of their own experience. Of course, in so far as the human- 
ist is a scientist he must aim at an absolute objectivity of his own 
knowledge; must try to be an ideal observer and postulate that his 
investigation does not affect the object matter of his science; but 
this object matter already is of itself in its very essence dependent 
upon empirical human subjects. 

We use the term “humanistic coefficient” to indicate the funda- 
mental character of cultural phenomena described above, the es- 
sential feature that, when taken as objects of theoretic reflection, 
they are already data given to somebody in the course of his expe- 
rience, or activities performed by some conscious subject as viewed 
by himself or by others. A myth, a work of art, a word, an instru- 
ment, a legal scheme, a social organization are what they are only 
as conscious human phenomena; we know them only with refer- 
ence to some known or hypothetically reconstructed complex of ex- 
periences and activities of particular empirical, limited, historically 
determined conscious individuals or collectivities who produced 
them or who were, or are, now using them. Without the humanistic 
coefficient the myth would not exist at all; the painting would be a 
chaos of colored spots upon a piece of canvas; the word, a mean- 
ingless sound; the legal scheme, a collection of sounds or black 
spots upon paper; the instrument, a mere piece of iron; the social 
organization, a complexity of incoherent movements of living or- 
ganisms. The entire objective reality of these phenomena as object 
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matter of humanistic science, all the characters which constitute 
their content in the eyes of the student, all the connections which 
bind each of these phenomena to others in the common world of 
culture—all this would disappear without leaving any trace if we 
took these phenomena as “nobody’s” reality of the type postulated 
by the science of nature. 

There can be no possible logical connection between scientific 
judgments and concepts bearing upon natural phenomena and those 
of which cultural phenomena are the object matter. These are two 
different planes of scientific investigation which can never even 
partially coincide. Philosophy may try to project them upon a 
common plane, to find a higher standpoint from which both points 
of view can be perhaps united; but no positive empirical science, 
logically and methodically limited to its specific point of view, can 
possibly account for such aspects of things as are incommensurable 
with its own. In particular, no reduction of “somebody’s” objects 
to “nobody’s” objects should ever have been attempted by natural- 
istically inclined scientists, if this difference had been clearly un- 
derstood. Suppose we wish to express in naturalistic terms any ob- 
ject endowed with the humanistic coefficient, for instance, a famous 
painting. We shall then have, on the one hand, an object without 
humanistic coefficient, “nobody’s object’”—in this case a combina- 
tion of colors upon a piece of canvas, and on the other hand, every- 
thing which is human in the object, which has been added to its 
natural content by all those in whose experience and activity this 
object has been appearing—in our example, the interpretation of 
the combination of colors as presenting a picture, the deeper ideal 
meaning which the painting may have beyond being a mere repre- 
sentation, its aesthetic quality, its significance in the history of art, 
and so on. Now, all this, in order to be naturalistically conceived, 
should be analyzed into terms of biopsychical reactions of a mul- 
tiplicity of living beings to the combination of colors as a physical 
object—a task which is clearly impossible. Its inexhaustible com- 
plexity is further aggravated by the fact that the direct reaction of 
every individual to the painting is indefinitely multiplied by the 
various reactions of each to the interpretation and appreciation of 
this painting by other individuals. 
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The same holds of all other humanistic objects, even of objects 
included in the natural environment of a given social group, if we 
take them, not as they are given to the geographer who observes 
them disinterestedly and impersonally, but as they affect practical- 
ly the experience and activity of the members of this group as con- 
scious subjects. It is evident, moreover, that for the determination 
of the actual influence which the environment of a group has upon 
its cultural life it is not the standpoint of the impassionate outside 
observer that counts, but that of the people for whom this environ- 
ment has a vital significance as object matter of their daily experi- 
ence and action. Here also—if we try to use the naturalistic method 
of explanation—the direct influence of the natural environment 
upon each individual will have to be conceived as further compli- 
cated by the influence which the reactions of the other individuals 
exercise upon him. The problem in its unlimited complexity must be 
characterized as methodologically absurd. Its absurdity is usually 
hidden by the vagueness with which all the attempts to reduce 
humanistic phenomena to natural phenomena are formulated, and 
usually also by the fact that the naturalistic scientist, in dealing 
with cultural data, unconsciously takes them with that humanistic 
coefficient which he is supposed to ignore. 

We need not draw out further this line of argument by extend- 
ing it to relations between humanistic objects, or discuss in detail 
the equally irreducible differences between the naturalistic and the 
humanistic viewpoints with reference to human activities. This 
difference can be briefly defined as follows: whereas for the con- 
scious individual himself and for other conscious individuals deal- 
ing with him practically activity is a series of ideal, subjective 
“acts” of whch all real data, including his own body, are the object 
matter, for a naturalistically disposed observer it appears as a real 
process going on in his body or in connection with his body, part 
and parcel of the very data which form the object matter of his 
active thought. Thus there is clearly no possible common link be- 
tween a science which studies the manifestations of human activity 
within the world of human values as these manifestations appear to 
the subject of these values and activities, and a science which in- 
vestigates the process of activity as something simply occurring in 
the valueless world of pure natural reality. 
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The application of these considerations to our present problem 
is simple and easy. Since it is impossible for any science to com- 
bine the naturalistic and the humanistic viewpoint, to study both 
phenomena which possess the humanistic coefficient and phenom- 
ena which are deprived of it, sociology must necessarily choose be- 
tween the field of nature and the field of culture, be either exclu- 
sively a natural, or exclusively a humanistic, science. The choice 
need not affect essentially its method, for there is no reason why 
some humanistic sciences should not apply to cultural phenomena 
the same logical principles of generalization and explanation which 
physics and chemistry apply to natural phenomena, just as some 
natural sciences can use the same principles of individualization 
and interpretation which political history or the history of art have 
developed. It is now, primarily, only a question of object matter. 
It seems that in spite of the naturalistic prepossessions of most so- 
ciologists, their choice—if they could once be brought to admit the 
necessity of making a choice—would be almost unanimously in 
favor of the humanistic field; although there have been many 
purely naturalistic problems treated under the name of “sociology” 
—we need only mention studies in “human nature,” in eugenics 
and kakogenics, in public hygiene, in climatic influences, etc.— 
yet the main interest of the great majority of sociologists from 
Comte down has been in cultural problems, and the bulk of avow- 
edly sociological material lies in the same domain as the materials 
of philology, theory of art, theory of law, economics. Sociology 
should be fully and exclusively a humanistic science, and all studies 
ignoring the humanistic coefficient of social phenomena should be 
once and forever excluded from its realm. They have their own 
proper places in various branches of natural knowledge, anthropol- 
ogy, medicine, general and special biology, physiological psychol- 
ogy, etc. 

Now, however, arises a further problem, the adequate solution 
of which involves the logical justification of the very existence of 
sociology as a separate science. What is the proper field of sociol- 
ogy within the limits of the humanistic world? Here, we believe, 
lies the weak point of nearly all the definitions usually given of the 
object matter of our science, and the reason why the latter—not- 
withstanding the collaboration of so many prominent minds and 
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in spite of numerous important and valid results—has failed, nev- 
ertheless, after eighty years of avowed existence, to obtain a gen- 
erally recognized place in the organization of scientific labor, as is 
shown, for instance, by the fact that in Europe it is hardly yet ac- 
cepted as a distinct subject of university education. It seems that 
the source of this failure is to be found in the exaggerated claims of 
sociology. Instead of trying to reserve for itself a clearly defined 
and separate domain of experience and to remain satisfied with the 
réle of a special science, sociology has attempted to extend its sway 
over the territories of other humanistic sciences and to embrace all 
culture within the sphere of its interests. No wonder that most 
specialists up to this day look with an open or secret contempt upon 
such a “universal” science. It is quite surprising that those uni- 
versalistic claims should at the same time be preserved by most 
sociologists in evident opposition to the more recent developments 
of their science, particularly in America. If we could get rid of the 
burden of tradition, if we could clear away the mist of vague tradi- 
tional generalities, whatever the authorities behind them, we 
should immediately realize that the current of positive sociological 
research is actually settling itself within well-defined limits, that 
sociology is actually becoming a.special science of the same type as 
economics, linguistics, or theory of art. 


III 

According to its oldest definition, sociology is the science of 
“society,” society meaning a concrete collectivity of human beings 
considered in their total common cultural life. In this sense soci- 
ology appears as an attempt at a comparative, abstract, and ex- 
planatory synthesis of that entire material which history—not 
merely political, but general cultural history—describes individ- 
ually in the process of its evolution, and ethnography in static mo- 
ments of time. 

It is well known that the early conceptions of a general “sci- 
ence of society,” from Vico down to Comte, were connected with 
the problem of the laws of historical becoming. What Vico under- 
stands by his “new science,” Saint-Simon by his “social physics,” 
Comte by “social physics,” “social philosophy,” or “sociology” is 
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essentially a science which, basing itself upon the data furnished by 
history, would not be satisfied—as was history at that time—with 
a mere description of concrete phenomena composing the historical 
evolution of human collectivities, but would discover and define the 
general laws determining this evolution. Such a conception was 
based, and is based up to the present, upon four methodological 
postulates. 

The first postulate, implicitly contained in the very act of iso- 
lating a certain collectivity for separate investigation—even if it 
should later be reincorporated into the total evolutionary process 
of mankind—presupposes that it is possible to treat this collec- 
tivity scientifically as a separate closed “society.” It is clear that, 
unless we wish to consider all mankind as a single “society” — 
which would preclude, of course, all comparative generalizations— 
this postulate is an indispensable introduction to all subsequent 
problems of a “science of society.” 

The second postulate assumes an essential unity of the entire 
culture of a given human collectivity; all cultural phenomena oc- 
curring “within” one society are supposed to be interdependent. 
Such a unity is an indispensable condition of treating the evolution 
of a cultural collectivity as one process. “In social investigations, 
as in all those bearing upon living bodies, the various general as- 
pects of the object are necessarily solidary with one another and 
rationally inseparable to the degree in which they can properly be 
explained only with the help of one another.’”° 

This interdependence and interconnection of all the phenomena 
constituting the total culture of a collectivity is a necessary, but 
not a sufficient, condition of science. If the mass of these phe- 
nomena is devoid of any intrinsic rationality, if every phenomenon 
is connected with every other without any specific order, no scien- 
tific synthesis of any given collectivity is possible. Thus, an organic 
character of the cultural life of a human society must be postu- 
lated. The various cultural phenomena are expected to constitute 
qualitatively and functionally diversified complexes within the to- 
tal unity, and each such complex must be again a specific whole, 
qualitatively and functionally diversified into smaller complexes; 


* Comte, Cours de philosophie positive, IV, 142. 
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“society” as a concrete collectivity must be a system whose definite 
parts co-operate in a definite way for the existence of the whole. 
This unity of the various parts in the system of cultural life is im- 
manently teleological; the whole is the final reason of the existence 
of its parts, or at least the parts can be properly understood only 
with reference to the “life” of the whole. 

But this is not all. The conception of an organic unity of hu- 
man communities would be a sufficient foundation of so-called 
“static laws,” determining the reciprocal permanent relations be- 
tween the parts of an organic system; it is not sufficient for dy- 
namic or so-called “historical laws.”’ The evolution of human col- 
lectivities cannot be conceived as subjected to general laws unless 
its rational order is essentially the same in particular collectivities, 
though of course this order is fully manifested only in those col- 
lectivities which pass through all the stages of evolution. And such 
a uniform rational order of social becoming is possible only in so 
far as the changes of human culture are conditioned by the same 
essential factors, which for empirical science can only mean that 
a certain (always the same) aspect or complex of cultural phenom- 
ena determines primarily the historical changes of each particular 
society. Thus, the fourth indispensable postulate of that sociology 
which takes the concrete human collectivities in their historical 
evolution as its object matter is the assumption that the entire cul- 
ture of a “society” is dynamically dependent upon a certain cul- 
tural domain. Before Saint-Simon political changes were supposed 
to determine historical evolution; Comte ascribes the réle of the 
fundamental historical factor to intellectual life; Saint-Simon, 
Marx, De Greef find economic modifications at the bottom of all 
historical becoming, and so on. 

Thus, sociology of the type represented by Comte and his direct 
followers is, in fact, almost identical with “philosophy of history”; 
this identification has been carried out in detail in the well-known 
work of Paul Barth, Philosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie.® 

The sociological current which, beginning with Tylor and 
Spencer, had its source in ethnographical research, chiefly bearing 
on primitive societies, has been partly driven to a similar concep- 
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tion of the object matter of our science by the progress and special- 
ization of comparative ethnology. The relation between these two 
sciences was, and is still, very indefinite. The prevalent view seems 
inclined to consider problems above a certain level of generality as 
belonging to sociology, while leaving to ethnology questions of a 
more special character. It is evident that such a division cannot be 
maintained in fact, for it stands in conflict with the real needs of 
both sciences. The ethnologist cannot be prevented from consider- 
ing problems of a general character, without which a scientific 
treatment of special matters is impossible, and if the sociologist 
wishes to compare and to explain the civilizations of lower societies, 
he must condescend to investigate these societies in detail under 
the penalty of superficial dilettantism. The only way of saving the 
independence of sociology as against ethnology seems to be the one 
indicated by Spencer in the first two parts of his work, though not 
followed consistently by him to the end. Ethnology is a compara- 
tive science of particular classes of cultural phenomena—tech- 
nique, art, religion, etc.—whereas sociology, according to the orig- 
inal conception of Spencer, was to be a comparative science of “so- 
cieties” as entities within which those cultural phenomena occur. 
In so far as this conception is being actually realized, the sociology 
based upon ethnography, just as the sociology based upon history, 
conceives the culture of a concrete collectivity as one organic whole. 
It requires, therefore, the same fundamental postulates as the “phi- 
losophy of history,” except that instead of the postulate of a dy- 
namic dependence of cultural changes upon one domain we find 
often the assumption that all civilization is genetically dependent 
upon some essential psychological features common to all societies 
— instincts, habits, interests, etc. 

Now, the above-outlined conception of sociology as a “theory 
of society” is entirely misleading, because neither a sociologist nor 
any other scientist can give a scientific synthesis of the total cul- 
tural life of a human collectivity. The monographic investigation 
of any particular “society” can be only a collection of disconnected 
monographs about various aspects or parts of its civilization; a 
comparison of such concrete societies can be only a series of com- 
parisons of various domains and classes of cultural phenomena. 
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Any more pretentious claims are necessarily devoid of scientific 
validity. Human collectivities can be subjected to historical or 
ethnographic description, but escape all attempts at dynamic or 
static explanation. 

This impossibility of discovering any rational order in the total 
cultural life of human collectivities results from the fact that those 
postulates which are indispensable for their scientific synthesis 
cannot be used as heuristic principles with reference to empirical 
materials. Indeed, (1) the total of cultural phenomena occurring 
“within” a particular collectivity is only partially isolated; in a 
large measure it overlaps the cultural life of other collectivities; 
(2) even in so far as it is actually isolated, the various phenomena 
found in the field of experience and action of the given collectivity 
are only partially interconnected; in a large measure they are inde- 
pendent of one another; (3) even among those cultural phenomena 
which appear as interdependent in the experience and action of the 
given collectivity, only a part constitute an organic whole, whereas 
the rest show no rational order whatsoever; (4) even those phe- 
nomena which in various societies appear as rationally organized 
cannot be, nevertheless, subjected to common laws of evolution or 
reduced to common psychological principles. 

1. What does it mean when we speak of the civilization “of” a 
collectivity, or say that certain cultural phenomena occur “in” a 
given society? It clearly cannot mean that the civilization is a 
part of this collectivity or that the cultural phenomena in question 
are spatially localized within this society. It simply means that the 
individuals of this collectivity whose bodies are spatially localized 
on a certain territory as conscious subjects experience and appreci- 
ate in common certain objects and perform in common certain ac- 
tivities. Their own bodies and the territory which they inhabit are 
among the objects which they experience in common, along with 
certain religious systems, a certain language, economic values, tech- 
nical instruments, legal schemes, systems of scientific ideas, etc. 
Their activities have objective purposes—hedonistic, technical, 
economic, religious, political, scientific—and are organized for the 
realization of these purposes. The experience and activity of each 
individual are a part of this world of common objects and organ- 
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ized common actions. In so far as the members of this collectivity, 
partially at least, unite in experiencing and appreciating a certain 
set of objects and in performing certain actions objectively organ- 
ized for common purposes, the collectivity may be said to have a 
sphere of cultural values and activities of its own, a common civili- 
zation. This sphere of objects and activities is, in fact, all that we 
find when we try to analyze the empirical content of the term “so- 
ciety”: speaking of cultural phenomena occurring in a given soci- 
ety we can only mean that these phenomena take place within this 
sphere of common experience and action, that they are objects, 
acts, or changes of objects and acts constituting the civilization of 
this society. 

But this common sphere of objects and actions is only partially 
isolated from similar spheres of other collectivities; in fact, many 
of its constitutive elements are also elements of the world at large. 
Thus, the historian, the ethnographer, or the sociologist who wishes 
to consider, for instance, the French people in its entire cultural 
life as a distinct and separate social unit commits in advance a fun- 
damental error which may not influence harmfully a mere descrip- 
tion of the culture of the French people, but will inevitably mani- 
fest itself if any explanations are attempted. Many of the systems 
of objects and activities of which this culture is composed—sys- 
tems of science, religion, art, technique, economy, law, and political 
organization—and also that part of the material world which be- 
longs to the domain of experience and activity of the individuals 
composing the French people are likewise parts of the domains of 
experience and activity of other peoples. If we suppose, therefore, 
according to the further postulates of the theory here discussed, 
that between those systems as inclosed within the limits of the cul- 
tural life of the French people there are various static and dynamic 
connections, these connections cannot be scientifically understood 
and explained without taking into account the réle which other 
peoples play in constructing and modifying these systems. The 
changes produced in science, religion, art, technique, etc. outside 
of the French collectivity condition the function which the respec- 
tive branches of science, religion, art, or technique perform in the 
cultural life of this collectivity. And these changes, according to 
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the premises of the same theory, cannot be properly understood 
and explained without a thorough knowledge of the total cultural 
life of other peoples. Vice versa, the consequences of the changes 
produced by the French people are fully manifest only upon the 
background of the civilized life of all mankind. Thus, any attempt 
to make a scientific synthesis of a particular collectivity leads us 
finally to the enormous—as yet impossible—task of a general syn- 
thesis of the entire cultural world. 

Suppose, however, that we arbitrarily neglect this indissoluble 
connection between certain domains of the cultural life of one col- 
lectivity and corresponding domains in other collectivities; sup- 
pose that, as is usually the case, we limit ourselves to the study of 
cultural phenomena only within the sphere of experience and action 
of the given collectivity, without regard to what occurs beyond this 
sphere. Even this sacrifice of scientific thoroughness will not facili- 
tate our task of achieving a scientific synthesis of this collectivity 
in its total cultural life, for many of the systems of objects and ac- 
tivities which constitute this cultural life are in a large measure 
isolated from the rest. The popular theory that all the domains of 
culture in a given society are interrelated and interdependent is 
based upon a superficial analogy between culture and nature as 
conceived in abstract natural philosophy. The latter assumes, in- 
deed, that the whole natural world constitutes one system in which 
everything is more or less connected with everything else. 

This is a purely metaphysical assumption, however, based 
upon the fact that nature does not of itself present any closed and 
isolated systems. Those with which the naturalist deals have been 
artificially created for him by science. Every experiment is an at- 
tempt to isolate practically an artificially created limited system 
from all external influences. If the isolation proves a failure, the 
scientist must admit the influence of some outside factors; he does 
not, however, appeal to any supposed general action of the whole 
physical world upon this system, but tries to determine some par- 
ticular specific influences to which it is actually subjected at the 
given moment. On the contrary, a sociologist takes for the object 
of his study data which are already isolated; the phenomena which 
he finds in the cultural life of man are mostly of the same type as 
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those closed and limited systems which the naturalist artificially 
constructs in his laboratory, and there is no reason or justification 
for assuming that they are interconnected—for instance, a mathe- 
matical theory, a factory, a drama, a political constitution. The 
theory is valid, the factory efficient, the drama artistically satisfac- 
tory, the constitution useful to the state only to the degree in which 
the logical thinking of the mathematician is independent of non- 
scientific considerations, the work of the factory undisturbed by 
practical tendencies foreign to its technical organization, the pres- 
entation of the drama protected from non-artistic influences, and 
the state constitution unaffected by economic or other outside ends. 

When we speak about the influence of a political system upon 
economic life, or of an economic system upon politics, of science 
upon technique, or of technique upon science, this is, in fact, only 
a figure of speech, a metaphorical abbreviation. The full expression 
for which each such abbreviation stands would sound more or less 
like this: The activities of some men occupying leading positions 
in a state create, by methods called, respectively, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, certain conditions which the economic activities 
of other men may, and often do, take into account in so far as they 
aim to achieve certain purposes in certain definite circumstances; 
or, vice versa, the activities of some economic leaders create a sit- 
uation with which other men who have political authority may, and 
often do, count in tending to certain ends of their own. Or, in still 
simpler terms, the results of the scientist’s investigation may be, 
and often are, utilized by the technician to solve certain technical 
problems; and the problems encountered by the technician in the 
pursuit of his plans may be, and often are, an incentive to scientific 
research. Generally speaking, the contact between various domains 
of culture is never a direct, but always an indirect one, going 
through the medium of active human personalities who utilize the 
elements of one cultural system as instruments or materials to cre- 
ate or to modify another cultural system. In innumerable cases 
they fail to establish any such connection between given systems; 
often they consciously refrain from doing it, as when the rulers of 
the state refuse to interfere with economic conditions or when the 
scientist refuses to be influenced by practical problems. 
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And even where such an indirect contact is established, it does 
not explain yet the internal nature of any of the cultural systems 
thus connected. The politician may be led by economic magnates, 
and yet his political activity remains a part of the political system 
and must be primarily taken and explained on the background of 
the state organization; only its secondary features require that 
economic motives be taken into consideration. The scientist may 
work upon the problems suggested by some technical needs, and 
yet his work is essentially theoretic, not practical, and can be un- 
derstood only in connection with the present status and the previ- 
ous development of this science. Thus, the total culture of a given 
society does not constitute onétoncrete whole, because such con- 
nections as there are between the various systems of which it is 
composed are of secondary importance as compared with the inter- 
nal organization which distinguishes and separates each system 
from all others; and, moreover, many systems have no contact 
whatever with one another. 

But even if we limited the synthetic claims of sociology to 
those sides of cultural life in which there is a certain connection 
between various systems of objects and actions, still a general syn- 
thesis even of this limited field would be impossible. For those re- 
lations which human activity establishes in fact between particular 
economic, political, technical, artistic, scientific, religious systems 
are too multiform and changing; they may be different with every 
individual and at every moment. It is easy to draw wide and sweep- 
ing generalizations as long as one glides upon the surface of cul- 
tural life and refrains from detailed analytical studies of particular 
concrete phenomena; but if we once dive to the bottom and study 
facts rather than our notions of facts, the splendid castles of his- 
torical and sociological synthesis are blown into bits and we are 
left facing the more modest and incomparably safer task of recon- 
structing, step by step and fragment by fragment, limited sections 
of cultural life, particular systems or groups of systems. 

Now, if we come to observe a given collectivity in a positive 
and truly scientific spirit, we do usually find a certain partial order 
extending over some of the components of its cultural life. But it 
is not a natural order realized by the mere interplay of the forces 
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acting in human society in general; it is the imperfect result of con- 
scious efforts of the members of this particular collectivity tending 
to organize their common life for some dominating purpose. Here 
we are on the secure ground of humanistic experience; we have no 
longer to deal with any immanent social teleology postulated by the 
sociologist or historian, but with actual human tendencies explicit- 
ly manifested in words and acts, and thus made accessible to posi- 
tive science. These tendencies do not destroy (and in civilized so- 
cieties do not even attempt to destroy) the separatedness and in- 
ternal coherence of particular cultural systems, but they aim to 
produce a certain rational bond between the activities of individu- 
als working in various fields, to subordinate various cultural func- 
tions to one ruling function. 

This rational bond may be furnished by any one of the specific 
domains of cultural life in which the collectivity happens to develop 
a strong common purpose. A typical example is the planful and 
conscious subordination of certain technical, economic, scientific, 
even religious objects and activities to a common political purpose 
during a national war. In a similar way, a collectivity explicitly 
pursuing religious aims tries to control and to organize in view of 
these aims the political, intellectual, aesthetic, economic, hedonistic 
life of its members; a collectivity unified for a common economic 
task attempts in the same way to subordinate to this task some, at 
least, of the political, intellectual, technical, hedonistic actions of 
the individuals, and so on. 

In so far—and only in so far as such a unification of purposes 
is achieved—as the cultural life of the members of a “society” is 
actually subordinated to a certain section of this life, the culture 
of this collectivity has a certain organic unity. But the examples 
previously quoted show clearly that the limits of this subordination 
are relatively narrow, for in highly civilized and wide collectivities 
only a small part of the enormous complexity of cultural systems 
can be included in such an organization. Moreover, the teleologi- 
cal order thus established is never sufficient to explain adequately 
the nature and evolution of even those systems which it includes. 
For instance, the practical problems which the United States gov- 
ernment put before American scientists during the Great War do 
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not explain the development of American science in this period; 
these problems had to be reinterpreted and restated in scientific 
terms, and solved, not with the help of military tactics, but with 
the methods of scientific research and the general background of 
modern scientific theories. 

And lastly, even this partial teleological organization of culture 
cannot be subjected to general laws or deduced from psychological 
principles common to all societies. For the basis of this organiza- 
tion may be different in various societies: in one group political 
purposes may prevail; in another, religious; in a third, economic, 
etc. Further, in each collectivity the way and scope of such a su- 
bordination of different individual activities to common purposes 
may indefinitely vary, and no laws of these variations can be found. 
For instance, the organization of different nations during the Great 
War was reached by various means and many types and degrees of 
cohesion achieved, most of which have dissolved since then. This 
dissolution did not progress uniformly everywhere, nor did it ter- 
minate similarly. Finally, a given collectivity may change the basis 
of its teleological organization in the course of its existence; a group 
created for objective purposes often drops these purposes from 
view and aims at nothing but its own growth; and, vice versa, a 
group which had originally no purpose except its own existence 
sometimes sets an objective task for itself; a prevalently religious 
group often changes into a political body; a society organized for 
political power occasionally begins to pursue the economic purpose 
of acquiring wealth, etc. There may be some common formal prin- 
ciples underlying all such teleological organization irrespective of 
the variety of its possible aims; but these principles, whatever they 
may be, cannot explain why a group organizes a part of its activi- 
ties for one or another specific purpose, or why the basis of this or- 
ganization changes in one way or another. 

In short, beyond pure individual description, historical or eth- 
nographic, there can be no science, i.e., no generalizing and explan- 
atory science, of concrete human societies taken in the totality of 
their cultural life. Sociology in the sense of Comte and Spencer and 
their followers, the sociology which Barth identifies with philoso- 
phy of history and which the ethnological school tends to conceive 
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as a systematic and comparative ethnography, is a vain dream of 
ambitious philosophers. 
IV 

We pass to the second universalistic conception of our science, 
which enjoys nowadays an even greater popularity than the first. 
According to it, sociology is a general science of “social phenom- 
ena,” meaning all phenomena in some way dependent upon the ex- 
istence of human collectivities. Since the intercommunication and 
co-operation of many human beings are among the primary condi- 
tions of the actual maintenance and development of nearly all cul- 
ture, sociology thus defined conceives itself as the general science 
of culture as against the particular sciences—economics, theory of 
law, linguistics, theory of art, etc. Within the limits of this defini- 
tion, the claims of sociology may vary in extension. On the one 
side, we find such far-going demands as those implied in Professor 
Small’s concept of “interests” as fundamental sociological category 
and in his theory of experience as being chiefly a matter of associa- 
tion between persons, or in the efforts of De Greef to interpret all 
sciences of culture as mere parts of sociology, or in the researches 
of Durkheim and his school, for whom sociology is exclusively 
characterized by its method, this method being equally applicable 
to moral, legal, religious, intellectual, economic, linguistic phe- 
nomena. On the other side, there is the conception of Simmel, ac- 
cording to whom the entire content of human culture is divided 
among special sciences, leaving, however, the common form of so- 
cial relationship involved in all cultural phenomena, which, when 
abstracted from the varying contents of cultural life, gives the ob- 
ject matter of sociology. An intermediary place is taken by concep- 
tions like that of Professor Giddings, in whose theory economic, 
legal, religious, etc., phenomena appear as diversified subclasses of 
the general case of social phenomena, and in whose eyes sociology, 
dealing with the characters which are common to this entire class, 
is a science of elements and principles of social (cultural) life. 

Now, we do not mean to deny the possibility of a general theory 
of culture. In fact, such a theory already exists: it is philosophy. 
Or more exactly, parts of such a theory are included in many philo- 
sophical works. Philosophy of knowledge (epistemology, logic, 
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and methodology ), ethics, aesthetics, philosophy of religion, philos- 
ophy of law are in a large measure synthetic disciplines bearing 
upon domains of cultural activity; and a philosophical system like 
Hegel’s, trying to deduce all these branches from a common root, 
is an attempt at a general synthesis of the cultural world. As yet, 
philosophy has not sufficiently taken into account the historical 
point of view, for the relativity of values involved in the latter con- 
flicts with the dogmatic traditions of both naturalism and objective 
idealism; but if the humanistic conception of philosophy initiated 
by F. C. Schiller—of which we also have constituted ourselves ad- 
vocate, though from a different point of view—ever develops, the 
function of this discipline as a general theory of culture will be- 
come perfectly established. 

There is no place for another such theory in addition to phi- 
losophy. And even if there were, sociology could not take it, if it 
is to remain a theory of social phenomena, for the world of culture 
in general is not social—though, as we shall see later, it contains 
social elements as a special variety of cultural phenomena among 
others. It is composed of objective systems of values and activi- 
ties which do not need to be “social” in order to subsist any more 
than do natural things and processes. Systems of technique, scien- 
tific theories, styles and works of art, systems of religious dogmas 
and ceremonies, even economic and legal organization, do not owe 
their essential features or their internal order to the fact that they 
have been created in certain societies and maintained by them, but 
to the fact that the elements which compose them are interrelated 
in a certain stable, rational way. 

The parts of a machine and the machines of a factory are struc- 
turally and functionally adapted to one another, no matter who 
uses them, and the activities of technical production performed 
with their help are objectively, logically dependent upon one an- 
other, whoever performs them. The concepts of a scientific theory 
form a coherent system with an objectively logical character, who- 
ever thinks them. Definite religious dogmas are objectively con- 
nected with certain ceremonies, and vice versa, according to the 
principles of religious symbolization, independently of the racial 
psychology of the people who accept this religion. Certain legal 
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presuppositions granted, determined consequences always follow; 
and certain forms of exchange of goods logically imply a particular 
organization of production and consumption in whatever nation 
these economic forms are realized. 

Undoubtedly all these systems have been produced by human 
beings and remain actual, i.e., exercise an influence upon human 
life, only in so far as human beings experience them and act them 
over again. Their appearance and subsequent actual duration are 
the agglomerated results of the activity of innumerable human in- 
dividuals, each adding somethirg, however little it may be, to that 
part of the cultural world within which he lives, and with which his 
personality is identified. Undoubtedly, also, the numerous con- 
tacts between human beings do play an important part in the pro- 
duction and duration of culture; but when this part is exactly de- 
termined, it proves less fundamental than many sociologists are in- 
clined to believe. 

The two main processes which come here into consideration 
are the communication of experiences and the sharing of activities 
from man to man. Now, it is true that communication between 
individuals by gesture, speech, writing, and the press introduces 
the individual into spheres of reality and thought previously un- 
known to him, and that social tradition even directs more or less 
the choice of his cultural interests. But, once introduced into the 
sphere of technique or science, art or religion, economy or law, the 
individual experiences, thinks, and acts in these spheres, not as a 
member of a given society, but as subject of the respective objec- 
tive systems, actualizing, modifying, creating certain fragments of 
the real and of the ideal world; he is a technician or a scientist, an 
artist or a religious believer, a lawyer or an “economic man.” This 
does not mean that as a concrete personality he may not be inter- 
ested in other people whom he meets in connection with cultural 
life; but these social interests are not a part of his technical, scien- 
tific, legal, or economic work—they belong outside in a different 
sphere of cultural life. 

More than this, there would be no communication between in- 
dividuais if there were no systems of objects whose real essence is 
independent of social life. Communication at its lowest stage evi- 
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dently presupposes the existence of common sensual objects and of 
common signs and sounds by which these objects are indicated. 
When the subject matter of communication is no longer limited to 
actually given sensual data, but extends to abstract ideas, relations, 
and thought activities, these must also be, virtually at least, objec- 
tively common in order to make communication possible. Thus, 
there could be no mathematical discussion if mathematical systems 
were not common to the conversing individuals independently of 
their conversation; they can be common only because they are as 
objective, though in a different way, as material bodies. Similarly, 
any understanding between individuals concerning economic mat- 
ters is entirely based upon the existence of some objective economic 
values and relations to which the conversing individuals refer by 
making explicit an already existing community of experiences in 
this field and extending this community to new objects. When com- 
munication in this way concerns non-sensual subject matter, lan- 
guage itself as instrument of communication must be fixed into a 
separate objective system, and thus becomes a new, supersocial 
branch of culture; not only the real sounds or signs, but the ideal 
meanings of words have to be determined by means of fixed phrases, 
permanent texts, and definitions, so as to form a basis for conversa- 
tion independent of each and all conversing individuals. This is 
why the language of a dead people remains objectively real and can 
be studied by the philologist in its meanings and forms just as the 
naturalist studies material things. 

Similar remarks can be made regarding social co-operation (in- 
cluding imitation), which is the other fundamental condition of 
social life. There are, of course, innumerable cultural activities 
which cannot be performed by a single individual, but require the 
collaboration of many who divide among themselves the total task 
of achieving a definite purpose. It is also evident that the individ- 
ual has to learn most of his cultural activities from others, either 
by simply imitating them or by being led to the point when he 
sees the problem and can solve it by himself. But the very possi- 
bility of collaboration and imitation demands cultural conditions 
which are not social at all. Every fact of co-operation presupposes 
that one individu! performs an action which either objectively 
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supplements the action of another individual or is objectively like 
it. In both cases the actions in question are determined in their 
form and function independently of the social contact between 
these individuals; and because they are thus determined these in- 
dividuals can collaborate or imitate one another. Now, actions are 
objectively determined by being parts of some objective systems 
of activity. For instance, the pessibility of collaboration of work- 
men in # factory is conditioned by the fact that the action which 
each workman performs is teleologically required by the actions 
performed by other workmen; that all those actions are parts of 
one objective system with the help of which one definite purpose 
is achieved. If a scientist can solve a problem put by another sci- 
entist, it is because the activities of putting and solving the prob- 
lem are logically connected independently of any social contact 
between these scientists. If a law professor can make his student 
repeat the activities of defining and deciding a legal case, it is be- 
cause these activities constitute a part of a wide, though only im- 
perfectly coherent, system of actions which are known as the en- 
acting and application of laws, and because all such activities draw 
their form and function from this system. In any one of these ex- 
amples any social contact between the workmen, the scientists, the 
professor, and his students “ought” to make no difference in the 
nature of their technical, scientific, or legal acts; and if it does, 
in fact, it is only because not every individual is equally willing 
and able to adapt himself to the objective order of organized activ- 
ity. Social influences may help him or hinder him in this respect; 
but this objective order is not a product of social influences bear- 
ing upon individuals, but in every case a product of individuals 
acting as technicians, scientists, lawyers, i.e., as specialized sub- 
jects of some objective, non-social section of the cultural world, and 
not as concrete members of a concrete society. 

In short, communication and co-operation between individuals, 
far from being the basis of culture, cannot occur except upon the 
basis of some already existing order of things and activities; orig- 
inally this was simply the order of purely material, sensual data and 
bodily actions, but now we find beside and above it an enormous and 
continually growing wealth of half-material or non-material or- 
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ders known as technique, economics, law, art, literature, religion, 
science. Social communication and social co-operation facilitate 
the further development of these domains, but only by helping 
individuals and groups of individuals to become active partici- 
pants in these several objective orders. 

However much, therefore, all the domains of culture men- 
tioned above owe to social life, they are not parts of social life, but 
simply “are there” by themselves, just as mountains and forests 
are; and only because they exist by themselves can they serve as 
subject matter and instruments of social life. They are not “social 
phenomena,” nor have they even a “social form.” A “social form” 
would have to be something objectively determining a certain class 
of phenomena, permitting us to distinguish it formally from others. 
But it is clear that the fact that those cultural phenomena are 
_ common to many people and can be used as subject matter and 

instruments of communication and co-operation between people 
is merely accidental when viewed from the standpoint of their ob- 
jective nature as technical, scientific, religious, economic, etc.; it 
does not give them any common form, nor does it permit us to dis- 
tinguish them from any other phenomena, for any objective phe- 
nomenon whatever can be common to many people and serve social 
purposes. If this were a sufficient reason for calling a phenomenon 
social or ascribing a social form to it, then the entire world would 
have to be treated as social. We know that there are metaphysical 
conceptions which do not shrink from this conclusion; and if it is 
accepted, in spite of all the arguments just given, then all science 
must be social, and sociology would be either a general term for 
all human knowledge or else the foundation of all human knowl- 
edge, including mathematics, astronomy, physics, and biology. But 
we do not think that even the most radical promoters of the uni- 
versalistic claims of sociology would go as far as this; yet, if there 
are any reasons for refusing to subordinate the physical and bi- 
ological sciences to the sway of sociology, the same reasons should 
prevent us from attempting to extend our domain to the fields of 
philology, theory of art, economics, or theory of law. 

In fact, the sciences studying these fields are not dependent 
upon sociology for their fundamental principles. They have built 
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many valid general theories of their several classes of phenomena 
without any reference to studies of social life made by sociologists. 
The economist can and should investigate systems of production, 
exchange, and consumption of economic values without trying to 
base his investigation upon the results of social psychology or the 
theory of social organization. The law student who deals with law 
as a complex of schemes of conduct sanctioned by the state can 
and should interpret, compare, and systematize laws without wait- 
ing to study what were the social conditions under which these 
laws developed, how society reacts upon them, or what influence 
they have upon social life; the comparative philologist would never 
think of making his generalizations depend upon the sociologist’s 
research on social! groups or on the réle of the individual in society; 
and problems in the theory of science—for instance, the rdéle of 
Kantian criticism in philosophy or the relation between the meth- 
ods of modern and medieval chemistry—can be put and solved 
without knowing a word of sociology. 

Of course, when the economist, the law student, the philologist, 
or the theorist of science becomes a historian and wishes to know 
the concrete genesis of any particular phenomenon in his domain, 
he must then take into consideration the conditions of social life 
under which this phenomenon appeared. In the same way, how- 
ever, he must consider also some other cultural conditions; thus, 
if he studies the origin of an inheritance law, he must know both 
the family system and the economic system prevailing at the given 
period; when he seeks to understand the appearance of a style in 
art, light may be obtained from the history of technique and of re- 
ligion, and so on. But this is precisely one of the distinctive char- 
acters of the historical as compared with the abstract, generalizing, 
and systematic treatment of specific fields of culture. 

Again, when a specialist wishes to solve some practical ques- 
tion concerning the cultural life of a given collectivity, he must take 
into account whatever he knows about the social structure of this 
collectivity and about social structures in general. But he must 
also draw upon some other special sciences, for nearly every prac- 
tical question, as we have already seen, involves theoretic prob- 
lems pertaining to several different sciences. Thus, an economist 
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who attempts to modify the prevailing modern relation between 
capital and labor certainly meets with the sociological problems of 
class antagonism and class solidarity; but he also meets technical, 
scientific, religious, legal situations each of which constitutes a par- 
ticular problem of some other special science. 

We do not intend to deny the possibility of a positive collabora- 
tion between sociology and other cultural sciences; but collabora- 
tion is possible and efficient only if the fields of the respective sci- 
ences are strictly separated and made independent of one another. 
Special cultural sciences owe their progress primarily to the fact 
that each of them has succeeded in isolating its own particular ob- 
ject matter and in treating it as entirely self-contained and self- 
sufficient before attempting to determine whatever relations there 
may be between its own data and those belonging to other sciences. 
The higher the theoretic level of a science of culture, the more 
different appears its domain from other domains, the more specific 
become its methods as compared with the methods of other sci- 
ences. The direction of scientific progress in cultural studies is 
radically opposed to that of the development of the sciences of 
nature, which tend toward a gradual unification upon the ground 
of a common mechanistic conception of the world. A false anal- 
ogy between humanistic and natural knowledge has here again 
manifested itself in the conviction that the growing independence 
and diversification of the sciences of culture is a weakness which 
must be remedied, that there must be some common background 
of all cultural phenomena, and that sociology should be the science 
of this common background, and eo ipso the basis and bond be- 
tween the particular disciplines. But since, as we have seen, cul- 
tural phenomena have no common background except the con- 
scious and active human beings for whom they exist, which back- 
ground is too rich and chaotic to be the object matter of any one 
science, sociology must find for itself a different and more modest 
function than the impossible task of being a general science of 
culture. 

V 

The only way of logically justifying the claims of sociology to 

exist as a separate science is to show that there really is a special 


class of cultural phenomena which does not constitute the object 
matter of any other humanistic science, which may be qualified as 
social in a specific and exact sense of the term, and upon which 
modern positive sociological investigation actually tends to con- 
centrate, notwithstanding the far-reaching claims of older sociol- 
ogists and however strongly these claims may be still supported in 
textbooks and in abstract methodological discussions. These spe- 
cific social phenomena should be observable apart from any other 
cultural data; it should be possible to isolate them for the entire 
concrete cultural life of any collectivity—just as economic, linguis- 
tic, or aesthetic phenomena are isolated—and to study them as a 
distinct particular domain of culture possessing an order of its 
own, just as we study law, or art, or religion. 

In order to realize that such specifically social phenomena ex- 
ist and to distinguish them from others, we must keep in mind: 
(1) that all cultural phenomena are endowed with the humanistic 
coefficient; (2) that every cultural phenomenon is either an object 
(actual or virtual) of human activity, i.e., a value, or a human ac- 
tivity itself, or some combination of values and activities. With 
the help of these simple principles we can easily distribute cultural 
phenomena among the special humanistic sciences, and thus dis- 
cover those which sociological investigation may claim as its own. 
Indeed, a comparison of these sciences shows that each of them 
deals with some particular class of values and a corresponding class 
of activities, the specific character of the values being determined 
by the specific form of the activities, while, on the other hand, the 
changes in the values produced by the activities permit us to as- 
certain the specific character of the latter. Any such classifica- 
tion must, of course, be rather schematic, since the historical evo- 
lution of these sciences has not always been consistent from the 
logical point of view, and thus the domains of various sciences 
sometimes partly overlap, whereas on the other hand there are 
fields which have not yet been systematically studied. With these 
reservations we can clearly distinguish the following classes of 
cultural phenomena. 

a) Hedonistic phenomena.—Here belongs, first, the human 
body given to the subject himself as a complex of values which 
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become actual in pleasant or unpleasant feelings; further, outside 
objects as instruments of activity helping to produce, remove, or 
modify these bodily feelings; finally, hedonistic activities, i.e., ac- 
tivities producing, removing, or modifying these feelings with the 
help of proper objects. There is as yet no systematically organized 
science of hedonistic phenomena, for the existing psychological 
studies take into consideration only a small fraction of the enor- 
mous existing material, and their heuristic principles are mostly 
unproductive (e.g., the tendency to discover universally identical 
hedonistic reactions). There are, however, many attempts of syn- 
thesis bearing chiefly a practical character; we find them, for in- 
stance, in ancient Greek, Arabian, Hindu, Italian, and French 
literature. Some valuable collections of materials already exist; 
also a number of monographic studies. We may thus expect that 
an exhaustive and methodical theoretic treatment of these impor- 
tant phenomena will sooner or later deevlop in the form of a sep- 
arate science. 

b) Technical phenomena.—For example, activities transform- 
ing physical reality through the medium of the body, and objects 
constituting the materials, instruments, and products of these ac- 
tivities. The science of technical phenomena is still in the begin- 
nings of its development; though the technique of lower peoples 
has been for some time the object matter of systematic investiga- 
tion, there are very few adequate comparative studies bearing upon 
the higher forms of technique, if we except purely historical trea- 
tises. 

c) Economic phenomena.—It is important to draw exactly 
the limits between this class and others, particularly the technical 
and the hedonistic on the one hand and the social on the other hand, 
for many economists have exaggerated claims and are inclined to 
consider—like the sociologists—their own science a foundation of 
all humanistic knowledge. To the sphere of economic phenomena 
in the exact sense of the term belong exclusively: (1) the mate- 
rials and instruments of various human activities (hedonistic, tech- 
nical, aesthetic, etc.) when we treat them in practice as utility val- 
ues, that is, the objects of a particular kind of human activities 
which supply them for use in other kinds of activities; (2) the 
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activities of the particular kind here mentioned, i.e., those which 
supply these values for use. Any object can be thus qualified as 
of economic value if, and in so far as, it is the object of action, not 
with regard to its own specific content and meaning, but with re- 
gard to the use which will be made of it; in other words, with ref- 
erence to “human needs.” No object—except money—is an eco- 
nomic value of itself without some action to qualify it in this par- 
ticular way. Typical examples of economic activities are: the 
qualification of objects as property, their agglomeration and pres- 
ervation for future use, their exchange. Industrial and agricultural 
production are by themselves not economic, but technical, activi- 
ties, just as modeling a statue or writing a drama is not an eco- 
nomic, but an aesthetic, action. Production implies, indeed, an 
economic activity, not in the process of creating new objects, but 
in the accompanying processes of buying, selling, renting, storing, 
hiring, etc. Eating a meal or wearing a suit of clothes is not an eco- 
nomic, but a hedonistic, activity, just as the contemplation of a 
statue does not belong in the economic, but in the aesthetic, field. 
Consumption has only indirectly an economic character as an end 
of activities like purchasing, owning, etc., which lead to it. 

d) Legal phenomena.—Legal values are schemes of behavior 
imposed by politically organized communities upon active sub- 
jects; legal activities are activities which produce, maintain, or 
modify these schemes, such as the formulating, promulgating, in- 
terpreting, applying, and enforcing of laws. The state from the 
legal standpoint is a system of legal, i.e., legislative, executive, and 
judicial, activities. The state has also another aspect which is not 
legal, but sociological; this is, however, a question to which we 
shall return later. 

e) Religious phenomena.—These are objects (objectified per- 
sons or things, sensual or non-sensual) which possess for the sub- 
ject dealing with them a character of sacredness; religious activi- 
ties are those qualifying, creating, modifying, or destroying sacred 
objects, or establishing between them religious (i.e., sanctifying 
or desecrating) relations. The theory of religious phenomena has 
not yet become completely independent; when it goes beyond mere 
historical or ethnographic description, it usually subordinates it- 
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self to some other science—sociology, ethnology, psychology, or 
philosophy. In view of its enormous agglomeration of materials 
and specific problems it is time to treat it as an entirely distinct sci- 
ence and to uniformize its methods. 

f) Phenomena of symbolization—For example, objects whose 
essential character is that of being symbols indicating other objects 
of actions (gestures, speech, signs, writing). Activities of symboli- 
zation create and determine this type of objects, and with their 
help indicate the connection between other objects. As everyone 
knows, the most important subdivision of these phenomena— 
speech—is the object matter of the oldest and most developed 
group of humanistic sciences. 

g) Aesthetic phenomena.—We shall not attempt to define 
these, for their scientific definition is a particularly troublesome 
matter, whereas their empirical character is well known. To this 
class belong works of art and natural objects treated from the same 
aesthetic point of view as works of art, activities of artistic pro- 
duction and of aesthetic contemplation. 

h) Intellectual phenomena.—For example, concepts as ideal 
objects, real objects and activities treated from the standpoint of 
these concepts as “subject matter of knowledge,” activities apply- 
ing concepts to reality, creating concepts, connecting and syste- 
matizing them. 

It is clear that this classification, however brief and inadequate 
may be the particular definitions, covers the entire sphere of special 
humanistic research except the fields of a few sciences whose posi- 
tion and methods are open to discussion, and these we shall con- 
sider presently. Of course, it does not cover history or ethnogra- 
phy, since these deal, not with any particular class of phenomena, 
but with entire civilizations. Furthermore, it is equally clear that 
in addition to those enumerated above there actually exists one 
more class of objects of activity and a corresponding class of activ- 
ities. These objects are men, individuals and groups, as specific 
social values given to empirical human subjects; the activities are 
specifically social activities, ie., activities tending to modify, to 
influence human individuals, to change or to create human groups. 

The theories which characterize sociology as a science of “‘so- 
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cial phenomena” or a science of “society” almost always commit 
the same fundamental error: they forget to add the humanistic co- 
efficient to their determination of “social phenomena” or of “so- 
ciety.” There can be no science of social phenomena per se, mean- 
ing all phenomena which the sociologist, as pure subject of knowl- 
edge, may observe when he investigates a concrete human collec- 
tivity; nor can there be any science of society, per se, as of an ab- 
solutely self-existing collection of concrete personalities given to 
the ideal observer. But there can be, and there is, a scientific study 
of phenomena which empirical human subjects belonging to a cer- 
tain collectivity actually treat as social in the course of their own 
experience and activity, by which they distinguish themselves from 
other cultural phenomena as a separate class. There can be, and 
there is, a science of societies as distinct systems given to human 
beings, individually or collectively, in their own subjective experi- 
ence, and created by them in their own conscious activity. This 
science is sociology, which thus acquires a definite place as one of 
the special humanistic sciences among others. Let us define its ob- 
ject matter more exactly. 

The activity whose objects are individuals or groups is a spe- 
cific cultural activity, as distinctly characterized in its own kind 
as the activities bearing upon economic values, legal schemes, ma- 
chines, or works of art. Its most important empirical feature dis- 
tinguishing it at first glance from all other varieties of actions is 
precisely the fact that it takes a human individual or a human 
group as an entity, as one separate object, some parts or some 
aspects of which may, indeed, become isolated for the purpose of 
some other action, but which, nevertheless, remains one, something 
more and something different from any or all of its isolated parts 
or aspects. Thus, for instance, an individual or a group which is 
the object of a social action may be the owner of economic values, 
the creator of a work of art, a technical worker or a collection of 
workers, a legislator, a respecter or violator of legal rules. Any of 
these aspects may even be foremost in the social objectification. 
But there is, evidently, an essential difference between an action 
which puts and solves some practical problem concerning this indi- 
vidual as social person or this group as an organization of social 
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persons, and an action whose practical problem is concerned with 
the economic value owned by this individual, the work of art pro- 
duced by him, the technical aims which a worker or a collectivity 
of workers helps realize, or the legal rules accepted by a society. 
The purpose of the social action is to influence in some way the 
individual as a conscious being, to modify the given group, or to 
organize a new group; economic, technical, legal phenomena are 
only some among the many conditions assisting or hindering the 
agent in the realization of this purpose. Whereas the purpose of 
an economic action may be the acquisition of an economic value in 
order to make it accessible for the subject’s use at a given time and 
place, the purpose of a technical action is the production of a ma- 
terial object, and the purpose of a legal action, the modification 
or application of a legal scheme. The existence of individuals pos- 
sessing certain bodily, mental, and moral characteristics, and the 
existence of groups organized in a certain way are merely condi- 
tions with which an economic, technical, or legal action has to count 
in order to achieve its purpose. Thus, buying goods from a sales- 
man, reforming a law, producing an automobile in a factory are 
not social actions, for their direct purposes are not social, although 
in order to solve their several practical problems they require com- 
munication between individuals, division of labor, and co-opera- 
tion. It often happens, indeed, that an economic, technical, or legal 
action needs the assistance of a social action. For instance, an in- 
dividual with whom the subject wishes to exchange economic val- 
ues may be unwilling to do it, in which case the subject confronts 
a social problem: how to influence this individual favorably; what 
new motives to introduce in order to induce him to exchange. Or 
the workmen in a factory may strike, and the director faces the 
social problem of compelling or persuading them to return to work. 
Or a politically organized collectivity may object against having 
a certain law modified, and the legislator has to use social influ- 
ences to overcome its opposition. In each case, to the original eco- 
nomic, technical, or legal action, a social action is added. But the 
latter, though dependent upon the purpose of the original action, 
remains social, just as, for instance, the mathematical activities 
which a technician has to use in working out the plan of a machine 
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remain essentially theoretic and only secondarily in this connection 
acquire the character of auxiliary activities for practical aims. It 
is really difficult to understand how such a simple distinction can 
be overlooked. 

In accordance with our general definition, we find in the cul- 
tural world four different categories of typically social phenomena 
which we shall briefly characterize in the order of their growing 
complexity. 

1. The simplest social phenomenon is a single action performed 
by an individual or a collectivity and purposing to modify in some 
way another individual or collectivity. Elementary examples are: 
helping a friend, addressing a meeting, cheering a popular leader, 
quelling a mob riot. The unity of purpose determines the unity 
of the action, however many may be its participants and however 
divided their several tasks. The essential elements of the social 
action viewed from the standpoint of the subject who performs it 
are: a tendency of the subject to influence the object in a definite 
way, and an actually experienced or foreseen social reaction of the 
object. It is the latter element which particularly distinguishes 
the social action from any other, for only the social object is capa- 
ble of a social reaction; in other words, only in social action is the 
acting subject conscious of the fact that he is, or may be, himself 
the object of a reciprocal action on the part of the individual or 
group which is thus far his object, but can also turn—perhaps has 
already turned—into a social subject.’ 

2. A more complex category of social phenomena is found 
where social activity is strictly reciprocal. While the reciprocity 
of particular actions (such as reciprocal greetings of two friends 
meeting on the street) does not introduce any important new char- 
acteristics into these actions, a specific distinction is indispensable 
when the behavior of each individual or group who acts upon each 
other is regulated by norms. In this case we find a new order of 
data called social relations. Typical examples are: the conjugal 


"A similar consciousness may accompany religious actions whose object is a 
supposed transcendent being; in such cases the action is formally social and differs 
only materially from the actions belonging to the field of sociology, in that the sup- 
posed reaction of the transcendent being cannot be empirically ascertained by the 
sociologist. 
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relation, the relation between the state and the citizen, the relation 
between two powers bound by a treaty. The behavior demanded 
by a norm with which the other party expects the subject to com- 
ply is a social obligation. Thus, every social relation implies at 
least two social obligations. Besides, it implies also a common 
principle by virtue of which the particular individuals or groups 
become, in fact, reciprocally bound; such a common principle is, 
for instance, the wedding contract, the law determining who is a 
citizen of the state, the conclusion and ratification of a treaty. We 
call it the social contract. 

3. The social individual is the third category of social phenom- 
ena. We must keep well in mind the fundamental fact that the 
social individual is neither the biological or biopsychical entity the 
anthropologist or experimental psychologist deals with, nor the ego 
of the idealistic philosopher. His objective foundation is the con- 
crete human personality with all its experiences and all its activi- 
ties; but he is only a certain particular aspect and a certain special 
section of this personality. He is, first of all, an objectified image 
of himself as viewed by his social environment, which, by behaving 
toward him in a certain way, determines him in fact as an object of 
social act vities, as a social value. His empirical nature is for the 
sociologist a humanistic nature—if such a combination of terms 
can be used; in other words, it is his nature as it appears to others 
and to himself. Among his innumerable experiences and activities 
only those enter into his social content which become an object of 
practical interest for his milieu or for himself, and these are such 
as his milieu actually takes them to be. Thus, a national hero and a 
criminal, as social values, are, first of all, what the collectivity 
judges them to be, irrespectively of anything the impartial biog- 
rapher, historian, psychologist, philosopher, anthropologist may 
find in studying them from the point of view of a fuller knowledge. 

Now, in dealing with individuals, every human collectivity 
tends both to classify them as representative of certain types and 
to identify them as unique individualities. As subject matter of 
classification we find, first, the physical aspect of the individual— 
his body, his clothes, and other paraphernalia treated as more or 
less belonging to his external appearance, the house or apartment 


~ acterized by these dispositions is of purely social origin and rep- ‘e . 
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he inhabits, the horse he rides or the car he drives, the ceremonial 1 
which surrounds him, etc. In closer contact with the individual his 9 

psychological type comes into prominence. This type, expressed 
by society in terms of psychological dispositions—quiet, violent, 
kind, cruel, sad, cheerful, soft, rude, greedy, generous, mean, mag- 


nanimous, etc.—expresses simply generalizations of the individ- rs 
ual’s past reactions to social activities of which he was the object. q 
It is probable that the very concept of a “psyche” or “conscious- 4 
ness” as some immaterial entity connected with the body and char- a 


resents an objectification by his milieu of the totality of the indi- 
vidual’s social reactions. The identification of the individual is 


achieved by determining his personal features—name, biographical t 

data, social distinctions, etc. a 
But the individual is not only an object for others, a social gg 

value: he is also a subject of social activities of which others are a 


the objects. These social activities of his own, or at least a part of Be 
them, are usually organized into a more or less coherent system, ‘ 
and owing to this organization he performs a certain definite func- ~ 
tion in society. This organization is, of course, achieved by the in- 
dividual himself, but under the influence and stimulation of his | 
milieu, which tends to impose upon him a certain ideal of social pie 
behavior corresponding to the active réle he is expected to play in ae 
this group. In so far as this ideal is common to him and to some ag 
other individuals, present, past, or future, by complying with it Dy; 
he enters into a certain class of socially active personalities; we nee 
may call him, then, a moral type. The savage medicine man and wh 
warrior, the Roman matron, the paterfamilias, the medieval knight, ae 
the priest or craftsman, the eighteenth-century aristocrat, the Eng- 
lish girl of the Victorian period, the modern farmer, engineer, sol- 
dier, and physician are all moral types. However, not every indi- 
vidual exactly complies with the socially imposed ideal; some go aa 
beyond it or stray away, others show in their social behavior vari- ro 
ous idiosyncrasies which, in so far as noted by society, distin- 
guish them from the moral type which they are expected to rep- 
resent, and constitute their social originality. 

4. The fourth important category of compound social phenom- 
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ena is the social group. Again, we must remember that for the 
sociologist a group is a humanistic phenomenon; is what it is for 
those human subjects who actually deal with it or belong to it. 
Only a certain aspect of a concrete human collectivity and a cer- 
tain part of the innumerable cultural phenomena occurring in the 
civilization of the collectivity constitute the social group; the col- 
lectivity may be a social group, but it always is many more things 
besides that. Like the social individual, the group is both an object 
and a subject of social activities, a social value and a system of 
acts. But it is even more complex than the individual, because it is 
an object not only for outsiders, but also, and even primarily, for 
its own members. Moreover, the activities of which it is the sub- 
ject may be common acts performed by the whole group together, 
or acts performed by particular members for, and in the name of, 
the community; and finally, the object of the group activities may 
be again not only outsiders, but members. Without analyzing these 
complications in detail, we shall simply say that the group appears 
under three different aspects: as an aggregate of individuals, as a 
social organization, and as a moral union. 

a) The aggregate is what an outsider or a member not actually 
participating in the activities of the group sees in it; it is, there- 
fore, that aspect under which sociologists have most frequently 
treated the group. The aggregate is, first, isolated from the out- 
side world by some practical standard according to which certain 
individuals are included in it, others excluded. We call this stand- 
ard the principle of aggregation. Having common ancestors, dwell- 
ing on a certain territory, sharing certain occupations are examples 
of this principle. The aggregate has also centers of common inter- 
est toward which its members socially converge; such are, for in- 
stance, a territorial community center, an individual endowed with 
prestige, a regimental flag, the totem of a clan. Every aggregate 
tends to be characterized by some physical and psychological mod- 
els which it imposes upon its members: a dress or a sign, sometimes 
even bodily features, mannerisms, forms of speech, a set of posi- 
tively appreciated dispositions which it attempts to develop or a 
negatively appreciated set which it makes efforts to eradicate, etc. 
When viewed in common action, the aggregate appears to the out- 
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sider actively interested in it as a social body, i.e., as a synthesis 
of individual bodies whose unity is due, not to physical, but to 
social, bonds (e.g., a regiment charging the enemy), and as a col- 
lective will belonging to this body and apparently forming a syn- 
thesis of individual active tendencies. These categories, of course, 
do not express any absolute objective essence of the aggregate, but 
merely the forms which the latter assumes in the experience and 
activity of empirical social subjects who actually are dealing with 
it. 

6b) The group as social organization is not an agglomeration 
of men, but a system of activities which remain objectively the 
same whoever performs them, just as systematized theoretic or 
technical activities are objectively independent of any particular 
individuals who happen to actualize the system. These social activ- 
ities fall under two categories: social institutions and social sanc- 
tions. An institution is an objectively regulated and, therefore, a 
permanent activity (simple or complex) which members of the 
group perform as their social function resulting from the social 
position which they occupy in the group. In well-organized groups 
all the permanent activities by which the group manifests and 
maintains its existence as a whole are thus divided into particular 
institutions and intrusted to individual members or smaller spe- 
cialized groups. An institutional activity is thus an objectively de- 
termined part of the social life of the group as a whole, and the 
individual who performs it co-operates with the whole and acts, 
so to speak, in the name of the entire group. The institution, in so 
far as it belongs to an objective social organization, remains essen- 
tially the same even if the individuals who actualize it change; the 
position is there, whoever occupies it. 

Because the institutional activity is a part of the group’s activ- 
ity, merely intrusted to individuals, the group as a whole virtually 
stands behind it, and is, or should be, ready to take the matter in 
its own hands by common action whenever the individual is unfit 
or unable to do what his position demands; it may then either help 
the individual fulfil his function or intrust his position to somebody 
else, or perform collectively the institutionalized activity as a task 
imposed upon all its members together. This common action—vir- 
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tually backing the institution and, in case of need, actually interfer- 
ing with the members who occupy social positions—is the social 
sanction. Examples of the social sanction are: the assistance which 
every group gives to its executive officers, the election of individuals 
to social positions, the referendum, the substitution of the “nation 
in arms” for professional soldiery. A social sanction is as objective 
as an institution; it is logically implied in all group organization, 
however much the composition of the group-aggregate may change, 
and is determined in its form and function independently of any 
variations of the ways in which it may manifest itself in fact. Per- 
haps a given group will not rise to common action when needed, or 
its common action will not be such as is required to uphold the insti- 
tutions; but it is presumed and expected that the group should do 
just what is necessary if the institution is to remain what it is meant 
to be. This objective determination of social sanctions manifests 
itself in the fact that these sanctions themselves can be institution- 
alized up to a certain degree: the main function of the government 
is precisely to exercise social sanctions over other institutions in the 
name of the group. 

c) Wecall “moral union” the group viewed no longer as an ag- 
gregate of social objects, or as a system of social activities, but as 
an association of social subjects unified by a conscious community 
of purpose. The moral union is the group becoming conscious of 
itself and trying to control its own evolution. The dominant ele- 
ment of the moral union is a collective task which the group sets for 
itself, whether it be the realization of some objective, extra-social 
purpose, as in a scientific or religious association, or even only its 
own maintenance, growth, or development, as in an ancient gens or 
in a modern state. The self-consciousness of the group manifests 
itself also in its developing an interest in its social history, which, 
of course, never is an exact objective knowledge of its past, but a 
selection of phenomena judged as important from the standpoint 
of the collective task and the present status. The latter becomes 
also reflectively analyzed and appreciated: the group distinguishes 
in its cultural life what it judges to be the positive or negative fac- 
tors of its evolution, and sets up for itself standards of progress, al- 
ways with a more or less reference to its collective task. We qualify 
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control and reflective valuation which it contains. 


VI 


This characterization of social data, however brief and sche- 
matic, is, nevertheless, we hope, a sufficient demonstration that the 
domain of sociology as we have defined it very nearly coincides 
with the field of research in which modern sociologists are actually 
most interested. We claim, furthermore, that if this coincidence is 
not complete, it is partly because of the unsystematic way in which 
sociological research goes on, and partly because of its logically 
unjustified naturalistic preconceptions. Social actions, which, as 
we have seen, are chiefly determined by their psychological side— 
for the social tendency is a psychological element and the social re- 
action is essentially a social tendency manifested by the object of 
social action towards its subject—already constitute the object 
matter of social psychology. Many social relations have been mon- 
ographically studied: we need only mention the conjugal relation, 
that of parent and child, the various forms of social subordination 
between individuals and between groups, the relations between the 
individual and his group, the relations between equals as expressed 
in various types of social morality. The study of the social individ- 
ual is perhaps the most neglected branch of sociology, owing mainly 
to the fact that sociologists have failed to realize the need of assum- 
ing toward the individual a humanistic standpoint, of taking him 
as he appears in his society and to his society rather than as the 
outsider sees him or wishes him to be; and, therefore, up to the 
present they have been satisfied with accepting biological, psycho- 
logical, and philosophical theories of the individual instead of de- 
veloping a sociological theory independent of both naturalistic pre- 
suppositions and ethical valuations. As to investigations of social 
groups, as every one knows, they constitute the main body of so- 
ciological research. Though the latter has not consciously recog- 
nized the humanistic coefficient of its object matter, yet its prog- 
ress has been in many cases in accordance with the principles in- 
volved in this coefficient, simply because there were no theories of 
the social group before sociology developed, and step by step many 
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humanistic features of this category of social data imposed them- 
selves upon scientific observation. Yet there remains, in our opin- 
ion, much to do before the object matter of sociology becomes fully 
and exactly determined in the thought of all its representatives. 
Not only must all naturalistic prejudices and all traces of the old 
universalistic claims be put aside, but the internal division of labor 
between various branches of scientific sociology should be much 
clearer than it is now, and the border lines between our science and 
the neighboring humanistic sciences as sharply drawn as can be in 
view of the great complexity of cultural phenomena as given in su- 
perficial observation. We shall limit ourselves to a few remarks on 
both of these problems. 

It seems to us that sociology logically divides itself into four 
distinct parts, corresponding to the four fundamental categories of 
social data enumerated above. None of these categories can be re- 
duced to others. The social relation involves, of course, social ac- 
tions, but it contains the specific element of normative regulation 
which is not reducible to psychological tendencies; nor can social 
actions be treated only as components of social relations, for they 
often are either entirely unregulated or conflicting with norms. The 
social individual as a psychological and moral type is something 
more than a center of social relations; the group is more than a 
synthesis of social individuals. Of course, any concrete section of 
social life will contain all these categories of data, and sociological 
analysis must begin by taking all of them into account; but its fur- 
ther progress toward scientific generalization and explanation de- 
pends on its ability to separate the various classes of phenomena 
and to treat systematically each class apart, just as, for instance, 
physics—though it finds mechanical, thermic, electric phenomena 
tangled together in concrete experience—separates them for scien- 
tific treatment. One should not object that, since data of different 
categories are interdependent, they ought to be studied together so 
as to determine their connection; on the contrary, their connection 
can be scientifically determined only in the measure in which each 
class of phenomena has been separately studied. In collecting ma- 
terial for sociological research we may perhaps continue to follow 
any of those rough divisions of our field which have been used up 
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to now, chiefly perhaps under the influence of practical social prob- 
lems; but in subjecting the material to scientific analysis, we think 
that a specialization becomes indispensable, which leads to the con- 
stitution of four branches of our science: theory of social actions 
or social psychology, theory of social relations, theory of social in- 
dividuals, theory of social groups. 

The relation between sociology and other special cultural sci- 
ences is complicated by the fact that, sociology having developed 
rather late, its field is partly occupied by other disciplines. Numer- 
ous sociological data, usually not very methodically collected, in- 
deed, have served and still are serving as material for problems 
dealt with by representatives of neighboring sciences, by philoso- 
phers, publicists, practical men. Both for the sake of these prob- 
lems, which can be properly solved only in connection with the main 
body of methodical sociological research, and for the sake of so- 
ciology, which needs these materials to supplement the scattered 
fragmentary data left to it, the rightful claims of our science to its 
property should be vindicated. 

Following our definition of social phenomena, we find, first of 
all, several branches of investigation which often advance preten- 
sions to be separate sciences, whereas in fact the phenomena they 
study are an integral part of the object matter of sociology and 
cannot be scientifically classified or explained when taken as dis- 
tinct fields. Here belong: (1) scientific ethics, (2) criminology, 
(3) theory of education, (4) theory of politics. 

1. Under the term of “ethics” several distinct disciplines co- 
exist without much logical connection between them. First, there is 
a practical philosophical ethics, whose task is not theoretic descrip- 
tion and explanation of facts, but to set moral standards, to deter- 
mine the relative validity of human ideals and norms of behavior 
in searching for the highest moral value. In this sense ethics has, of 
course, nothing to do with sociology as a purely theoretic science, 
nor can it be logically unified with any branch of purely theoretic 
knowledge except in so far as it needs the results of various sciences 
—history, sociology, psychology, economics, etc.—for purposes of 
information about the conditions with which men have to count in 
setting and realizing moral values. Secondly, ethics has often at- 
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tempted to be—particularly in antiquity—a general theory of ac- 
tivity; usually this was treated as a research preparatory to practi- 
cal ethics, but sometimes it became an end in itself. In so far as 
its method is freed from practical considerations, this type of ethics 
may be considered a beginning of a philosophy of activity; for, as 
we have said before, a general theory of activity must be philosoph- 
ical. In fact, it has sometimes become the foundation of a whole 
philosophical system (cf. Spinoza). Here again sociology puts no 
claims against the independence of ethics thus conceived. What we 
mean by scientific ethics, on the other hand, is the purely theoretic, 
comparative, and explanatory investigation of morality as found in 
various collectivities and in various periods. This investigation, 
begun in the eighteenth century with an objective psychological 
analysis of moral facts and continued with the help of ethnographi- 
cal and historical materials up to the present, is different not only 
in method, but in object matter, from the philosophical search for 
the “highest good” or a general philosophy of activity. The field of 
morality as commonly understood contains little more than regu- 
lated behavior, i.e., behavior bearing upon individuals and groups 
as its object—even if we include in it “duties toward ourselves.” 
Now, social behavior as actually standardized by so-called “moral” 
norms and ideals is only a section of the total domain of social phe- 
nomena which we have already characterized. Its theory is coex- 
tensive with a part of the sociological theory of social relations and 
also with some fragments in the theory of social individuals and 
in the theory of social groups. It cannot become a coherent science 
as long as it remains cut off from the main body of social facts and 
sociological theories—which simply means that it must be incor- 
porated into sociology. 

This conclusion was reached twenty years ago by the school of 
Durkheim.’ But it was then based upon erroneous premises and 
reasoning, since it assumed that moral phenomena could be studied 
only by social facts depending upon social conditions. The main 
objection to this theory was that moral valuations, being primarily 
a matter of individual consciousness, whatever their origin, needed 
an introspective psychological investigation instead of, or in addi- 


* Lévy-Bruhl, La morale et la science des moeurs (Paris, 1903). 
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tion to, sociological studies. Both the argument and the objection 
are, however, off the point. Should we assume that the reason for 
including the studies of morality in sociology was the fact that 
moral norms and ideals were recognized and sanctioned by whole 
collectivities, we should have to put in the same class not only all 
kinds of purely religious rituals and taboos—as some leading stu- 
dents of comparative ethics have been doing—but all cultural 
standards, economic, aesthetic, logical, etc. In short, we should re- 
turn to the universalistic conception of sociology which has already 
been discussed above. The only reason for extending the domain 
of sociology over the facts of scientific ethics is that these facts 
have an intrinsically social character; that they are activities whose 
objects are men. Whether these activities are best studied by ana- 
lyzing collective behavior or individual consciousness is an entirely 
secondary matter and concerns only the methodology of sociologi- 
cal investigation. We shall return to this particular question pres- 
ently when discussing the relation between sociology and psychol- 
ogy. 

2. The position of criminology in the organization of modern 
science is still uncertain. On the one hand, its close contact with 
sociology cannot be doubted; on the other hand, however, the re- 
searches originated by the anthropological school carry the prob- 
iem into the fields of biology and individual psychology. Moreover, 
probably no one acquainted with the literature of the subject will 
deny the lack of logical coherence and of really valid generaliza- 
tions in strange contrast to the great amount of valuable raw or 
half-elaborated material which this literature contains. The fact is 
that the primary, if not the only, reasons for isolating criminology 
as a separate branch of knowledge are practical, viz., the need of 
the legislator, the lawyer, the police officer, the prison warden, or 
the court physician to obtain some information about the men, and 
the facts with which they have to deal in order to enable them to 
improve their methods of action. But, as we have already shown, 
from the fact that certain phenomena belong to one distinct field of 
practical action it does not result that they can be considered the 
object matter of a distinct science. Criminology is a good illustra- 
tion of this statement. The deeper and more methodical becomes 
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theoretic research in this field, the less reason there seems to be for 
treating it as a separate domain. Anthropological and psychological 
studies have already sufficiently demonstrated that the criminal is 
not a distinct species of the genus homo, while the various acts of 
crime, considered from the standpoint of individual p chology, do 
not imply any distinct and uniform class of psycholog: 11 phenom- 
ena. The only possible theoretic justification for preser ving the con* 
cepts of crime and the criminal—-or, more generally, oi offense and 
offender—is the social qualification to which these facts and men 
are subjected by the human collectivities in which tk xy are foun -. 
The offense is essentially a social phenomenon because, first, the so- 
cial group treats it as an act of revolt against itself and its institu- 
tions, i.e., as a social act; secondly, the subject committing the of- 
fense is conscious of this attitude of the group toward his action, 
and thus, even if the main purpose of his activity is not social, but, 
e.g., economic or religious, still, with this main purpose there is al- 
ways some social purpose connected, such as revolting agai 1st so- 
cial regulations, avoiding detection, etc. Moreover, in the majority 
of offenses—all those against persons, the state, and other groups 
—the main purpose is also social. In any case, even in offenses con- 
taining other than social elements it is the social element which 
gives them the character of offenses. It is equally evident that, if 
the term “offender” means anything, it means a social individual. 
The offender as such is primarily a sociological type, i.e., an indi- 
vidual belonging to a socially determined class who is supposed to 
behave in a definite way and toward whom his social milieu is meant 
to react in a determined manner. Furthermore, the offender be- 
comes a member of the offender class by ceasing to be the represen- 
tative of some other social category, by deviating from the moral 


type he was originally meant to represent, and this again qualifies 


him and his offense as social phenomena. Finally, the professional 
offender is also additionally characterized as a professional type 
among other types performing definite functions in a social group. 

In a word, all those features owing to which an act can be char- 
acterized as an offense and a man as an offender are essentially so- 
cial, and the study of the phenomena possessing these features can 
be adequately pursued only within the limits of sociology. The 
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criminal offense can be properly understood only in connection with 
other kinds of social offenses—those against common morality, cus- 
toms, prescriptions of etiquette, etc.—and on the general back- 
ground of the social organization of a given group. The criminal, 
both as a typs.and as a deviation from a type, must be taken to- 
gether with ,sher social types; the theory of the criminal is an in- 
tegral part of, the theory of the social individual. 

3.. In claiming the theory of education and the theory of poli- 
tics as parts of sociology we do not follow the popular, but the ex- 
é 1t,-philosophi¢al meaning of these terms. Usually “theory of edu- 
cation” as against educational practice is supposed to signify a 
collection of information about man as object of education, about 
the purpose which education does, and should, follow at a given 
time and place, and the methods it should use for the realization of 
this purpose. Similarly, by “theory of politics” is commonly under- 
stood the totality of reflections concerning the politically organized 
nationa} group in general as object of political activity, the aims 
which political thought in a given nation or type of nations does, 
and should*have in view, and the best methods of political action. 
It is clear, however, that a “theory of education” and a “theory of 
politics” thus conceived should be properly called “technology of 
education” and “technology of politics.” Their respective theoretic 
foundations are given partly by the history of past practical experi- 
ences, partly by various sciences, such as physiology, psychology, 
sociology, economics, theory of law. Sociology as a theoretic sci- 
ence does not wish to disturb their position: the sociologist merely 
reserves for himself a comparative study of the educational, re- 
spectively political, activities themselves, such as they are and 
were at various periods and in various societies, taking, of course, 
also into consideration the way in which the human individual, 
respectively the state, are, and were, conceived and acted upon at 
those periods and in those societies. The aims and methods of edu- 
cation and politics interest the sociologist as social facts which 
must be investigated in connection with other social facts. The 
great importance which these branches of social activity possess 
for sociology is due to the fact that they represent the most ration- 
alized, reflective, planful, and self-conscious complexes of social 
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actions as against the unreflective, spontaneous, planless activity 
manifested in the great mass of social phenomena. But precisely 
therefore, their investigation can be efficient only if they are taken 
in connection with that unreflective social behavior from which 
they have genetically developed and with which they are continu- 
ally in touch. Educational activity cannot be scientifically charac- 
terized and explained unless it is conceived as a special class of 
those actions whose cbjects are human individuals and which con- 
stitute the permanent background of all collective life. Political 
activity should be also treated as a special class of those actions 
which have human groups as their object and which are the perma- 
nent background of all social organization and social evolution. 
Besides those branches of knowledge which we have enumerat- 
ed, sociology, as here defined, has a right to a portion of the materi- 
als now currently treated as belonging to the field of individual psy- 
chology. The question of separating the domain of individual from 
that of social psychology is not properly solved by the popular 
opinion which gives to the former all phenomena occurring in “in- 
dividual consciousness,” while the latter is supposed to deal with 
the various kinds of collective psychological facts. First of all, 
there is no such thing as individual consciousness in the sense of a 
separate group of data and processes isolated from the objective 
world; there is merely a series of experiences in which the objec- 
tive world itself becomes actually present to the individual subject 
and a series of activities by which this subject participates in the 
becoming of the objective world. Whatever psychology may be, it 
cannot be a study of psychological phenomena, but a study of the 
psychological or subjective aspect of phenomena which otherwise 
belong also to the non-psychological world of objects and activities 
and have also an objective aspect, physical or cultural. Further- 
more, as we have already seen, there is no essential difference be- 
tween experiences and acts which only one individual perceives or 
performs and those in which many individuals share; the real, fun- 
damental distinctions are those between the various experienced 
objects with respect to their content and meaning, and those be- 
tween the various activities with respect to their form and function. 
If some experiences and acts are shared by many, whereas others 


are perceived or performed by only one, this is at most merely the 
result, not the source, of some objective difference between them; 
often it is due only to secondary circumstances. Psychology should 
not be divided into psychology of individuals and psychology of 
collectivities, but into as many branches as there are different 
classes of human experiences and activities. 

Such a division already exists in fact within the limits of so- 
called “individual” psychology, though it is generally manifested 
only in monographs bearing upon the subjective aspect of certain 
branches of culture. Thus, we have a psychology of religion, a psy- 
chology of knowledge, a psychology of artistic production and 
aesthetic contemplation, a psychology of technical invention, etc. 
However, the proper position of these different branches is not clear- 
ly defined, because along with them, and even earlier, there has de- 
veloped another type of research bearing the name of psychology 
and based on an entirely different standpoint. We mean the psy- 
chology of our laboratories, which treat human experiences and 
acts, not with reference to their objects, but in connection with bio- 
logical processes occurring in the body of the individual subject. 
This psychology is a natural science in whose eyes the conscious in- 


‘dividual is a biopsychical entity, his experiences and acts being 


either specific processes parallel to those of the body, or else types 
of behavior in the reaction of this entity to external stimuli. Be- 
tween psychology in the latter sense, which is simply a branch of 
biology, and the kind of research manifested in the various mono- 
graphs on particular forms of cultural life, there is no logical con- 
nection possible; they were considered parts of the same body of 
knowledge as long as neither was fully developed and self-con- 
scious, but now that biological psychology has reached a relatively 
high degree of methodical perfection, the gulf between them begins 
to be apparent. It will be perfectly clear when every one of those 
“culturalistic” psychologies mentioned above becomes also con- 
scious that its future lies not in trying vainly to keep up the contact 
with the biological theory of the conscious individual, but in defi- 
nitely and exclusively connecting itself with that particular hu- 
manistic science with which it has a common subject matter: psy- 
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chology of religion with the theory of religious objects and ceremo- 
nies; psychology of art with the theory of art, etc. 

In the same way, the psychology of all those individual experi- 
ences and acts which bear upon men as objects must become as so- 
cial psychology an integral part of sociology and sever all depend- 
ence upon biological psychology, for only with reference to their 
objects, independently of the subject’s organic being, can those ex- 
periences and acts be understood, described, classified, and ex- 
plained according to the bearing which they possess for the subject 
himself and for his social milieu. The materials thus vindicated 
from individual psychology are very rich, if we take into account 
. not only the psychological works of the recent period since the de- 
velopment of laboratory research, but also the literature of the pre- 
ceding period in which the methods of introspection and subjective 
interpretation of social observations prevailed. As to “collective 
psychology,” we shall keep, of course, all those phenomena of col- 
lective behavior in which the collectivity acts upon human beings, 
but we must resign those in which the objects of collective interest 
are not social, but religious, economic, technical, etc. It must be 
noted, however, that even when a collectivity performs together 
non-social actions, there usually are some social activities involved 
in its behavior. Thus, if an individual wishes to make a collectivity 
act together for any purpose, he must influence it socially; if a 
member rebels, his rebellion has to be repressed by social action, 
and so on. 

It is relatively easy to determine the claims of sociology with 
regard to the materials which have been utilized by other special 
sciences of culture—economics, philology, theory of reiigion, theo- 
ry of art, theory of technique, theory of science. The common basis 
of these claims is to be found in the fact that social activities and 
values are often used for the attainment of other cultural purposes; 
and, vice versa, the pursuit of social purposes may require the help 
of other cultural activities. Thus, in order to attain a permanent in- 
crease of wages, the workmen usually organize into a group and 
sometimes carry on a common struggle against their employers 
with the help of social and physical weapons. The organization of 
the group and the struggle are social, not economic, phenomena, 
though they are only auxiliary to a purely economic activity—bar- 
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gaining for wages. The economist cannot understand properly the 
organization or the struggle unless he is also a sociologist and has 
studied similar phenomena in connection with other, non-economic 
purposes; on the other hand, only he, not the sociologist, can study 
the bargaining itself, the understanding of which requires that 
many other purely economic factors be taken into consideration. 
A different situation is found when a social group—for instance, a 
class—uses economic values and activities as a means of isolating 
itself from other groups or dominating over them; here the main 
purpose is social and the problems of class isolation and class dom- 
ination are to be treated as primarily sociological, and only second- 
arily involving the help of economics. Or again, a social group may 
be formed, like the Académie Frangaise, for the purpose of develop- 
ing and standardizing a language; though only a philologist can 
judge its work, only a sociologist can explain scientifically how 
such a group arose and exists, the significance of the relations be- 
tween it and its individual members, the source of its prestige, etc. 
And the relative importance of the sociologist increases when it 
comes to solving such a problem as the réle played by national soli- 
darity and national antagonism in helping uniformize a language 
or spread it over new territories. The theory of art or the theory of 
science is in its proper field as long as it limits itself to the study of 
artistic styles or scientific theories; but if, for instance, it tries to 
explain the origin of the artistic or scientific profession and the 
function fulfilled by the professional in his group, it has trespassed 
upon sociological territory. The same holds true of the theory of re- 
ligion when it passes from a study of religious beliefs and rites to 
that of the formation of sects or the leadership of priests. In short, 
in concrete life with every type of cultural phenomena various so- 
cial phenomena are often collected teleologically. History or prac- 
tice may consider them as parts of the given concrete complexes, 
but a comparative and explanatory special science has no right to 
treat them as mere annexes of its own particular object matter and 
deal with them by the usual common-sense methods; it should 
turn for help to sociology, which will isolate such phenomena by 
exact analysis and subject them to comparative investigation. 

The political field is the only one where such an isolation pre- 
sents certain difficulties, due to the exaggerated importance which 
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the state has assumed in the history of human thought. In fact, the 
concept of the state plays often the same réle in political philosophy 
as the concept of society in sociology: it is made to mean the total 
concrete human collectivity inhabiting a certain territory and or- 
ganized politically; often the territory itself and all the cultural 
products of this collectivity are taken as included within the state. 
Here we have again a deviation from the humanistic point of view 
into a realistic absolutism. ‘The state” in this sense, even if it ex- 
isted, could not be the object matter of a science, any more than 
“society” in the sense of Comte. In fact, however, such a state does 
not exist: it is a mere construction of political philosophers. What 
we actually find when we analyze the empirical phenomena consti- 
tuting the poltical life of a concrete collectivity is simply two dis- 
tinct systems of entirely different objects and activities. One of 
them, as we have already seen, is a system of legal schemes and 
legal activities drawing, enacting, and realizing these schemes in 
practice. These schemes can be applied to any situations created 
by the men composing the given concrete collectivity: the state 
may enact laws concerning economic, religious, social, intellectual, 
aesthetic, technical phenomena. These laws become then elements 
of practical life, conditions which the men in their various activities 
take into account when defining and solving economic, religious, so- 
cial situations. But an economic, religious, social, intellectual ac- 
tivity does not become a part of the state system by having a state 
law bear upon the situations which it creates, any more than an ob- 
ject or an action which we symbolize in words becomes a part of the 
language. The constitution and the laws of a state are a separate 
branch of cultural reality parallel to the economic, religious, social, 
intellectual values, but not including them in any sense. An equally 
separate branch of cultural activities are those of the legislator, the 
administrator, the judge; it would be evidently absurd to say that 
because the judge or the administrator applies the law to an eco- 
nomic or social situation, the economic or social activity which has 
made this situation is in any sense included in, or subordinated to, 
the legal activity of the judge or the administrator. Laws are re- 
alized by being applied to practical situations, just as technical 
schemes are realized by being applied to material objects; the ad- 
ministrator or the judge does not direct, organize, or produce eco- 
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nomic, technical, social, or intellectual activities of the citizens, but 


‘h 

hy simply realizes the laws; and it is not his problem, but the problem 

tal of the merchant, the factory manager, the husband, or the scientist 

Dr- to comply with the reality of laws in their respective activities. a 
ral But the state is not only the totality of legal schemes and ac- X ie 
te. tivities; it is also a social group, i.e., a system of social values and 

W activities. As a group, it has all those characters which we have we 
x. above enumerated, many of which have nothing to do with the le- ‘sf 
an gal organization. However, some of them are in a sense coextensive # 
es with legal objects and activities. The main institutions of the state i 
at group are those for enacting and applying laws, and the sanctions ; 


of the state group are enforced through legally established chan- is 
nels. It seems as if here the same phenomena belonged both to the % 
legal and to the social systems. And yet the distinction is a clear 


of 

d one. In every act of legislation, in every judgment pronounced by 

n a court, there is a formal and a human, a legal and a social, element, 

d and these elements may be actually separated because they mani- y 

e fest themselves in a difference of purpose between the respective 

l actions. When a workmen’s compensation law is being passed, the 

5 two purposes may coexist simultaneously, but often they are sepa- 

5 rated, as, for instance, when some members of the legislature pro- 

* pose that the given social situation between workmen and employ- 

. ers be solved by state interference, and suggest what the state 

e should do to solve it, a legal committee being ultimately appointed ’ 


to plan and formulate such a law and to consider in general how the 
government could meet the demand put upon it. When the judge 
decides a case, the purpose may be exclusively the exact realization as 
of the legal scheme by its strict application to the given case, or the 
promotion of humanitarian interests, or the preservation of social 
order. The first purpose is legal; the other two, social; and we 
know how easily they may conflict. 

Of course, the respective needs of political science and of so- 
ciology will constitute in each case the best practical criterion for 
separating their fields, and the more perfect methodically both sci- 
ences become, the easier will be the analysis of concrete complexes 
in which legal and social elements coexist. 

It may seem, perhaps, that our attempt to draw clear dividing 
lines between the domain of our science and those of neighboring 
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sciences is mere methodological hair-splitting, particularly since 
even the few examples here mentioned show that the knowledge of 
those data which we reclaim for sociology from other cultural sci- 
ences is often useful, perhaps indispensable, for the solution of va- 
rious special problems in which these sciences deal. However, this 
is the very reason why we insist on demanding that such social 
problems as are of vital interest to the economist, theorist of reli- 
gion, political scientist, and philologist should no longer be left to 
the popular sociological reflection of amateurs, but be subjected to 
methodical and systematic investigation by specialists in sociology. 
We do not wish to quote any particular examples, but in searching 
for sociological materials in standard works of other cultural sci- 
ences we were surprised to find how superficial may be the treat- 
ment of sociological problems even by scientists who, while actually 
recognizing the need of taking these problems into consideration for 
their own particular specialties, lack special sociological training. 
In the very measure in which sociology succeeds in substituting an 
efficient, exact, and thorough survey of the territory where it bor- 
ders on other cultural sciences for the vague literary coups d’oeil 
with which its neighbors from across the border are now satisfied, 
the greater will be the assistance which it will be able to give to 
other specialists, thus benefiting the entire sphere of humanistic 
knowledge. 

For, although sociology must definitively resign the réle of a 
general, fundamental, or ultimate science of culture, its position, as 
that of a special science with a limited, definite, and exclusive ob- 
ject matter, remains, nevertheless, very important—we might even 
say, privileged. Because there is hardly any concrete cultural proc- 
ess given to humanistic observation which does not contain social 
elements, because social activities are found accompanying, help- 
ing, or hindering every other form of cultural life, sociology is the 
only special science directly in contact with all other humanistic 
sciences. No historical problem of genesis and no practical prob- 
lem of reform can be raised in any domain without its assistance. 
Every cultural science needs some other sciences and is useful to 
some; sociology is the only one which needs all of them and is 
needed by all. It may be, therefore, described as the central cul- 


tural science. 
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ABSTRACT 


In tracing the folkways built about the name, much may be learned of the evo- 
lution of social institutions and the nature of social forces. Such a study reveals soci- 
etal development as a lumbering movement unequally advancing throughout the 
world, retaining often the outworn as survivals and shot through with “inconsisten- 
cies” and minor variations form the general movement. The present essay is confined 
to the simplest or most undeveloped peoples. Here the customs of naming and the 
form of the name give significant insight into the organization, history, and ways of 
thought of these peoples. In particular, the transition from the matriarchal to the 
patriarchal form of the family is traced and the emergence with the latter form of 
more ordered and conventional mores. The striking custom of “teknonymy” is inter- 
preted as an unusual step in this change. 


The nature of societal evolution—its processes and the laws 
it reveals—may be deduced from the study of the name. In the 
simpler societies the name approaches the stature of an institution, 
so vital and significant a part does it play in the social life of primi- 
tive people. It is equally significant to the student as a token of 
the degree of development and complexity a group has attained to 
in any general scheme of cultural evolution. We are often per- 
mitted to gain, through the instrumentality of the name, a flash- 
back into the dim recesses of the history of human society; into 
that province wherein lie all origins and all customs and forms of 
social organization which have as yet remained purely legendary 
or fragmentary. 

At all events the sociology of the name illustrates the lumber- 
ing, halting and uneven nature of social processes. Like a stream 
now flowing swiftly with a visible current, now meandering but 
fitfully, now apparently still and often wholly lost to the eye behind 
the nearer obstacles of wood and rock—so the comparative history 
of societies gives back the flash and course of continuous progress 
and illustrates the workings of social “laws” but intermittently and 
episodically. The task of unraveling this tangled process of evolu- 
tion with its many hiatuses and gaps of time and place and circum- 
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stance has proved a stumbling-block in the development of the 
science of culture-history. The conclusion bears down after such 
a study as the present that the principles deducible from the study 
of society and its history cannot be expected to be as rigid or of 
the same nature as the definite resolutions gained from the study 
of the physical sciences. 

From the point of view of anthropology, the name is the sym- 
bol of the social personality—that is, the personality as recog- 
nized by the group and as fashioned by the current folkways of 
that group. The bestowal of the name is in itself an act of supreme 
importance, as it betokens the starting-point of the individual’s 
life in the group. In the process of naming he is aggregated to his 
society, whether it be the immediate mother only or the immediate 
blood relatives or even the larger groups of the patriarchal stage. 
The name is at once redolent of the personal uniqueness of the in- 
dividual—mainly physical uniqueness—and the sociological make- 
up of the group. According as this latter formal and “artificial” 
element is more important, in that degree usually is the society 
in question less “simple”—i.e., more developed. This is the ele- 
ment of conventionalization and standardization which is always 
the fruit of long-continued tradition and an unbroken history. 

The present study is confined to the simpler peoples—those 
groups who have little of an established history, or at least have 
not attained to the stage of possession of a written language with 
which to set down the past. Among such groups, then, an unnamed 
child, as among the Kayan of Borneo, is never counted in the 
enumeration of a family. Should such a child die before the cere- 
mony of naming, a mother “would mourn for it no more deeply 
than had it been stillborn.”* The unnamed child is “under a cloud” 
or a taboo in the social sense. “As long as this /ali is in force, the 
child must not be bathed in the river, but in the private apartment 
of its parents; it must not be carried down the ladder from the 
house to the ground; even to mention its future name is so ill- 
omened as to be prohibitory; it is known only by the indefinite 
appellation, Angat if a boy, and Endun if a girl—Angat meaning 
literally a ‘little worm’; what Endun means, if it have a separate 


* Furness, Borneo Head-Hunters, p. 18; Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, I, 74. 
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meaning, I do not know.’” Certain it is that the child not yet 
named is little better than an animal, or not to be distinguished 
from it in the eyes of his folk. 

Further illustration of the réle played by the name as a social 
instrument is afforded by recourse to the native languages, which, 
in their rich realism as yet untainted by the overcoating of conven- 
tion and emasculation of meaning of the more developed tongues, 
still convey the primitive and original import of the word in strik- 
ing and convincing fashion. Thus, in the Kaffir, the verb, “to name” 
is an emendation or extension in meaning of the word uku-ta, 
meaning “to pour into anything with a small opening.’”* By nam- 
ing, the typical folkway of the group is “poured in” as an analgam 
which aggregates the individual to his place in the group life. In- 
deed, the naming is made a public occasion under the auspices of 
the beneficent cult-deities and objects of the folk.* The name there- 
after persists and adheres so closely to the individual that it be- 
comes an integral part of him. It is held almost universally among 
these people, including even the widely separated Aryans, that the 
name is that part of the man “which is termed the soul, the breath 
of life.”® This is also quite characteristic of the confusion between 
(what appears to us) sense and reality, symbol and actuality, 
which pervades primitive life and thinking. 

In these less-developed societies the social personality is still 
vague and unsettled, so that the name remains a temporary desig- 
nation subject to chance happenings and changing with them. We 
are confronted with numerous instances where the purely “human” 
element overshadows the traditional societal stress, and thus does 
violence, apparently, to the ordered evolutionary scheme of so- 
cietal development that has been built up by anthropologists out 
of the bulk of the evidence from primitive society. Thus the Mur- 
ray Islanders (in defiance of the mores surrounding the conferring 
of the name) very often cannot agree on a name for a child, and 


* Furness, of. cit., p. 32. 

* Kopf, Kaffir-English Dictionary, p. 379. 

“Henry, Les Bambara, p. 170; Lesson, Nouvelles Annales de Voyages, XXVII, 
37; cf. Ploss, Das Kind, I, 164 ff. 
*Clodd, Magic in Names, p. 230. 
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as each persists in his choice, “the child would be called by several 
names.”® We must likewise reckon constantly with another phe- 
nomenon in this field, and that is the persistence of outworn cus- 
toms which hang on doggedly though already become obsolescent. 
These are often important clues to the past. For example, the 
Mohave Indians are accustomed to give an ancient name not com- 
monly employed today to a child born out of wedlock.’ This mari- 
tal arrangement is certainly contra-mores, and it would appear 
from the name given in such an instance to have been a common 
practice in the past. 

A typical social arrangement or device is that of artificial re- 
lationship, such as blood-brotherhood and foster-parentage. The 
person who takes upon himself the office of naming the child (if 
not the parent) creates in that act a very intimate connection with 
the child. Among the Thonga of South Africa (to illustrate), “it 
may be that somebody asks the favor of giving his name to the 
new-born babe; a friend of the family may do so but it is often 
also a traveler who happens to be in the village and to whom the 
privilege is accorded. He will ‘name himself in the child.’ .. . . 
This fact will establish a special relation between the person and 
the child. Once a year he will come and ‘give his name’ (viz., the 
child) some presents.”* This performance is in the nature of “giv- 
ing birth” socially and creates a fictitious parentage, which, how- 
ever, appears very real to the primitive man because of the depth 
of meaning implicit in the name and the act of its bestowal. 

These cautions in mind, we can still trace a broad evolution 
of social fact and idea as they are reflected in the name. The super- 
natural environment of spirits, disembodied ghosts, and daimons 
thrusts itself realistically into every corner of primitive life. There 
is not that abrupt chasm between the sensible and the imaginary, 
between the secular and the divine, that perplexes the “enlight- 
ened” world today. The aleatory element of chance and ill-luck— 
of the unforseeable and unpredictable—besets the primitive on 
every side, so that he is forced into some modus vivendi with the 

* Hunt, Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, XXVIII, 12. 

* Handbook of American Indians, II, 16 (“Names and Naming”). 

* Junod, Life of a South-African Tribe, I, 37. 
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unseen powers on every hand. The dead are never securely planted, 
but all the more potent and evil-working because it is their wraiths 
that instigate all of these wonder-working and otherwise inexplica- 
ble happenings. Given a paucity of accumulated experience and 
knowledge, the unseen environment peopled mostly by the remem- 
bered dead or the vaguer traditional deities are the agents to whom 
are attributed circumstances and events not assignable to the 
nearer realm of ordinary experience and fact. 

It is, therefore, not at all extraordinary that the birth of a 
child should be looked upon as an event fraught with much magical 
property or requiring modes of action that comport with the 
gravity of an occasion that is surely to be connected with the 
manipulations of the unseen ghosts. That is because, simply, the 
fund of physiological information in the field of genetics and 
gynecology is very limited indeed. So it is often believed that the 
child is merely the reappearance of an ancestor in this life—the 
recent dead (because without a written language the memory is 
very short) taking another “turn” in the worldly scene of former 
activities. Hence, it is fitting that he retain his old name. Among 
the natives of Rhodesia, “as the ancestor has come back to earth, 
he naturally bears the name he had during his previous sojourn. 
The name is not to be lightly used.”® An informal rationalization 
of this mode is also provided by the natives: “. . . . The parents 
like to recall the name of one of the ancestors of old times .. . . 
because it is a nice thing to remember them.”*° With due allowance 
for the dramatic emphasis given by the author, the following is 
the Iroquois version: “He who takes the new name, takes up also 
the duties appertaining to it, and thus he becomes a captain if 
the deceased was one. This done, they check their tears and cease 
to weep for the dead, having placed him among the living in this 
manner,’””* 

The mode of determining specifically the ancestor who is again 
resident in the child and whose name he is to carry on is further 


* Smith and Dale, Ila-Speaking Peoples of Rhodesia, 1, 365; cf. Melland, Witch- 
Bound Africa, p. 53. 
* Junod, South-African Tribe, I, 37. 
™ Morgan, League of the Iroquois, II, 239. 
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significant of the society and its body of beliefs, or mores. The 
simplest, and possibly the earliest; form was to name the child after 
the last person who had died in the village, as is done among the 
Eskimos of Bering Strait.** Nansen remarks that even the Chris- 
tian Greenlanders are accustomed to do this.** According to Boas, 
among the Central Eskimo, “if a relative dies while the child is 
younger than four years or so, his name is added to the old ones 
and becomes the proper name by which it is called.’** From far-off 
Australia comes notice of a similar practice.’ Nor has this custom 
always been merely a nominal one. In the traditions and tales 
where the old lives on afresh, the rationale of the custom is also 
preserved, or can be better ascertained. Thus, according to Rink, 
“by the custom of naming a child after a deceased person, it was 
intended to secure rest for the latter in his grave. The child, when 
grown up, was bound to brave the influences which had caused the 
death. If, for example, the deceased had perished at sea, his suc- 
cessor had only so much the greater an inducement for striving to 
grow up a skilful kayaker.’® This appears to be a stage advanced, 
because the child is not the person physically reinstated, but yet 
carries on the essence of the deceased personality. In Labrador the 
natives would treat the child with all the respect due an adult and 
ask his opinion or will, because apparently the “soul” was not 
new.’ 

With increasing numbers, longer history, and increased com- 
plexity of social organization the identity of the returned ancestor 
or parent is not so easily to be determined. Dim antiquity erases 
individual distinction so that the secret must be pried loose through 
magical practices, often with the aid of the medicine man, who is 
skilled in the arts of manipulating the aleatory element in all its 
esoteric manifestations. Various methods are employed to estab- 


* Nelson, Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
p. 289. 

* Nansen, Eskimo Life, pp. 228-29. 

* Boas, 6th A.R.B.A.E., p. 682. 

* Stretton, Proceedings of the Royal Society of South Australia, XVII, 231. 

* Rink, Eskimo Traditions and Tales, p. 64. 

™ Hawkes, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir 91, p. 112. 
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lish this identification. One method is to float the navel-string 
(itself a potent exuvial instrument) in a pot of water in the pres- 
ence of the elders, as in various parts of Africa.** Among the 
Nandi, the child is left to choose its own name, not without a touch 
of cynicism. The paternal grandmother or other near relation 
of the father mentions the names of various ancestors or rela- 
tives who have died, and the child’s assent to the name is signified 
by its sneezing. In order to make sure that the child will sneeze, 
a little snuff is blown up its nostrils before the ceremony.*® Other 
methods imply more volition on the part of the child.” 

A usual variation, as among the Maori of New Zealand, who 
have a large body of tradition and recorded geneological lists, was 
to recite a long list of ancestral names, and as the child sneezed (a 
popular mode employed by spirits of making their presence felt), 
that name then being uttered was the one selected.** Among the 
Malays there was still another variation. There the mother or 
father repeats a string of names, and whenever the child smiles, 
the search is done and this is taken as the name of the child. On 
the island of Ambon, the child is placed at the mother’s breast, and 
when it begins to suck, it is given that name which has just been 
uttered during the long recital of ancestral names. Among the 
Dajaks, some advance in organization is implied. Here the child 
is allowed to grasp one of a number of smali sticks upon each of 
which there has been inscribed an available name.” 

Where the naming customs have not become rigid through con- 
tinued use and conventionalization, the underlying motives are 
more prominent and the custom allows of some elasticity and a 
degree of variability. The societies just passed in review are well 
along in development and hence possess traditional customs more 
invariable and settled. Among some of the African tribes, in this 


* Willoughby, Race Problems in the New Africa, p. 72. 

* Hollis, Nandi, p. 66. 

* Hurel, Anthropos, VI, 294. 

™ Taylor, Te Ika A Maui, p. 184; cf. Bogoras, r1th A.R.B.A.E., p. 512. 


™ Van Ophuysen, Kijkes en het Huiselijk Leven der Bataks, p. 14; Riedel, De 
Sluik- en Kroesharige Rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, p. 73; Perelear, Ethnogr3- 
phische Beschijving der Dajaks, p. 41. 
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respect at least, simpler conditions prevail, and with them more 
obvious reason and choice in the matter. Thus, among the Baki- 
tara the parent chooses for the child the name of an ancestor 
“noted for long life and good character, who has had a large family 
and had been a prosperous man.”** On the other hand, the names 
of certain recently deceased individuals are avoided, lest they con- 
tinue to plague the living.** Mistakes may be made. If the child 
sickens or does not prosper, the name may be changed, as among 
the Bontoc Igorot in the Philippines, and more “fitting” ghostly 
auspices invoked through the conferring of a new name.”° 
In many respects, even political, the supra-mundane world of 
the primitive man is very similar to the one more near at hand. 
Among some of the Africans the name is actually a ghostly aura, 
and if the child should be remiss in its clan duties, the ghost-in- 
the-name would punish the child. It would “also resist the attempt 
on the part of another ghost to influence the child, telling the other 
to wait for another child to be born and take charge of it.”*° Inci- 
dentally, it may be observed in this instance that the ghost is no 
longer actually in the child, but only temporarily attached to it. 
Not only is the child a definite reappearance out of the ances- 
tral past, but it has also a close rapport with the more immediate 
environing conditions which surround its entrance into the world. 
The place and time of birth, circumstances connected with it, 
things then seen and heard, are all memorialized in the name of 
the child, among many of the tribes under consideration. The feel- 
ing and aspect of the times holding this mysterious act of childbirth 
in their grasp are all deeply engraved on the primitive mind and 
registered in the name because of the close relationship of all sub- 
jective phenomena. The name becomes in this way a unique form 
of chronicle, and, so to speak, the child’s credentials—as intimate 
a part of his personality as the color of his eyes or hair. Miss 
Werner gives African instances: ‘The father may have been 


* Roscoe, Bakitara, p. 246. 

™ Nieumenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, I, 75. 

* Jenks, Bontoc Igorot, p. 62; cf. Baumann, Durch Massailand zur Nilquelle, 
p. 186; Roscoe, Bagesu, p. 24. 

* Roscoe, Bagesu, p. 59. 
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making a canoe . . . . and finished it on the day of the child’s 
birth, so he will name it Ngawala, ‘canoe,’ accordingly. I knew a 
small boy called Chipululu, ‘the wilderness,’ because, as his mother 
explained, ‘he was born at the time of hunger, when the people had 
to go into the bush to gather food... . . Most names have an 
obvious meaning—‘Leaves,’ ‘Affliction,’ ‘Wind on the Water,’ ‘It 
Goes,’ ‘We Shall See When We Die,’ ‘I Have Been a Fool,’ ‘Ends of 
Grass,’ ‘The Day of Beer’ are a few specimens.”*” Every name 
thus may have an entire story connected with it and may consist 
of an entire sentence. 

In Australia, “cone man in the Melbourne district was named 
Ber-uke (kangaroo rat) in consequence of a kangaroo-rat running 
through the miam at birth... . . Weing-parn (fire and water) 
was so denominated in consequence of the miam catching fire and 
the fire being put out by water at the time of his birth.”** In New 
Guinea the same effect is produced indirectly. Children are named 
after Magani (wallaby) and Borona (pig). “This is generally done 
if there has been a quarrel in the family just before the birth.”*° 
A Hawaiian child was named with the sobriquet Renan Nech, 
“Laughing Fish,” which owed its origin to a nightmare experienced 
by the father.*° In the East Indies often “Thunder” or “Lightning”’ 
are names given to children born during storms**—a novel system 
of keeping weather records. In Northern Mexico the natives were 
none too meticulous in choosing the name, as the mother, “having 
walked around the house once, opens her eyes, and the name of 
the first object she sees is chosen as the name of the child.’”** 

The child is thus stamped with a semblance of uniqueness 

* Werner, The Natives of British Central Africa, p. 104; cf. Shooter, Kaffirs of 
Natal, p. 219; Von Francois, Nama und Damara Deutsch—Siidwest Afrika, p. 251; 
Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pasha, p. 83; Cureau, Savage Man, p. 162; Ellis, Tschi, pp. 
219, 232; Tauxier, Le Noir du Yatenga, p. 253; Cruickshank, Gold Coast, II, 203; 
Klose, Togo, p. 507, etc. 

* Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, I, 55. 

* Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, p. 164. 

* Sebbelov, American Anthropologist, N.S., XV, 273. 

™ Wilken, Volkenkunde Nederlandsch-Indié, p. 213. 
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which is derived from the setting of its advent into the life of his 
fellows. Striking and unusual physical characteristics are in a like 
manner often made part of the name for life-long remembrance. 
This custom runs athwart the general course of social development, 
as it appears in all stages and in conjunction with more evolved 
methods of naming, which show in greater measure accumulating 
social experience and organization. It seems the most natural thing 
in the world that, bereft of a load of traditional and other complex 
social developments, the name of the child as given by the group 
should simply photograph physical traits. In South Africa “some 
peculiarity or personal characteristic of gait or figure” is memorial- 
ized in the name.** Some amazing results are achieved in Australian 
instances. A boy came to be called Tankiya, “Big Mouth,” and 
the girl who in her infancy had her head infested with ulcers was 
denominated with “the euphonious but hardly desirable name, 
Katabukaia, that is, ‘Stinking Head.’”** Among the Pima Indians 
“a man who worked several weeks for the missionary was so well 
fed that he began to lay on flesh. Ever afterward he was known 
as ‘Preacher’s Fat.’ One is known as Ovaatuka, ‘Spread Leg,’ from 
his peculiar gait.’”** 

Frequently the personal appellation is chosen with a view to 
transferring, through the process of contagion or sympathetic 
magic, the desired or admired qualities of bird, beast, or plant. 
There is very little of anthropocentrism among savage peoples. So, 
among the Polynesians the names of birds, insects, and flowers are 
chosen.*® The Maori feminine names are pretty and poetical, as 
Plume of the Precious Bird, White Heron, The Young Lady in 
Love, The Diamond, etc.” In New Guinea, children are called 
Taro, Banana, Yam, or Dog, Pig, and the like.** The American In- 


* MacDonald, Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, XIX, 267. 

™“ Strehlow, Aranda-und Loritja-Stémme, pp. 3-4. 

* Russell, 26th A.R.B.A.E., p. 188. 
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dians named their children in honor of a medicine animal, or bird, 
thus invoking their protection or the gift of supernatural qualities 
for the child.*® At the same time, names with offensive and dis- 
gusting meaning are given to change the individual’s luck or to 
ward off the unwelcome attentions of the spirits, which almost 
universally seem to begrudge the bit of happiness that sometimes 
falls to the lot of man. In Uganda it is considered very unlucky 
to give a good or well-sounding name at birth, hence contemptuous 
and even disgusting appellations are chosen.*® In Borneo, similarly, 
parents who have lost several small children will give to the next 
child born, when the time comes for naming it, some such name 
as Tai (dung), or Tai Manok (bird’s dung), or Jaat (bad), “in 
order that it may have the better chance of escaping the unwelcome 
attentions of the Toh.” In Hawaii the same mode is followed, and 
such names as Pilau (stench), Pupuka (ugly or worthless), Kukae 
(excrement), etc., are employed.** 

We pass now to a consideration of the evidence afforded in 
the folkways of naming as to the general kinship organizations of 
these tribes, or simpler societies. In so doing we can trace the 
gradual encroachment of the father family or patrineal system over 
the generally antecedent system of maternal filiation and its eclipse 
by the former. Only the broader lines of development can be here 
traced. It is an error to believe that a group can always be pinned 
down to a particular stage in the evolution of social organization. 
Yet in a wide comparative study of groups spread over time and 
locality, we can observe a comprehensible trend of development 
which seems to be the common motif in the evolution of human 
society as such. Some groups include perplexing and contradictory 
customs; others never attain to some of the posited stages; others 
have overdeveloped certain aspects such as the religious systems; 
and others yet have backslid; but out of the sum and substance of 

*” McClintock, Old North Trail, p. 398; cf. Guevara, Araucania, I, 153. 

“ Johnston, Uganda, I1, 779; cf. Cardinall, Northern Gold Coast, p. 72. 

“ Hose and McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, II, 24. 

“ Green and Beckwith, American Anthropologist, N.S., XXVI, 239; Inglis, Dic- 
tionary of the Aneityumese Language, p. xii; cf. also, Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, 
Pp. 140. 
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the rich material afforded by anthropology and ethnology today, 
a thread of development is unmistakable. 

It is exceedingly difficult to find tribes naming their children 
solely after the mother, or even maternal uncle, because the very 
notion of setting down parental relationships in the name of chil- 
dren came only with a society more ordered and narrowed down 
into smaller groups or families than was usually the case with the 
loosely bound matrilineal groups. Under this latter system children 
are distinguished rather by mere designation of their physical 
peculiarity, or what is nearer our notion of nicknames. Perhaps 
the ghostly forbears were dimly ascertained in the manner already 
described. The child in such a society was a broad generic term 
marking out a generation group rather than a connective link with 
a particular family group. Most of the delimiting and narrowing 
tendencies in the development of family organization have been 
usually tied up with the’ encroaching power of the father. On the 
stage now being considered, however, the physical and genetic 
relationships were but dimly understood and remained so until the 
cattle-raising stage, which brought with it male dominance. Because 
of these reasons, few instances are discoverable of names related 
purely in the matrilineal method. More often we can, nevertheless, 
catch the lingering survivalistic touches of the maternal system 
along with the emergence of the more strident, definitive male form 
—often the two in juxtaposition. 

Thus, among the Masai of Africa, the elder brother of the 
mother gives the first name, which, significantly enough, is con- 
sidered the chief name. Later, the father adds another name.“ 
Among the Pangwe in West Africa the name given by the mother is 
always the most in favor and used in informal discourse. This is 
the “great”? name because it is used exclusively in the person’s 
youth. The name given by the father, however, is publicly an- 
nounced and remains the name to be used exclusively after the 
puberty rites, which give the child, for the first time, full social 
recognition and social adulthood.** The mode is emphasized among 

“ Merker, Die Masai, pp. 56-58. 

“Tessman, Die Pangwe, Il, 277; cf. Dundas, J.R.AJ., XLIII, 519. 
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some tribes by the well-marked division of the sexes, so that the 
mother continues to name the female children, and the father or 
paternal relatives, the male children.“ 

The process may alternate: “The Wabemba on the Congo ac- 
cord the choice of name of the first two children to the father, the 
following two to the mother, etc. This choice is not arbitrary. Ac- 
cording to sex, the first receives ordinarily the name of its paternal 
grandfather or grandmother; the second, the name of its paternal 
uncle or aunt. The third and fourth receive the corresponding 
names on the maternal side.’** An informative case is that of the 
Tlinkits of the northwest coast. Soon after birth the child receives 
a name derived from its relatives on the mother’s side. This name 
is conferred without any ceremony whatsoever. Later, a name de- 
rived from the paternal side is conferred in the midst of a great 
feast and accompanying solemnities. “Poor Tlinkits, who have 
no means of giving a feast, sometimes retain the mother’s name 
through life.’”*” This shows clearly the appearance of the paternal 
system of relationship as a more highly evolved or later societal 
product, accompanied by a typical social function of the feast and 
necessitating the accumulation of economic means, or capital. 

Th this connection may be considered the widespread custom of 
teknonymy, which has elicited much attention and study by an- 
thropologists. The Borneo practice will serve as an example. “After 
the naming of a couple’s first child, the parents are always ad- 
dressed as father and mother of the child; e.g., if the child’s name 
is Obong, the father becomes known as Tama Obong; her mother, 
as Inai Obong; and their original names are disused and almost 
forgotten.’’** The custom, with little variance, has been found in 
Africa, Australia, Melanesia, among the Malays, Siberian natives, 


“ Johnston, Uganda, Il, 553; Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pasha, pp. 38, 83, 392, 503; 
Avon, Anthropos, X-X1, 102. 

“ Delhaise, Bulletin de la société royale belge de géographie, XXXII, 191. 

“ Dall, Alaska and Its Resources, p. 414. 

“Hose and McDougall, Pagan Tribes of the Malay Peninsula, I, 80. 
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and American Indians.*® The custom appears unique and outland- 
ish enough, looking upon it as we do from the vantage-point of a 
highly developed society with a totally different set of folkways. 
Still, its almost universal occurrence marks it out as an important 
milestone in societal evolution and something more than an inter- 
esting oddity. 

Tylor, in a well-known essay, has associated teknonymy with 
other customs characteristic of the matrilineal system.*° Wilken 
has gone farther and interpreted the practice as an episode in the 
transition from the mother to the father family, inasmuch as the 
father is making a gesture or demonstration, in this way, to the 
family and all concerned that the child is 4is—an action that was 
then novel in the face of the long-regnant system of reckoning de- 
scent in the female line alone.’ That this custom appears so often 

even in the full-blown father family is explained by Steinmetz as 
a long-preserved survival maintained in vigor by the extreme de- 
sire and love for children under the patriarchy.’ Whether we view 
the custom with Tylor simply as a survival carried into the father 
family or, with Wilken, as the opening wedge of the paternal sys- 
tem, nevertheless it is essentially an unpremeditated transitional 
stage which finally flowered into the patriarchy as the end result. 

“Cf. Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, p. 76; Kidd, Savage Childhood, p. 
34; Theal, Yellow- and Dark-Skinned Races South of the Zambezi, p. 210; Shooter, 
Kaffirs of Natal, pp. 220-21; Hinde, Last of the Masai, pp. 48-49; Hobley, A-Kam- 
ba, p. 127; Livingstone, Missionary Travels, p. 126; Merker, Die Masai, pp. 59, 235; 
Melland, Witch-Bound Africa, p. 54; Nachtigal, Sahra und Soudan, I, 450; Spieth, 
Ewe-Stiémme, p. 217; Dale, J.R.AJ., XXV, 183-84; Smyth, Victoria, I, 56; Furness, 
Borneo Head-Hunters, pp. 18, 55; St. John, Forests of the Far East, I, 197-08; 
Perelear, Ethnographische Beschrijving der Dajaks, p. 42; Riedel, De Sluik-en Kroes- 
harige Rassen, pp. 5, 238, 392, 450; Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, p. 165; 
Ling Roth, Sarawak, II, 273-74; Low, Sarawak, p. 197; Skeat and Blagden, Malay 
Peninsula, U1, 16-17; Hickson, North Celebes, p. 281; Jochelson, “The Yukaghir,” 
Memoirs of American Museum of Natural History, XIII, 105; Czaplicka, Aboriginal 
Siberia, p. 132; Krause, Tlinkit-Indianer, p. 217; Handbook of American Indians, I, 
p. 114 (“Anthapascau”); II, 16 (“Names and Naming”); Wilken, Volkenkunde, 
p. 216. 

” Tylor, “On a Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions,” 
J.R.AJI., XVIII, 249-50. 

" Wilken, Volkenkunde, p. 219; Verspreide Geschriften, I, 109-11; 283-85. 

Steinmetz, Ethnographische Studien zur Ersten Entwicklung der Strafe, U, 


240-42. 
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It is the significance of the name that alone can explain this 
interesting case of parallelism in which so many widely dispersed 
societies have struck upon the same mode of expressing this highly 
important transition in family organization. The name mirrors the 
personality, physical and social, with increasing stress on the latter 
feature. Accordingly as the person changes, physically—and, what 
is more apt to occur, socially—the name is changed also. So that 
the man who has a child born by him becomes in the social sense a 
totally different personage and signifies it in the change of name, 
in the fashion of teknonymy. If we keep in mind the great eco- 
nomic and “spiritual” value of the child in the simpler societies, we 
can understand what a vastly different being a man with a child 
can be from the childless man. The mother also changes her name, 
perhaps with the same motives, but perhaps also merely as the 
backwash of the custom as practiced by the father and in imita- 
tion of him. 

Other significant major fortunes of life are reflected in new 
names being added to the old or replacing the older ones. The 
primitive man actually changes his entire person with the change 
in name. Bastian reports, for example, that on the Loango coast 
the number of names increases with the years; if a person excels 
in battle he receives a new honorary name; if he slays a mighty 
enemy, if he fells a wild animal, he may expect a new name.* In 
fact, Bosman says that “it would be a day’s work to recite all their 
names and the occasion of them; it is sufficient to tell you that the 
number given to some men amounts to twenty 64 At the 
initiation ceremonies, notably, the name is commonly changed, as 
a decisive change in social status is then carried through. So im- 
portant is this new (and often secret) name that it is considered a 
deadly insult to call a child by his old name. Duff Macdonald has 
this to say: “It is a terrible way of teasing a Wayao to point to a 
little boy and ask if he remembers what his name was when he was 


“ Bastian, Deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kiiste, I, 153-54. 
“Bosman, Coast of Guinea. Pinkerton’s Voyages, XVI, 423. 
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about the size of that boy.”** The same faux pas is equally repre- 
hensible in Australia and New Guinea, among other places.” 

The entire gamut of social changes is in this way reflected in 
the name. Imputed ancestral lineage or the more immediate tying- 
up to the father or mother line is accomplished through this medi- 
um. The denominations of physical peculiarity which drop off in 
importance remain as nicknames. Later, the designations of clan, 
secret society, etc., are added to other more sporadic accumula- 
tions in commemoration of valorous deeds. Nor are these addi- 
tional names merely nominal ones. In these simpler societies the 
name is the man—colored by his social group. 


* Duff Macdonald, Africana, I, 128. 
*Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 191; Rosenberg, Malayische 
Archipel, p. 455. 
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The bureaucrats of New Japan feared the disruptive effects of a complex occi- 
dental culture upon a nation regimented by the shogunate. The press, as the carrier 
of this dynamic force, was closely supervised. The promulgation of opinion, the reve- 
lation of “political secrets,” and comment in the press upon “anything, however 
trifling, connected with our foreign intercourse” was categorically prohibited. The 
press evaded the restriction by ironic praise of the administration, by allegories, and 
by veiled allusions to the despotism practiced by the ministries in Persia and Turkey. 
Wholesale suppressions of newspapers and imprisonment of editors occurred in 1868, 
1876, and 1887. Freedom of speech, press, and assembly was restricted by laws, pur- 
posely couched in vague language, which were more rigidly enforced than the strict 
letter might suggest. The constitution, granted in 1890, accorded a free press “within 
the limits of law,” but imperial ordinances during the Sino-Japanese War and after 
the Russo-Japanese conflict nullified the grant. Slight improvements have been visi- 
ble. The ban laid, in 1872, upon “discussing laws” has been modified into an injunc- 
tion against “reviling laws” (1875) or against “undermining the existing govern- 
mental and economic system” (1925). Permanent suppressions may be made only 
after a court trial, but any one of four ministers may forbid the sale or distribution 
of any issue. An indefinite and unofficial elasticity of enforcement permits the written 
law to grow more liberal. 


Two conflicting currents of opinion may be discerned in dis- 
cussions of the status of the Japanese newspaper. One group, 
headed by Setsuzo Sawada, counselor of the Japanese Embassy at 
Washington, Captain Frank Brinkley, long the editor of the semi- 
official Japan Mail, and Motosada Zumoto, Japan’s exponent at 
the Williamstown Conference of 1925, holds that the native press 
now enjoys almost as much political freedom as does the press of 
Britain or America; the other, under the lead of Lord Northcliffe, 
the pro-British Japan Chronicle, and some Japanese editors insists 
that the press is kept under a constant strict surveillance. 

Certainly the past history of publicity organs was one of offi- 
cial propaganda. The Tokugawa shogunate employed the informa- 
tion gathered from Dutch merchants, and from such foreign jour- 
nals as chanced to stray into Japan, for the use of its officials, and 
when such information was thought salutary, reprinted in transla- 
tion whole foreign papers as governmental documents. This policy 
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was also followed in the early Restoration days, until such time 
as Japan’s own independent journalism might begin. But the im- 
pending clash of cultures portended danger to the Empire unless 
the government could guide press progress with exceeding care. 

Under the Tokugawa shogunate the people of Japan had been 
taught to seek official guidance even in their minor interests. Ini- 
tiative was discouraged and foreign influences were debarred. To 
plunge such a people into the swirl of complex Western culture 
would have invited certain catastrophe unless some sort of guard- 
ianship was to be provided. A long and careful apprenticeship in 
the use of occidental methods was certainly required. 

As an instrument of training toward this goal the press was in- 
dispensable, but its dynamic powers were too dangerous for it to , 
be left wholly uncontrolled. Probably the immediate freedom of 
the newspapers would have proved disastrous to the Empire. In 
the existing circumstances the Restoration leaders feared that even 
the setting of limits upon editorial utterances might be an insuffi- 
cient safeguard. The feudal code had praised the act of seppuku, 
of self-immolation as a final protest, and it was not unthinkable 
that reckless editors, moved by excessive zeal, might imitate this 
code and risk suppression and imprisonment for the sake of pub- 
lishing their protest against some act of the administration. To 
ward off this contingency a law in 1868 abolished all existing pa- 
pers. Only those editors regarded by the authorities as tractable 
were to be licensed in the future. 

Thus the entire press fell into the hands of the bureaucracy. 
Begun as a necessity, this supervision should have lessened as the 
cultures of Japan and of the West approached a common level. In 
the absence of a common measure applicable to culture progress, 
no estimate can test the speed whereby the official supervision 
should have given way to freedom of the press. Nor is it possible 
to guess the retardation of that progress which might be produced 
through the bureaucratic tendency to convert an old necessity into 
a vested right. But, even with a bureaucratic lag, a trend might 
safely be predicted toward a gradual emancipation from official 
shackles. The purpose of this paper is to probe into the history of 
the press laws to discover whether such a trend has in reality oc- 
curred. 
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Press regulations prior to the Meiji Restoration of 1868 do 
not immediately concern the purpose of this study, nor do any 
Japanese laws passed before the abolition of extra-territorial rights 
in 1899 affect foreign-language papers owned and edited by ex- 
trality’ aliens. A brief recital of the contents of press laws passed 
between the Restoration and the close of the century is necessary, 
however, both to show the extent of control exercised over the ver- 
nacular journals and to discern the general trend of policy. 

Soon after the Restoration close limitations were set upon the 
press. Editorials were virtually forbidden, and the independent 
search for news was rigidly restricted. The edict was short and 
strict: “Anyone who promulgates his views, accuses others falsely, 
publishes political secrets, or makes statements which lead others 
into lewd practices shall be punished.” By interpretation, the first 
clause of the edict forbade all criticism of governmental policy. 
Additional stringency followed, three years later, when the press 
was definitely forbidden either to print falsehoods or to comment 
in any fashion on existing laws (1).’* 

Additional provisions made for press control required all pa- 
pers to secure a license and decreed that any paper published with- 
out permission might be annihilated. Since none of the anti-admin- 
istration journals of the time were notified of this requirement, all 
of them were permanently discontinued by the Ministry, and only 
tractable editors were granted publication privileges. A new press 
law was then enacted, October, 1873. In the view of Dr. Etsujiro 
Uyehara, parliamentary counselor to the Department of Commu- 
nications, this law placed “hardly any restriction on the freedom 
of the press,” but examination of the law itself fails to bear out his 
opinions (2): 

It is prohibited to attack the Constitution of the Government, to discuss 
the laws, or to cast obstacles in the way of the working of the national insti- 
tutions by the persistent advocacy of foreign ideas It is forbidden to 


append uncalled-for remarks to the laws when published in the newspapers. 
. . . . Editors must not publish remarks upon officials during their term of 


* This word is well known in the East as a contraction of “extra-territoriality,” 
though it does not appear in Western dictionaries. 

** Figures in parentheses refer to the source list of press laws at the end of this 
article. 
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office, or upon their official conduct, or upon anything, however trifling, which 
is connected with our foreign intercourse (3).? 


The law did, however, permit the right of petition to the peo- 
ple, and somewhat unforeseen results occurred. In January, 1874, 
several liberals asked for representative government, and “all the 
newspapers which then enjoyed the freedom of the press” discussed 
the matter freely. Other memorials followed, some of which boldly 
assailed the-actions of the administration, and one of which even 
demanded the decapitation of the Premier (4). The publication of 
the memorials angered the officials, and, to stop the opposition, 
drastic regulations were issued by imperial decree June 28, 1875. 

The new regulations did not withdraw the right of petition, but 
forbade the publication of petitions unless previous permission had 
been given by the authorities. Other clauses limited to Japanese 
citizens the right to own, publish, or edit vernacular periodicals.* A 
new provision, peculiar to Japanese law, was included in the libel 
regulations whereby any newspaper or magazine which had pub- 
lished comment referring to public officials, companies, or private 
citizens was obliged to insert free of charge in the next issue any 
explanation or correction which the persons designated might sup- 
ply (5). 

Still another innovation in the press law of 1875 was an em- 
bargo against publishing reports of preliminary hearings in crimi- 
nal courts before the public delivery of sentence against the ac- 
cused. Comments upon the deliberations of judicial officers were 
also forbidden. These injunctions are still in force, for they work, 
in many cases, to the advantage of officialdom. In cases where it 
is deemed advisable, the police or the judicial officers “inspire” 
the press with news respecting the guilt of an accused prisoner. 
Newspapers are given tacit guaranty against molestation for print- 
ing items thus supplied, but independent observations, or hints of 
a prisoner’s possible innocence, may be, and frequently are, frowned 
upon and punished. 


* Dr. Kawabe fails to mention this law. 


* This clause was intended to prevent the publication of a vernacular newspaper 
controlled by J. R. Black, a British subject. It was later to have a bearing on the 
discussions of continuing the foreign press in Japan after extrality was ended. 
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But the most Draconian provisions in the law were those de- 
signed to suppress criticism of a political nature: 


Anyone who reviles existing laws or confuses the duty of the people to 
observe them . . . . will be imprisoned not less than one month, nor more 
than one year, and fined not less than 5 yen nor more than 100 yen 
Any person who, in a newspaper or magazine, incites to the commission of any 
crime will be considered equally guilty with the person who has been caused 
to commit it, and if his inciting has not resulted in any crime being committed, 
the penalty shall be imprisonment of not less than 5 days nor more than 3 
years, and a fine of not less than ro yen nor more than 500 yen. 


The contrast between the actual offense of reviling the laws and 
the somewhat indefinite offense of incitement by the printed word 
is significant, as is also the fact that the maximum penalty for in- 
citement was actually heavier than that of advocating revolution. 
The intent of the law was not so much to stop illegal actions as it 
was to restrict the freedom of the press. 

Two days after the promulgation of this law, a second decree 
forbade government officials from writing about business with 
which they were connected, and, a few weeks later, the publication 
of correspondence dealing with government affairs was forbidden, 
although both actions had been permissible under the press laws 
of 1873 (6). 

As is so frequently the case with Japanese legislation, the word- 
ing of the laws was somewhat indefinite. The Tokyo Nichi Nichi, 
finding difficulty in understanding exactly what was prohibited, 
made inquiry of the Home Office. “But it returned our questions, 
saying that it was not their business to give explanations” (7). 

The purpose of the laws was not long concealed. The govern- 
ment suspended and prohibited the issue of those periodicals which 
censured its policy in the slightest degree. Mr. Setsuzo Sawada re- 
ports that “this was really a reign of terror for journalists.” The 
Akebono, writing at the time, declared that within a month all the 
editors of the city were brought before the courts. On two occa- 
sions the Hioron Shimbun was obliged to suspend publication be- 
cause all ten of its editors were in jail; while J. H. Longford, the 
British consul at Nagasaki, found, on visiting Tokyo, that 150 
journalists were in prison (8 ).* 

*Much confusion may be found regarding the nature of offenses and the pun- 
ishments imposed. Dr. Kawabe’s book narrates a list of victims, but, with one ex- 
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The discovery that the administration was in earnest led jour- 
nalists to abandon outspoken criticism and to resort to allegory. 
Much interest was taken in the welfare of such nations as Persia 
and Turkey, and long editorials expressed sympathy with the mon- 
archs of those regions because of the incompetent and dishonest 
ministers who served the Sultan and the Shah. As a further means 
for safety, the editorials usually concluded by ironic praise of the 
liberality of the Japanese administration. Hioron Shimbun and 
Choya pointed out, however, that the continuance of Japan’s “wise 
and virtuous government” could not be assured, for, in the future, 
less progressive bureaucrats might seek to take away the people’s 
rights. “We say this,” said the Hioron, “in order that we may 
know what action it will then be well for us to take” (10). 

The covert attack upon the ministry failed to deceive. The 
Hioron editor was taken into court, bound hand and foot, and was 
imprisoned for two years. R. Narushima, the editor of Choya, was 
jailed for eight months for a similar editorial, after three former 
pupils, all boys under fifteen years of age, had tried in vain to be 
committed as his substitute (11). 

Although press prosecutions were frequent and punishments 
grew severe, this mode of punishing recalcitrant journals proved 
of little avail. Hioron professed concern for the authorities, lest 
the prisons be too small. Shigeki Nishimura, former tutor of the 
Emperor, petitioned for a relaxation of the laws. “Some say the 
Press Law and the Law of Libel do not prevent the free expression 
of opinion, and that there is ample room for discussion within their 
limits. I think these laws rather resemble traps set at the corners 
of the streets. Although the trap will not close unless it be touched, 
men keep as far away from it as possible, because they know the 
judges can make the sentences light or heavy as they please” (12). 


ception, none of his cases seems to have been recorded at the time by the otherwise 
vigilant Japan Mail, nor, with the exception of the Akebono Shimbun, are any of the 
papers mentioned by Dr. Kawabe noted as offenders. The punishments listed by Dr. 
Kawabe’s book are also decidedly lighter than those reported by the Mail. In the 
one case reported by both Kawabe and the Mail, discrepancies exist. Dr. Kawabe 
says that “K. Kato of Fusai Shimbun said he wished to start a revolution”; the Mail 
reports that Kuro Kato, of Saifu Shimbun, warned that unless Japan established a 
republic a Patrick Henry might appear (9). 
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The only answer to this petition was an amendment to the law, 
July 5, 1876, granting to the Home Office the right to prohibit or 
to suspend periodicals “deemed injurious to the peace of the coun- 
try.” Within ten days thereafter the Hioron Shimbun and three 
others were prohibited. By the close of 1876 only two or three 
newspapers dared to treat of government affairs (13). 

Three years elapsed without perceptible relaxation of press 
supervision. In 1879 a memorial was presented by Junjiro Hoso- 
kawa explaining that in Western lands the press was considered 
indispensable for spreading information, and petitioning the gov- 
ernment to encourage the issuing of papers in Japan. “It had the 
desired effect,” says Setsuzo Sawada, “and later on the regulation 
of newspapers by the government was relaxed to a considerable 
extent” (14). 

But Mr. Sawada foreshortens his perspective to undue propor- 
tions. It is true that, in 1881, an imperial ordinance promised the 
convocation of a Diet within ten years, but, on the other hand, the 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly were more sharply cur- 
tailed than ever. In the year following the Hosokawa memorial, a 
new law of public meeting intrusted a strict control over all assem- 
blies to the police. Three days’ notice was required to be given be- 
fore permission to meet could be granted, and names and addresses 
not only of all speakers, but also of all members of any political 
association, had to be recorded in police headquarters. Police were 
to attend each meeting and were empowered to dissolve the gather- 
ing whenever speakers trespassed into fields not mentioned in the 
preliminary information or whenever the speeches seemed to tempt 
the listeners into matters dangerous to public peace. No associa- 
tion might advertise its meetings, no circulars could be issued, and 
no combination could be effected with similar societies. Further- 
more, service men, police, teachers, students, apprentices, and 
women might not attend a discussion of political affairs (15). 

In essence these laws still govern political meetings in Japan, 
although students and women may now be permitted to attend. 
The rules, however, were extended two years later to apply to sci- 
entific gatherings as well as to political assemblages. Moreover, 
any speaker at a meeting which has been disrupted by police may 
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now be banned from public lecturing in any portion of the Empire 
for a period of one year if the action is deemed expedient by the 
home minister (16). 

n practice, the enforcement of these laws was more drastic 
than the letter. Almost every political party was forced to suspend. 
The press, too, was brought under a still more rigid supervision 
than before. Arrests and imprisonments of editors, proprietors, 
and managers of newspapers were again of almost daily occur- 
rence. Four more years of comparative tranquility, with criticism 
of the administration reduced by stringent laws, were followed by 
a series of mild riots in 1887 (17): 

To end the discontent a new peace-preservation law was issued, 
on Christmas day, prohibiting all secret societies and giving per- 
mission to the police to stop any meeting “whenever they deem 
such action necessary.” Two other articles deported all undesir- 
ables from Tokyo and established martial law throughout Japan. 
The terms were drastic to a hitherto unknown degree, for summary 
control was given to the authorities for the repression of “any per- 
son scheming something detrimental to public tranquility.” On the 
evening of the day this edict was announced 570 persons were de- 
ported from the capital. ““Tokyo,” says Mr. Uyehara, “was a small 
Paris of 1792” (18). 

No criticism was permissible for the vernacular press, but the 
papers operating under extrality immunity protested vigorously 
(19). Three days after the peace preservation law, the little liberty 
still possessed by native papers was removed with the announce- 
ment of a new press law. This new imperial edict was a general 
revision of the publication regulations in the interest of greater se- 
verity. Many of the older prohibitions were retained. No govern- 
ment documents and no petitions could be published except by ex- 
press official license. No foreigner might own, edit, or publish a 
vernacular gazette. No reports of criminal trials could be made 
until the preliminary verdict was announced. A deposit, so high as 
to be prohibitive in many cases, was required from all who wished 
permission to publish a newspaper treating of political affairs. 
Nothing might be said to undermine the existing type of govern- 
ment, or to disturb the constitutional laws (20). 
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No specific provision announced the repeal of certain older re- 
strictions, but as these were not renewed, it may be understood 
that, in practice, they were not to be enforced. Among these omis- 
sions were the prohibitions against government officials’ discussing 
official matters, against writing of foreign affairs, and against crit- 
icism either of domestic legislation or of official conduct. The pro- 
vision that newspaper writers were to be considered guilty of of- 
fenses instigated by their writings does not reappear. Editors were 
free to promulgate their views, provided the opinions were not 
prejudicial to public peace or subversive of public morals.*' The 
lax wording of this clause has been a cause of frequent criticism on 
the part of journalists from 1887 to the present day. 

A most important change brought in by the press law of 1887 
dealt with the censorship. The right to imprison editors or to fine 
them by executive order was abandoned, except after the judgment 
of a legal trial; but the ministers of war, home affairs, and the 
navy retained the right to suspend or to prohibit any journal, with- 
out public trial, if the news published was deemed likely to impair 
the interests of those departments: 


When the Minister of State for Home Affairs recognizes that a newspaper 
is prejudicial to public peace and order, or is detrimental to morals, he may 
either suspend or prohibit publication, and, in such case, prohibit its sale and 
distribution When a newspaper published in a foreign country is deemed 
to be prejudicial to public peace and order or detrimental to morals, the Min- 
ister of State for Home Affairs may prohibit its sale or distribution within 
the Japanese Empire.® 


Provisions were included whereby the war and navy ministers 


* The new libel provisions were unique. The basis was changed from that of 
“the greater the truth the greater the libel” to one of acquittal if the paper could 
show truth and prove that public welfare had been furthered by the publishing. 
Victims of misstatements had the right to publish corrections or protests up to a 
length of twice the original article. This must be inserted free of charge by the of- 
fending paper within three issues from the receipt of the correction. Any excess 
length, however, could be charged for at advertising rates. The correction must be 
published in the same type and at the head of the same division of the paper as the 
original article. The old libel law had set apart a separate section for corrections. 

*Captain Brinkley believed that this clause was intended to control foreign- 
language papers published under extrality regulations within the Japanese empire, 
“inasmuch as these papers claim to be beyond Japanese territorial jurisdiction for all 
other purposes” (21). 
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might issue special orders embargoing the publication of news re- 
ferring to military operations, and suspending papers guilty of vio- 
lating such injunctions. 

One concession in the law was the diminution of penalties. For 
only one offense—publication of matter undermining existing laws 
or threatening to disturb the constitutional system—was punish- 
ment thereafter to consist of both fine and imprisonment. Former- 
ly there were five offenses punishable in this manner. By the law 
of 1887 the penalties were to be alternative between imprisonment 
and fines. Only for the publication of obscenities was the penalty 
increased. 

Although Captain Brinkley, the government’s propagandist, 
greeted the new law as a great step forward, “unquestionably a 
great improvement,” and believed that it was “permeated by a 
spirit of liberalism,” the editors were far from convinced. Brinkley 
was willing to agree that complete liberty had not been achieved, 
but he contended that “few governments in Europe are more lib- 
eral.” Nevertheless, from the first session of the Diet, in 1890, the 
lower house consistently voted sweeping amendments, which were 
invariably defeated by the Peers (22). 

Instead of liberalizing press restrictions, the administration 
even found it necessary to tighten its control. The Sino-Japanese 
War called forth an imperial ordinance restricting press liberty. 
More than two hundred journals were suspended for criticisms of 
the treaty terms. The fact that no questions were ever raised as 
to the constitutionality of the action indicated clearly that the free- 
dom of the press, as guaranteed by the constitution “within the 
limits of law,” became illusory in times of national emergency (23). 

Amendments made in 1897 left nearly all the 1887 law intact, 
but made permanent suppressions possible only after court pro- 
ceedings. The home minister could still, however, suppress any 
particular issue which he considered subversive of the political sys- 
tem, disturbing to the laws, or detrimental to the interests of the 
imperial household. The foreign minister was added to the war 
and navy ministries as an officer who might embargo publication 
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of distasteful items, and disregard of the embargoes brought an 
automatic suspension of the offending journal (24)." 

Again a set-back to press liberty appeared when the Russo- 
Japanese War occurred, but it is noteworthy that the imperial or- 
dinances which were issued did not come until the actual war had 
ceased.* An Admonition Act, which had the severity of the peace- 
preservation law of 1887, and a special Press and Publication Act 
were intended to cope with popular objection to the Portsmouth 
Treaty terms rather than with military necessity. By the terms 
of these ordinances the home minister might prohibit further issue 
of any newspapers reflecting on the imperial house, aiming at the 
existing order of government, or inciting to disorder and crime. He 
might also prohibit any other newspaper thought by him to be 
issued by the same person. Within two weeks twenty-two news- 
papers were suspended, one of which, the Osaka Asahi, lost a total 
of thirty-four issues within a two months’ period (26). 

Few improvements on the press laws have since appeared. 
Amendments made in 1909 tightened rather than relaxed the regu- 
lations, for the amount of deposit required of papers dealing with 
political news was increased almost threefold. Additional safe- 
guards were secured against newspapers published in foreign coun- 
tries, through the enactment that any journal which offended twice 
within a year against the peace and good order of Japan should be 
permanently denied the use of Japanese mails. Once again war- 
time emergencies brought a revival of emergency legislation, simi- 
lar to that of the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars, but the 
regulations made in 1914 were expressly repealed in December, 
1922, and need not be specially considered (27). 

In all essentials the press law passed in 1887 has continued 
without important change for over forty years. In 1925 and 1926 
general revisions were attempted for the avowed purpose of pro- 

*The amendment of 1897 reduced the free correction of libels to the length of 
the original article, with excess over the original length to be paid for at advertising 
rates. 

* These edicts were issued the day following the signing of the treaty. They are 


not recorded by the Japan Mail, usually careful in reprinting legal documents of this 
sort. Uyehara says they were passed “during the continuance of the war” (25). 
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viding clear and concrete definitions of what the press rules really 
mean. As submitted to the Diet, however, the new draft marked 
but little change in freedom. One set of vague phrasing was merely 
substituted for another (28). 

Fortified by a second peace-preservation law of 1925, whereby 
those who seek to alter the national constitution or the form of 
government, or who oppose the institution of private property, are 
classed as anarchists and are liable to imprisonment for a ten-year 
term, the administration has now no fear of slightly loosening its 
hold upon the press.’ The new bill of 1926 changed the 1887 pro- 
hibition against “undermining the existing system of government 
or disturbing the constitutional law” to the equally elastic prohi- 
bition against publishing matter “designed to alter the national 


Constitution, . . . . or, by unlawful means, the fundamental 
principles of the political system or the system of private prop- 
erty” (29). 


If enforced to the letter, this regulation might have been con- 
strued as preventing discussion of measures proposing further 
democratic participation in either domestic or foreign policy. De- 
nial of the imperial sacredness would have been penalized by three 
years’ imprisonment and by confiscation of the plant in which the 
periodical was printed. It is by no means sure that the teachings 
of modern political science, economics, theology, or anthropology 
are in complete accord with certain sections of the constitution. 

As the administration’s interpretation of the editorial animus 
was made the test of guilt, no proof was necessary that overt deeds 
were actually committed. Similar weaknesses are discoverable in 
other sections of the proposed press bill, which, although failing 
to be voted on by the Peers in 1926, will almost certainly be re- 
introduced in the session of this coming winter. The old law de- 
creed suspension for articles impairing public peace, good order, 
or morality. The new draft forbade “false or exaggerated items 
calculated to arouse social unrest.” Premier Wakatsuki himself 
confessed that the meaning of these phrases must be left “to the 
common sense of the authorities concerned.” Past experience 


* For the complete wording of this law and an analysis of its importance, see 
the writer’s “Japan Keeps the Peace,” in the Nation, April 15, 1925. 
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amply demonstrates the tendency toward reaction which bureau- 
cracies are tempted to assume under conditions such as these (30). 

The 1926 press bill also closed the door against all criticism or 
investigations into foreign policy. An embargo was pronounced on 
“diplomatic secrets whose publication is inimical to the interests 
of the Empire.” This virtually commanded that all diplomatic 
news be limited to the official version. Taken in conjunction with 
the ban against false and exaggerated news and with the suspend- 
ing power enjoyed by the home, war, navy, and foreign minis- 
tries, this prohibition would have destroyed press freedom (31). 

Press-law development fails therefore to justify the hopes of 
liberty which were anticipated by the Restoration leaders. The 
government no longer owns the press, nor does it so freely annihi- 
late its journalistic critics as in the past, but neither does it lose 
its grip upon the journals. 
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THE LIMITED SOCIAL EFFECT OF RADIO 
BROADCASTING 


By MARSHALL D. BEUICK 


ABSTRACT 


The public has been led to believe that radio broadcasting is creating a social 
revolution. One-fifth of the population are “listeners.”’—There are about 20,000,000 
potential broadcast listeners and about 600 broadcasting stations, but they are only 
affecting markedly a limited group such as isolated dwellers. There are fundamental 
things in human nature that will prevent broadcasting from wielding any greater 
influence on us than the phonograph has. Radio does not make us congregate —Radio 
does not satisfy man’s desire to congregate with other persons in the mutual enjoy- 
ment of music, games, etc. Broadcasting cannot compete with other amusements.— 
Broadcasting does not encourage association or herding, and can, therefore, never 
compete injuriously with the theater, the concert, the church, or the motion picture. 
Radio’s greatest benefit is to isolated persons.—It will, however, serve most effectively 
the sightless, the bed-ridden, the farmer, and the deaf. 


In the past five years Jules Vernian impressions of radio and 
radio broadcasting have been driven into people’s minds by the 
active publicity man with his circus ballyhooing about the romance 
of radio and the wonders of wireless. The press agent has con- 
vinced many of us that there is practically nothing that radio can- 
not do, all the way from communicating with Mars and transmit- 
ting millions of kilowatts of electrical energy thousands of miles 
without wires to giving a college education to the nation and keep- 
ing wayward husbands at home. 

On the other hand, the song writers, theatrical producers, min- 
isters, authors, phonograph manufacturers, and musicians, all of 
whom are anxious to have a free ride on the ether wave of radio 
publicity, shout to a bewildered public that they will be ruined by 
radio. 

The growth of broadcasting has indeed been phenomenal, and 
in its expansion there probably occurred temporary injury to pho- 
nograph manufacturers until they realized that broadcasting could 
be used as a medium for indirectly advertising phonograph records 
and that they could sell combination radio receiving sets and pho- 
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The net profits of the Radio Corporation of America, which 
has done an extensive business in selling radio receivers and appa- 
ratus, tell part of the story of radio’s rise: 


Despite the fact that this company has recently announced a 
deficit, radio sales are apparently still on the increase. A business 
newspaper estimated a short time ago that the total sales of radio 
receiving sets and parts for these sets had reached $4,000,000,000 
for the year 1925. 

Broadcasting has brought more music in great variety to more 
people than ever before in history. There are today approximately 
5,000,000 receiving sets in use in the United States, which means 
that there are probably 20,000,000 potential “listeners-in” each 
night. 

In Venezuela more than a year ago the government authorities 
were so impressed by the pulling power of radio with the population 
that an executive order was put into effect placing a ban on the 
importation of radio receiving sets. The reason for this action was 
that the use of radio sets had kept employees away from work in 
the afternoon, when, after their noon-day meal, they sat and en- 
deavored to pick up American stations. Goucher College, in Mary- 
land, put into effect a similar rule whereby the students were pro- 
hibited from using radio sets because they were conducive to late 
hours for the young ladies in that institution. 

Estimates show that one out of every three families in New 
York City has a radio set, and in the whole United States one out 
of every five families has a set. In further proof of the widespread 
effect of radio broadcasting, the New York Edison Company pub- 
lished a survey which reports that the sales of radio receiving sets 
increased from $5,000,000 to $500,000,000 in five years up to 
January, 1926; and that $15,000,000 was spent during 1925 by 
broadcasting stations for programs. 

There are now about 600 stations in the United States which 
broadcast everything from educational material to advice to young 
mothers. The Secretary of Agriculture reported that in 1923 there 
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were twenty-four agricultural colleges which operated stations 
broadcasting weather, crops, and market reports. The Department 
of Agriculture also found out that there were about 121 stations 
that regularly broadcast weather conditions in forty states. In the 
state of Iowa alone the department estimated that there were more 
than 33,000 radio receiving sets on farms. In 1924 one estimate 
indicated that there were 108 educational institutions that operated 
radio broadcasting stations. There were also forty-seven churches 
and thirty-nine newspapers that controlled stations. 

Broadcasting began in a small way in November, 1920, and 
developed in the manner just outlined. A man in Pittsburgh decid- 
ed it would be good publicity for an electric manufacturing com- 
pany to broadcast the election returns of a presidential contest. 
Success, through arousing interest of nearby listeners, gave the 
stimulus to broadcasting that put it where it is today. 

The Associated Press put a ban on broadcasting any news 
gathered by that organization. The United Press Association, how- 
ever, saw its opportunity and used the radio as a vehicle for its 
news. They concluded that the plan worked to their advantage by 
arousing the public’s interest in newspapers. Soon afterward the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association announced that it 
recognized the value of radio broadcasting to newspapers and dis- 
pelled any fear of the harmful encroachment of radio on the func- 
tions of the press. The Associated Press soon modified its ban. 

Today radio broadcasting is cheering thousands of people 
in hospitals; it brings instruction and entertainment to isolated 
groups; in the prison it plays its part in social welfare; to the sight- 
less it is of inestimable value. In these environments radio will do 
its most effective and practical work. The great majority of radio 
programs, however, are prepared for the public at large. 

These programs have stimulated the conclusions that we shall 
have a greater religious consciousness, that we shall take a greater 
interest in politics than we are wont to, that we shall find less apa- 
thy for education, and that we shall wake up one bright morning 
with an international consciousness, the result of world-wide broad- 
cast programs, and the dawn of mutual understanding and world 


peace will have come. 
Startling predictions similar to these were made soon after 
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printing presses came into commercial use, and the formation of 
republican forms of government aroused numerous persons to try 
to point out the path that men wouid be certain to take toward in- 
ternational brotherhood and a world of intelligent and rational 
communities all metamorphosed under the potency of democracy. 

Of course, the printing press and the ideal of political democ- 
racy did alter our lives, just as broadcasting will, to some degree. 
An analysis of the situation shows that the greatest effect, however, 
will not be upon urban dwellers, to whom amusement, church at- 
tendance, education, and the latest market reports are not novel 
and are easily found elsewhere. 

The rural inhabitant will be the most benefited and concomi- 
tantly most affected. He receives by way of the broadcasting sta- 
tion what he has enjoyed in only a limited way. Where roads are 
poor or almost impassable at certain seasons, or when the weather 
is so severe that isolated dwellers are cut off from the world, the 
broadcasting station has become a necessity to the farmer. Broad- 
casting has an economic value to the agriculturalist, who now re- 
ceives commodity market reports the day they are assembled. As 
a result, the farmer near a town no longer sells his fresh eggs for 
what he thinks he can get. Today he charges the price that pre- 
vails in Philadelphia, New York, or Chicago. 

Radio manufacturers have been slow in reaching the farmers 
for two reasons. Most radio-set manufacturers only a short time 
ago could not meet the demands of the buying public in the large 
cities. Business was so profitable in the urban districts, and the 
merchandising cost was so low as compared with the rural district 
merchandising costs, that there existed no great motive to widen 
the market. During the past year, however, the salesman has 
turned up new furrows in agricultural areas, and he has found a 
fertile field for radio products. 

There are certain fundamental things in man’s nature that tend 
to show us that broadcasting cannot by any conceivable chance su- 
persede the theater, the concert, the variety show, or the lecture 
hall. The phonograph did not injure the musical comedy or dis- 
perse to the homes the audiences at the opera or concert. If the pho- 
nograph did anything, it indirectly increased attendance at these 
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musical performances by whetting the public’s appetite in the home. 
Besides, the motion picture has not ruined the theater. And if in 
the next ten years some other mechanical or electrical contrivance 
for providing entertainment is devised, nothing startling will hap- 
pen to the present forms of amusement. All these forms of enter- 
tainment or instruction are additions to our activities in an age 
when men appear capable of absorbing any number of innovations 
for diversion. 

When we consider the psychological reasons that lie behind 
man’s entertainment experiences, we find certain human character- 
istics which lead us to predict that broadcasting will not supersede 
more socialized forms of entertainment. It is the novelty in broad- 
casting that has given it its impetus and that accounts for the tre- 
mendous strides the business has made. No powerful stimulation 
of man’s instincts or emotions accounts for the spread of the popu- 
larity of broadcasting. 

Man, we have been told by the ancient political economists, is 
a gregarious animal, just as the majority of animals are. Some 
modern investigators tell us that there is a distinct instinct of gre- 
gariousness. Other sociologists doubt that gregariousness is any- 
thing more than a habit condition that man was obliged to adopt 
after ages in which herd, tribe, or group association was found use- 
ful. At any rate we know that most human beings crave to associ- 
ate with other human creatures. 

This habit of gregariousness settled deeply in man’s behavior. 
The greater the group, the greater the feeling of security men ex- 
perienced. This tendency continued to develop until such phenom- 
ena as the populating of London, Shanghai, and New York oc- 
curred. Crowds are largely responsible for the growth of large 
cities. We may tell ourselves that it is greater opportunity that 
brings men to cities, but we know that the proportion of success to 
failures in the metropolis is less than in the smaller community. 

Even the desire to go for a walk of an evening, which is com- 
mon to people in large cities, is not stimulated by a desire for a 
walk so much as to feel one’s self among human beings like one’s 
self. If the walk were the real reason for taking such exercise, peo- 
ple would logically seek less crowded streets, where walking would 
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not be hindered. Instead, London goes to the seething Strand, and 
New York, to bubbling Broadway or to some other street where 
there are sure to be crowds. 

Insignificant occasions will draw crowds, not because of the 
occasion or the notable person associated with the occasion, but 
because “people will be there.” We all enjoy going to the Rialto, 
not for the gossip, but for the association with other human beings. 
The baseball game, the football game, and even a strike for which 
we may have little sympathy are all things in which the desire to 
be with the crowd figures. 

Men crave this human contact so strongly that those who are 
disturbed by its being repressed or by some psychopathic condi- 
tion suffer with agoraphobia. This psychic disturbance is a mor- 
bidly intense manifestation of a person’s gregarious desires. Per- 
sons so afflicted cannot tolerate being alone and they are overcome 
with distressing emotions by even the sight of a great open plain 
or uninhabited place. 

Societal aggregations are outlets for many of our urges, and 
they create stimuli that are satisfying usually because they arouse 
some of our tendencies that demand expression. Men experience 
the same organic sympathy among people of their own town or re- 
ligious group that many species of animals do. A frisky lamb stim- 
ulates all the other lambs in the flock. A baying hound sets his 
brothers in the pack to baying. 

The frisky lamb suggests to the others that it is pleasurable 
to be frisky; and being frisky like the other lambs makes any one 
lamb feel comfortable in the presence of his kind which he is imi- 
tating. His activity makes him feel more like one of the flock. 

Men behave in a similar manner. By some bond of sympathy 
like race, religion, education, or trade men enter a human group. 
In this crowd the individual feels a fundamental resemblance with 
his fellows that gives him the same comfort that his prehistoric 
forbears felt in the roaming human hordes. 

Human beings enjoy acting in concert. The individual will 
even go as far as to migrate with his group, like the Puritans, the 
Flemings who left Holland for England, the Catholics who came 
from England to Maryland, or the Mormons who wandered to the 
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new lands in the western United States. This like response with the 
crowd of like individuals assists an individual in becoming more 
conscious of the group he has chosen for his security and recogni- 
tion. 

This like response also means imitation, in which all human 
beings find pleasure at times. Besides, this association is devoid 
of unpleasant phases like shrinking from those around or being 
obliged to retreat. All these outlets allow for other satisfying ex- 
pressions. We can dramatize ourselves and converse, and thereby 
gratify a desire for recognition and generally inflate our egos. 

There is an element of dramatizing one’s self in applause in the 
theater or at the baseball game. This game is popular because it 
gives us the pleasure that arises from the reaction of concerted phy- 
sical and mental excitement which Franklin H. Giddings has point- 
ed out. 

In fact, Dr. Giddings has thrown out the suggestion that there 
is probably as much a struggle for satisfaction as there is a struggle 
for existence. To judge by the efforts expended in getting to ball 
games, and at them, this idea appears thoroughly sound. 

Broadcasting has hardly any gregarious or association appeals. 
Broadcasting is a great deal like another form of home entertain- 
ment, the phonograph, which has already assumed its place in our 
social life without destroying other forms of entertainment. Man 
cannot satisfy his desire for association with others of whom he is 
conscious of being of the same kind; nor can he act in concert with 
other human beings through broadcasting. 

There is no great “kick” in mailing applause to a favorite 
broadcasting station, and it requires tremendous exertion with the 
imagination to feel one’s self a part of a broadcast audience. You 
cannot applaud a radio program in concert with other human be- 
ings, and you cannot dramatize yourself with the radio audience. 

The only way in which broadcasting can appeal to man’s desire 
to congregate is seen in crowds listening before a loudspeaker to re- 
ports of baseball and football games, to prize-fight reports, political 
speeches, and similar events that draw crowds in busy city streets, 
at summer resorts, and in clubs. By talking to people in these 
crowds I found that many of them had sets at home. They appar- 
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ently were not there because it was impossible to use a radio at 
home. Were they there because they enjoyed being with a crowd, 
all of whom were thrilled by a common interest? 

Broadcasting can never really stimulate a consciousness of 
kind. It will remain with us if it can be properly financed and if the 
programs are of a high grade. But it will perform its greatest serv- 
ice to isolated persons like farmers, the sightless, and those who are 
nearly deaf. Besides, it will perform a valuable function in bad or 
severe weather, when the city dwellers want to remain at home. 

Men must go among men. When they require this association 
they will seek the theater, the cinema, the church, the concert, the 
political meeting, and the lodge. These things radiotelephony can- 
not injure, because they have social, psychological appeals of which 
broadcasting is almost entirely devoid. 

The national radio conference which may be held in 1927 can- 
not change the status of broadcasting as a social force to any appre- 
ciable extent. It can deal only with technical rules and the re-allo- 
cating of the etheric wave-lengths. Meantime the rural community 
will continue to benefit by broadcasting and the sophisticated city 
dweller will tire of the novelty. 
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Any attempt to review social psychological literature will result in a 
list that is arbitrary and unsatisfactory. The reviewer is embarrassed by 
the riches of the material, at least in quantity. 

Fortunately several excellent reviews have been made in the recent 
past, and to these the reader is cordially referred. Allport (3, 4, 7), Ber- 
nard (16), and Young (116) will keep the student busy for a while run- 
ning down references, while Fischer (48) gives more of the foreign lit- 
erature. 

Something of the development of social psychology can be learned 
from the textbooks, beginning with Baldwin (9), who brought the social 
concept to the fore. One goes on to Ross (96), who brought the torch 
from France, and passes to McDougall (79), whose theory of instinct 
still occupies the center of the stage. The differences between McDougall 
and Shand (97) have been the subject of considerable writing. 

While Thorndike (100) was not writing for social psychologists, they 
have made much use of his work. Ginsberg (54) represents the begin- 
ning of a reaction against McDougall, while Wallas (105) is uncritical of 
the central doctrine. Holt represents an effort to synthesize Freudianism 
and behaviorism, and Allport (5) is writing the social psychology from 
the standpoint of a behaviorist. Groves (56) is another synthesizer, while 
Williams (114, 115) represents a fresh approach, his work being the so- 
cial psychological implication of Giddings’ theory. Cooley (26, 28) is one 
of the pioneers in the field whose influence has been growing from the be- 
ginning. Many efforts to synthesize the subject have naturally been 
made, notable among which are those of Ellwood (43), Bogardus (20), 
and Bernard (14). Bartlett (11) uses the old tools but with fresh mate- 
rial, while Gault (51) comes to social psychology from the laboratory, 
and Dunlap (39) writes a psychology of desire. Balz (10) argues against 
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individualism, Znaniecki (117) makes psychology the analysis of a social 
act, while Dewey (31) treats it under the head of habit and impulse gen- 
erating intelligence and leading to moral life. 

Of general theoretical articles there is no end. A few must suffice, 
quite arbitrarily chosen. Dewey (33) gives comfort to the instinct school 
for the last time. The general task of social psychology is excellently 
stated by the editors of the Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social 
Psychology (40). Cooley (27) argues again for the type of introspection 
which Faris (47) agrees to. Kroeber (72) would seem to identify sociolo- 
gy and social psychology, while Lowie (77) makes the point that culture 
is essentially psychology. Bentley (12) urges the importance of group 
and individual investigation, Judd (63) argues for the study of institu- 
tions, and Faris (46) appeals for ethnology as psychological material. 

One of the liveliest controversies of the past five years has referred 
to instincts. Dunlap (36, 37) was very early with his articles, and the at- 
tack was carried on by Bernard (15), Faris (44), Kuo (74, 75, 76), and 
others. There was naturally an answer from Professor McDougall (80, 
81) and his friends, among whom Wells (111, 112, 113) was very vigor- 
ous. Dunlap (38) answered McDougall, and Eldredge (41) attempts a 
synthesis. Cason (24) argues that gregariousness is not an instinct, and 
Drever (35), a stout defender, classifies them. The controversy was con- 
tinued by Geiger (52, 53), Griffith (55), and Tolman (103, 104) and 
produced two valuable books by Josey (62) and Bernard (13). At the 
present time the anti-instinct crowd can claim Watson, Dewey, and All- 
port, while the partisans of McDougall are busy strengthening their posi- 
tion and guarding more carefully their statements. 

The ancient controversy concerning the one and the many has been 
revived by the publication of McDougall’s Group Mind (78), to which 
general problem Follett (49) is addressed. Wallis (106) argues for the 
reality of the group, and so does Boodin (21). Ellwood (42) insists that 
culture is psychic, and Davy (30) gives a clear statement of the position 
of his French masters. Allport (1, 2) attacks vigorously what he calls the 
“group fallacy,” and Perry (89) in a piece of fine writing tries to laugh 
the mystics out of court. 

The writer cannot forbear mention of the Gestalt psychology, which 
has been introduced into this country so persuasively and so skilfully by 
Kofika (66, 67, 68) and Kohler (69, 70, 71). A very adequate study of 
the Gestalt psychology, with critical notes, has been made by Helson 
(58). 

Some worth-while discussions have appeared concerning environ- 
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ment. Carmichael (23) insists that heredity and environment are not 
antithetical and is in line with Jennings (61) and his biological friends. 
Bernard (17) emphasizes environment and proposes a hyphenated term. 
Herskovits (60) writes of environment under the head of social patterns, 
but there is much more literature on environment than is here cited. 

The problem of the nature and the origin of the personality has re- 
ceived treatment from various sources. Basic to the work of a whole 
group of social psychologists are the articles of Mead (82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
87). Mead has consistently elaborated the approach to the problem 
which emphasizes behavior and at the same time by the aid of the doc- 
trine of the significant symbol brings in the imagination and redintegra- 
tion. Perhaps the most important contribution Mead has made to our 
thought is his discussion of the implication of self-stimulation. In taking 
the role of the other the individual becomes conscious of himself. Prince 
(92, 93) is still interested in the problem of dissociation, and while multi- 
ple personality exists, yet he would at times prefer to define personality 
as the sum tota! of our traits. Thomas (98) discusses personality as habit 
formation, and Burgess (22) emphasizes the réle of the group. Kempf 
(65) is no longer new, but still important. His is the emphasis upon the 
visceral factors with an effort to synthesize psychoanalysis. 

Discussion of intelligence runs the gamut from logic to mental tests. 
Bode (19) has a discussion that is far too little known, and Thurstone 
(101, 102) has a view of intelligence quite different from that of the 
ordinary laboratory psychology worker. There is a good behavioristic 
account in Dashiell (29), while Herrick (59) attacks some psychological 
problems in opposition both to behaviorism and to the school of Mc- 
Dougall. 

The concept of types has been little advanced since the publications 
of Jung (64) and Downey (34). Reuter (95) and Faris (45) attempt 
to recommend the concept of social attitudes for general favor. 

It is a matter for regret and searching of heart that when we come to 
the literature on actual methods of research in social psychology we have 
very little to report. Thomas and Znaniecki (99) introduced the method 
of studying personality from private letters and autobiographies. Krue- 
ger (73) has carried on the work of collecting life-histories and proposes 
some criteria. Hart (57) and Ream (94), by means of questionnaires and 
blanks to be filled out, have worked out tests of social relations which 
have been rather widely imitated. Allport (6) has tried to work out the 
personality traits both by the method of rating and by that of self-esti- 
mate. Moore (88) has a similar measure of aggressiveness, and the 
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Pressey tests (90, 91) for investigating emotions deserve mention al- 
though they have been out for some years. 


Blanton (18) is typical of studies on children, and Watson’s papers 


(107, 108, 109, 110) are models of careful, controlled observation. Garth 
(50) may be cited as representing the attempt to establish racial differ- 
ences, and Chapin’s paper (25) is a model for the study of social phe- 
nomena by statistical methods. 


The Psychologies of 1925, edited by Murchinson, and The Problems 


of Personality, issued in honor of Morton Prince, are not included in this 
bibliography because they have been so recently reviewed in this Journal. 
They constitute, however, the best recent literature in this field. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
—<A report of the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
held in St. Louis December 28-31, will be given in the March issue of 
the Journal. Other social science associations meeting in St. Louis at the 
same time were the American Economic Association, the American Po- 
litical Science Association, the American Statistical Association, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association, and the National Community Center Association. 

The program of the main divisions of the Society on Historical So- 
ciology, Social Psychology, Social Research, Social Biology, Human Ecol- 
ogy, and Methods of Research centered about the general subject, “The 
Progress of Sociology.” The various sections of the Society considered 
current research projects in rural sociology, educational sociology, the 
family, the sociology of religion, the teaching of the social sciences in the 
schools, and community organization. 


The Hanover Conference.—The Committee on Problems and Policy, 
appointed to give consideration to special questions and general policy by 
the Social Science Research Council, held a conference during the last 
three weeks of August, at Hanover, New Hampshire. 

The purpose of the Conference was to bring together for further de- 
liberation the members of the various subcommittees which had been 
appointed during the year to cover different fields of research, and which 
had held several sessions. The discussions of the subcommittees cen- 
tered, in the main, around proposed projects to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Problems and Policy for recommendation to the Social Science 
Research Council. 

Among the subjects discussed by the Conference, and which were 
later approved by the Committee on Problems and Policy and adopted 
by the Social Research Council, are the following: 

The Committee on the Study of Scientific Method in the Social Sci- 
ences was authorized to prepare, in the form of a book, a comprehensive 
study of the content and meaning of scientific method in the!social sci- 
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ences. The volume is expected to include a series of case studies selected 
so as to illustrate the application of method, a critical evaluation of meth- 
ods, and a summary. This book is intended to serve as a guide to the 
Council, and to be used as a manual for research students. The different 
social science associations meeting in St. Louis were asked to set aside 
a session for the discussion of scientific method in the social sciences. 

Two important studies now in progress in the field of industrial rela- 
tions were recommended for continued support: (1) a study of “Changes 
in Labor Output per Hour” as a further development of Dr. Harvey Je- 
rome’s investigation on mechanization and labor in industry; (2) “The 
Labor Market,” investigated by Dr. Leo Wolman. 

The Committee on Pioneer Belts met with a similar committee from 
the National Research Council and agreed upon a general method of ap- 
proach to this field of such great interest to geology and geography, as 
well as to the social sciences. Upon their suggestion, the Council ap- 
proved a survey of a marginal area in Western Canada, to be conducted 
in co-operation with other agencies. 

Several studies relating to the Negro were placed under the guidance 
of a new committee, to be known as the Advisory Committee on Inter- 
Racial Relations. 

An Advisory Committee on Social and Economic Research in Agri- 
culture was re-constituted and its powers enlarged. 

Several important studies in the field of crime were under discussion, 
and two projects were recommended for immediate action: (1) a pre- 
liminary survey of research in crime and criminal justice; (2) a survey 
of personality traits and community factors in juvenile delinquency. 
This latter study aims to make inquiries into all factors in the individual 
and the community which condition and determine individual behavior. 

Among other committees set up or continued by the Council were 
those on “Cultural Areas,” “International Relations,” “Grants in Aid,” 
“Human Migrations,” “Indexing and Digesting of the Session Laws of 
Various States,” and “Social Science Abstracts.” 


The Social Service Review.—A new quarterly devoted to the scien- 
tific and professional interest of social work, to be known as the Social 
Service Review, will be edited by the faculty of the Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago, and pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. The managing editors are 
Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, who have been leaders, 
from the beginning, in the field of professional education for social work, 
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and authors of several of the most important volumes in social economics 
and social work. 

Since the new profession of social work crosses the frontiers of eco- 
nomics and sociology, of political science and law, of psychology and 
psychiatry, contributions of interest to social workers from all these fields 
of the psychological and social sciences will appear in the pages of the 
Review. Outstanding social workers and authorities upon social prob- 
lems, both from the United States and from foreign countries, will con- 
tribute to the new periodical. In each issue there will be articles, docu- 
ments, comments, and reports of significant investigations of interest to 
social workers, and reviews of important books. The first number will 
appear in February with a leading article by Ernst Freund, “Deportation 
Legislation in the Sixty-ninth Congress.” 

In connection with the Social Service Review, its editorial board is 
planning a series of “Social Service Monographs.” Four monographs are 
now being projected: The Bail System in Chicago, by Arthur L. Beeley; 
The Adoption Law of Illinois and Its Administration, by Elinor Nims; 
A Study of the Admissions to the Juvenile Detention Home of Cook 
County, by Savilla Millis; The Illinois Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, by Alice 
M. Channing. 

The establishment of the Social Service Review as an outstanding 
journal marks a new step in the professional development of social work. 


Institut Internationale de Sociologie—-M. Gaston Richard, profes- 
sor of Social Science in the University of Bordeaux, has been elected suc- 
cessor to the late M. René Worms, secretary of the International Insti- 
tute of Sociology and editor of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie. 


Société de Sociologie de Genéve.—Revue internationale de sociologie 
reports the organization, June 25, 1926, of the Sociological Society of 
Geneva. It has as its object the exclusively scientific study of social 
facts, by inductive analysis and verification of hypotheses—at least those 
which are possible of positive observation. Its thirty charter members in- 
clude specialists in linguistics, economic history, human geography, social 
zoology, botany, psychology, history, archaeology, psychopathology, phi- 
losophy, physics, statistics, education, economics, social economics, and 
mathematics, as well as sociology. Its president is M. G. L. Duprat, pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Social Economics in the University of Geneva. 


Institute of International Education.—A limited number of Ameri- 
can Field Service Fellowships for advanced studies in French universities, 
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with a stipend of $1,200, tenable for one year with the possibility of re- 
newal for the second year, will be awarded for the year 1927-28. The fel- 
lowships, which are open only to male citizens of the United States under 
certain qualifications that may be learned by inquiry, cover a wide range 
of subjects, including sociology. For further information, address Stephen 
B. Duggan, Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


American-German Student Exchange, Inc.—A limited number of fel- 
lowships for study in Germany in various fields, including sociology, will 
be awarded American students for the year 1927-28. Application blanks 
and full information may be secured from Carl J. Friedrich, Institute of 
International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. Applications 
properly filled out and accompanied by the required credentials must be 
in the hands of the Exchange by February 15, 1927. 


The Missouri Crime Survey.—The major findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Missouri Crime Survey have recently been published by the 
Missouri Association for Criminal Justice in a pamphlet entitled The Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice in Missouri, by Raymond Moley. The 
complete report will be published, in a book of six hundred pages or more, 
by The Macmillan Company at an early date. 


The Vienna Criminological Series ——The publication of a new series 
of criminological works in German has recently been announced. They 
will be edited by W. Gleispach, Vienna, and will cover the entire field of 
criminology, especially theories of causes, criminal biology, criminal psy- 
chology, the legal aspects of medicine and psychiatry, criminal statistics, 
and criminal policy. The first volume is Das Wahrsagen, by H. Streicher, 
of Vienna; the second volume is Das Schmerzproblem und seine foren- 
sische Bedeutung, by R. Michel, of Graz. The publisher is Julius Spring- 
er, of Vienna. 

Judge Baker Foundation.—Dr. William Healy and Dr. Augusta F. 
Bronner, directors of the Foundation, have published with Macmillan a 
study of the effectiveness of the present methods of treating delinquency, 
under the title Delinquents and Criminals: Their Making and Unmaking. 


Clark University—Dr. Dudley W. Willard, of the University of 
Washington, is now assistant professor of sociology. 


University of Illinois——A new book in Lippincott’s sociological se- 
ries is Recent Development in the Social Sciences, by Edward Cary 
Hayes, editor of the series. 
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Indiana University.—J. B. Lippincott Company announces in its so- 
ciological series, edited by E. C. Hayes, the publication of Social Progress, 
by U. G. Weatherly. 


Iowa State College —The Sociology of Rural Life is a recent volume 
by Dr. Horace B. Hawthorne, assistant professor of Rural Sociology, in 
the “Century Social Science Series,” edited by Professor Edward A. Ross. 


University of Minnesota.—Harper and Brothers announce, in their 
new “Social Science Series” edited by Professor F. Stuart Chapin, An /n- 
troduction to Anthropology, by Wilson D. Wallis. 


University of Missouri—Dr. Harmon O. DeGraff, who took his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago last June, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology at the University of Missouri. Professor A. F. 
Kuhlman, who spent last year in research work for the Missouri Associa- 
tion of Criminal Justice and in graduate work in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has resumed his duties in the department of sociology 
at the University of Missouri. Miss Mary F. Brisley, formerly head of 
the School for the Training of Social Workers, in Louisville, Kentucky, 
has been appointed assistant professor of rural sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and will have charge of the courses especiaily designed 
to train social workers. A new department of rural sociology has been 
established in the College of Agriculture in the University of Missouri, 
of which Professor E. L. Morgan is chairman. Professor Morgan and 
other members of this department will also be members of the staff of 
the department of sociology in the College of Arts and the Graduate 
School. The total enrolment in sociology in the University of Missouri 
for the fall semester is 670. 


University of Pittsburgh—Dr. George A. Lundberg, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, has joined the department of sociology, to help take 
care of the increased demands for the second semester of this year. 


University of Pennsylvania.—The staff of the department of sociol- 
ogy now includes eleven men, of whom four are full professors, and five 
are instructors. 

Professor Stuart Rice, formerly of Dartmouth College, has taken 
charge of graduate and undergraduate research projects, his appointment 
dating from July 1. He is also offering a graduate seminar on methods 
of research, and a graduate course dealing with the application of the 
scientific method to social sciences. 

Dr. J. T. Sellin has returned after two years’ absence on leave for 
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study in Europe, and has charge of graduate and undergraduate work in 
criminology. Dr. Clifford Kirkpatrick will give the graduate course in 
social psychology the second semester of the year 1926-27. Mr. Willard 
Waller, of the University of Chicago, has recently been added to the staff 
as instructor in social problems and criminology. New facilities for 
graduate study and new courses are being added each year. 


University of North Carolina.—Mr. Wiley B. Sanders, who is absent 
on leave while pursuing work at the Graduate School of Social Service 
Administration at the University of Chicago, has been appointed to an 
assistant professorship in the Schoo! of Public Welfare. 


North Carolina State Coliege.—The first book published in Harper’s 
“Social Science Series,” which is under the editorship of Professor F. 
Stuart Chapin, is Human Relations, a college textbook in citizenship by 
Carl C. Taylor and B. F. Brown. Rural Sociology, a study of rural aed 
lems by Carl C. Taylor, is also announced in this series. 


Smith College.—Alfred A. Knopf announces the publication of The 
Racial Basis of Civilization, by Frank H. Hankins. The book is in two 
parts: one, a critical history of racial theories; the other, an analysis of 
the concept and the social réle of race. 


Susquehanna University.—Professor W. C. Heffner, who was former- 
ly with Thiel College, is now with this institution. He is one of the few 
present members of the American Sociological Society who attended its 
meeting in Providence, twenty years ago, the first meeting held after the 
organization of the Society in Baltimore, the preceding year. 


Syracuse University —Dr. Iva L. Peters has resigned at Goucher 
College to accept the position of dean and director of personnel for 
women. 


University of Utah—Professor Arthur L. Beeley was active in the 
organization of the newly formed Utah Society for Mental Hygiene. 


University of Virginia—The University of Virginia has received 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation a grant of $137,500 for 
a period of five years, for the organization of a Social Science Research 
Institute. 


University of Washington Professor R. D. McKenzie, who held 
the Guggenheim travel fellowship, returned from his tour around the 
world and resumed teaching in the autumn semester. Dr. McKenzie is 
particularly interested in making observations upon the ecological basis 
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of world-organization. Certain materials and conclusions from his re- 
search were incorporated in the paper “Dominance as an Ecological Con- 
cept,” which he read at the St. Louis meeting of the American Sociological 


Society. 


University of West Virginia.—Professor Thomas L. Harris will de- 
vote his time to research in rural sociology at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, for the second semester, and Professor Grove S. Dow, for- 
merly of Denver University, will conduct his courses. 


Whittier College.—Professor C. M. Panunzio, well known as the au- 
thor of The Soul of an Immigrant and as a specialist in immigration, is 
now head of the department of economics and sociology. 


Yale University.—Applications for the 1927-28 Sterling fellowships 
for research in humanistic studies and the natural sciences must be sub- 
mitted to the Dean of the Graduate School before March 1. Candidates 
for research or senior fellowships, with a stipend ranging from $1,000 to 
$2,500 or more, must have the Ph.D. degree or such training and experi- 
ence in research as is indicated by this degree. Candidates for junior fel- 
lowships, with stipends of from $1,000 to $1,500, must be well advanced 
in their work toward the Ph.D. degree. 
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White Servitude in Pennsylvania. By CHEESMAN A. HERRICK. 
1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey, 1926. 
Pp. 330. $4.50. 

The Southern Plantation Overseer: As Revealed in His Letters. 
Smith College Fiftieth Anniversary Publications. By JoHn 
SPENCER BassETT, Pu.D., LL.D. Northampton, Massachu- 
setts: Smith College, 1925. Pp. vii+-280. 

The Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction. By At- 
RUTHEUS AMBUSH TAYLOR. Washington, D.C.: Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1924. Pp. 275. $2.15. 

Free Negro Heads of Families in the United States in 1830. By 
CarTER GODWIN Woopson, editor of the Journal of Negro 
History. Washington, D.C.: Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Inc., 1925. Pp. lvii+296. $5.00. 

Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United States in 1830: to- 
gether with absentee ownership of slaves in the United States 
in 1830. Compiled under the direction of and edited by Car- 
TER GODWIN Woopson. Washington, D.C.: The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1924. Pp. viii+78. 
Apply. 

Between Black and White. Autobiographical sketches. By HENRY 
Hucu Proctor, D.D. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1925. Pp. 
xi+189. $1.50. 

The Negro in American Life. By JEROME Down, Professor of So- 
ciology, University of Oklahoma. New York: The Century 
Co., 1926. Pp. xix+611. $5.00. 

White servitude and Negro slavery grew up in America together. 
The two systems were, in fact, for a considerable time in competition 
with each other. In Virginia, in the course of about a century, slavery 
superseded and quite replaced servitude. In Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, white servants tended to replace Negro slaves. 
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Why did servitude give place to slavery in Virginia? James Curtis 
Ballgah, who studied the subject in that state, says that, under the condi- 
tions which slavery imposed, the Negro in Virginia was a better laborer 
than the white man. 

Why did servitude survive in Pennsylvania, when it was declining 
elsewhere? This is the theme of Dr. Herrick’s monograph. Briefly, his 
explanation is this: Pennsylvania was, from the very first, as compared 
with other colonies, predestined to become a manufacturing community. 
The trades were, to be sure, carried on during the Colonial period as 
household industries. Even so, they required an amount of skill and dis- 
cipline that the Negro did not possess. Virginia, on the other hand, by the 
character of its soil and its climate, and in consequence of its geographical 
location, was condemned to agriculture and to the one-crop system of 
colonial countries. These differences in the character of the fundamental 
industries became in the course of time the basis for differences in culture 
and custom. Dr. Herrick’s study is valuable just because his more search- 
ing investigation has revealed more completely than any previous study 
of the subject the specific factors which have determined the divergent 
evolution, in different environments, of these two similar institutions— 
institutions which in the long run have determined the character of the 
civilization in which they grew up. One is permitted to say this because 
civilization in the South is, on the whole, a product of the plantation, and 
civilization in the North, based as it was upon the homestead rather than 
the plantation, got its final form with the introduction of the factory. 

The most important figure on the southern plantation, and the one 
most neglected by the students of that institution, was the overseer. In 
his position as administrator of the plantation and as governor of the 
plantation community, this man’s responsibilities were very great, and in 
the absence of the plantation owner his powers were practically unlim- 
ited. His position, which was distinctly inferior to that of the master, was 
not one in which he was likely to win the affection of the slaves. In the 
words of the author, “The overseer was not loved; as a rule he was not 
lovable.” He was not chosen for the qualities that would have endeared 
him to the subjects he ruled, and his occupation probably did not improve 
his natural disposition. 

In rescuing from oblivion the letters in which these men have re- 
corded, for the benefit of their employers, the difficulties of their tasks, 
Professor Bassett has thrown new light upon an unfamiliar aspect of 
plantation life. He has, at the same time, given us an intimate picture of 
a type—the man whose fate it was to be the shock absorber of the system 
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which he, more completely than anyone else, embodied and personified. 
These letters, intimate and artless as they are, afford the best possible 
evidence of the mind, the character, and the culture of the men who wrote 
them. From them we may learn not only what an overseer did, but how 
he thought and felt about his job. 

It is quite a different task that Mr. Taylor, of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life, has undertaken in the volume The Negro in South 
Carolina during the Reconstruction. There is probably no period in the 
recent history of the United States that has more intrigued historical stu- 
dents than this. On the other hand, there is no episode in American his- 
tory that is open to such divergent interpretations. The difficulty is that 
it involves a race problem. Under these circumstances, history is always 
likely to assume the character of a polemic or an apology. Nothing of this 
sort mars the present study. On the other hand, it cannot be said that 
Mr. Taylor’s investigations have added much that is new to our knowl- 
edge of reconstruction in South Carolina. What he has done is to put the 
whole matter in a different context. He has not minimized the disorders 
or the corruption of that period, but he has put these episodes at the con- 
clusion of a volume which describes in some detail the actual condition 
of the freedmen with respect to education, industry, and politics. He has 
not sought to paint the period in lurid colors. Rather, he has looked for 
facts which toned down the picture and humanized it. What we have, 
therefore, is rather a sober account of events during that critical period. 
Histories by “investigators” are not likely to be thrilling, but they often 
are more informing than histories more brilliantly written by those who 
have not had time to investigate. And this is true in the case of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s present study. 

More significant and more far-reaching in their ultimate bearing 
upon our knowledge of the life and history of the Negro during slavery 
are the studies by Carter G. Woodson, of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, of the free Negro during slavery times. The free 
Negro was more maligned and more misunderstood during slavery than 
any other man whose fate was bound up with that system. He was often, 
nevertheless—contrary to tradition—a man of some consequence in his 
community. In the seaboard cities he was likely to be himself a slave- 
holder and to share the sentiments of the white slaveholder toward the 
slave system. In the North, on the contrary, he was more likely to have 
been, like Frederick Douglass, a fugitive slave and an ardent abolitionist. 

Furthermore, the descendants of the free Negroes are almost the only 
Negroes who have a family tradition that goes back into the period before 
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the war. The purpose of the present volume—which is made up largely 
of these names—is to salvage that tradition. These names are gathered 
primarily, as Dr. Woodson says, to facilitate further study. Aside from 
everything else, the sheer fact of the numbers and locations of free Ne- 
groes living at the fateful year of 1830 is interesting and important, since 
the census from which these names were copied may fairly be taken as 
the date when that “irrepressible conflict” began which ended in the 
Civil War. 

The volume on the free Negro is a sequel to and a continuation of 
earlier reports on free Negro owners of slaves, and both are merely intro- 
ductory to further investigations and studies now, it is to be presumed, 
in progress. 

One difficulty in any attempt to reproduce the life of the Negro in 
slavery, as he felt it, is that most of the Negro’s tradition is still to so 
large an extent oral. The Negro’s account of his own life, as he remem- 
bers and relates it, is invariably embroidered with incidents often thrill- 
ing or pathetic, and always humorous. The story of his life as he records 
it, on the other hand, is likely to be dull and tedious. It is incredible that 
a man who has seen so much of life as has Henry Hugh Proctor should 
write so dull a story. Born after the war, in or near Fayetteville, Ten- 
nessee, of slave parents, educated at Nashville and at Yale, he was an 
active figure at Atlanta during the riot, participated in the work of build- 
ing better race relations after that time, went abroad as a soldier in the 
world war, migrated northward, following presumably his congregation, 
and has been an outstanding figure in every movement that has concerned 
the Negro in the communities in which he lived. He has also had the 
opportunity for education that comes with the necessity of canvassing the 
country for funds to carry on beneficent enterprises. In spite of all this, 
Between Black and White is merely a hastily written, incomplete, and 
prosaic account of an extraordinary career. 

The question of race relations, as Professor Jerome Dowd remarks, 
is one of the greatest of social questions. In view of that fact, one who 
has had opportunity to read and meditate upon the vast output of litera- 
ture on this subject during the past thirty years would seem to be already 
equipped to write a book on the subject, even if he had made no inde- 
pendent investigation. This is the case of Professor Dowd. His book is 
not the result of research, but of reading. It is not a systematic treatise, 
but an encyclopedia—a book of reference. In this book one will find 
something well worth reading on almost every aspect of the race problem. 
Not only that, but he will find the facts interpreted in the manner and the 
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mood of a man who is invariably sane and sympathetic, and, on the whole, 
an uptimist. One is disposed, however, to offer one general criticism. In 
view of recent developments—the movement of the Negro to the indus- 
trial cities of the North, the new race consciousness of the Negro as re- 
flected in the new Negro literature—in view of this and all that it signi- 
fies, most of the materials in this volume, even the benevolent mood in 
which it is written, strike one as rather antiquated and out of date. 


Rosert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Asia: A Short History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By HERBERT H. GowEn, D.D., F.R. As. Soc. With Illustra- 
tions. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. Pp. xx-+-436. $3.50. 


China and the West: A Sketch of Their Intercourse. By W. E. 
SootHitL. New York: Oxford University Press, 1925. Pp. 
224. $3.50. 

What’s Wrong with China? By RopNEy GILBERT. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co., 1926. Pp. vii-+-305. Maps. $4.00. 


The Girl from China (Soumay Tcheng). By B. VAN Vorst, author 
of A Popular History of France. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1926. Pp. xi+249. $2.00. 


Popular knowledge in America of Asia is largely a tangled web of 
legend and travelers’ tales. Furthermore, that history covers a vast terri- 
tory, a multitude of people, and a long range of time. Dr. Gowen’s Short 
History is designed to weave together the scattered threads of this wide- 
spun history into a consistent and intelligible narrative. 

Geographically and racially, Europe is a part of Asia. The ultimate 
sources of European history are in Asia. It is in Asia that all the great re- 
ligions of the world had their origin. As Dr. Gowen himself is a student 
of comparative religion, he has put more emphasis upon the influences of 
these religious movements than other writers have been able or disposed 
to do. Historical relations of Europe with Asia, which began with the 
great invasions, were interrupted by the rise of the Ottoman Empire, and 
recovered by the explorations set on foot by Prince Henry the Navigator 
in the sixteenth century, have been steadily expanding since that time. 
Nearly half of this volume is devoted to retracing and reviving our knowl- 
edge of these earlier connections. But the major portion of the volume is 
devoted to a candid, and at the same time sympathetic, statement of the 
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present-day conditions and of the international problems which these con- 
ditions have created. 

In respect to its relations with foreign countries, the history of China 
has been like that of the United States. The Chinese invaded China, 
drove out the more primitive hunting and fishing people, or absorbed 
them, advanced their frontiers steadily, and then erected a wall to keep 
out the rest of the world. It was its contacts and conflicts with its neigh- 
bors which brought Chinese civilization into existence; it was the Chinese 
wall, and the isolation which it typifies, which permitted Chinese custom 
to become so set and fixed that further progress was impossible. Chinese 
history starts with the traditional hundred clans and with the 430 sur- 
names which every Chinese schoolboy is expected to know. But today 
there are more than two thousand surnames. The remaining sixteen hun- 
dred represent possibly the names of those alien and more primitive peo- 
ples “that have been brought from the condition of foreigners and oppo- 
nents into the family which we call the Chinese nation.” And now that 
the isolation of the Chinese people is breaking down under the impact of 
Western civilization, the nation so long dead or dormant is awaking into 
new life. This, in brief, is the story of China and the West as Professor 
Soothill has sketched it. 

This volume is, as the title indicates, a historical sketch. What makes 
it valuable and interesting is the fact that it is the “result of forty years 
of reading and observation.” The author is professor of Chinese in the 
University of Oxford. 

The trouble with China at the present moment, according to Rodney 
Gilbert, is that she has been “spoiled,” mainly by the missionaries. China 
and the world “have heard far too much of virtues and charms. She is al- 
ready spoiled and capricious beyond words, simply because she has been 
consistently overpraised and overrated, when she should have been 
spanked.” 

It probably pains Mr. Gilbert to do this, but having lived in China a 
long time, and having known the Chinese people and learned to love 
them, he has taken upon himself to administer the spanking. 

The reason, he says, “for assembling under one pair of covers so 
much that is to China a discredit, and so little to her credit, is that there 
are no purposes but evil to serve in telling China how good and great she 
is at this juncture.” 

Having this in mind, almost anyone who is interested in Chinese af- 
fairs will read with interest and profit what the publisher calls Mr. Gil- 
bert’s “vigorous and searching analysis of the character and habits of the 
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Chinese.” It is the tone and color of the book, rather than the facts which 
it recites, that make it instructive. Innocent Americans traveling in colo- 
nial countries have learned to admire the patience and the reserve with 
which the English in the colonies carry on their difficult and delicate 
tasks. One has sometimes wondered what there was behind this reserve. 
In Mr. Gilbert, English reserve has broken down. For example, indicat- 
ing that the missionaries are not altogether to blame for the present exhi- 
bition of Chinese caprice and frivolity, he says this: 

“China’s future has been much more seriously prejudiced by the 
ideas imported and peddled by such persons as Bertrand Russell, John 
Dewey, Tagore, and Karakhan than by all the opium, morphia, heroin, 
cocaine, and hashish imported or produced in China during the past three 
centuries.” 

This is a strong statement, but it probably reflects pretty accurately 
the foreign sentiment in Shanghai. It reflects, however, not merely the 
sentiments, but the psychology of the Europeans in the colonies every- 
where. 

The essays of which the book is composed were originally planned, 
and in greater part were written, for publication in the North China Daily 
News, published in Shanghai. 

Soumay Tcheng—whose autobiography, recorded by B. Van Vorst, 
is now published under the title A Girl from China—teceived in July, 
1925, from the Sorbonne, in Paris, the degree of doctor of law, Doctorat 
en droit, the first Chinese woman to gain such distinction. She had al- 
ready won laurels in other fields, namely, as a feminist, a revolutionist, 
and as a leading spirit of the Chinese student radicals in Paris. This 
story is the amazing record of a brief but eventful career, which, so far 
from being complete, is just now fairly begun. Soumay Tcheng hopes to 
go into Parliament, to found a woman’s party, to establish a woman’s 
bank, and, in short, to assist in introducing the modern spirit into China. 
This much is recorded in the Foreword to her somewhat breathless and 
all too brief record of adventures. 

There is no possible way of understanding the nature of the changes 
which are taking place in China today until we have learned from such 
records as this something more of the extent to which these events have 
changed the personal and family life of the persons involved. Chinese 
civilization is based upon the subjection of the individual to the interests 
of the clan. The emancipation of Chinese women tends to undermine the 
authority of the Chinese family, upon which everything else seems to 
rest, and this is probably the most significant and far reaching of all the 
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consequences of the present ferment in China. This volume is a contribu- 
tion—a rather slight one, but, in the absence of other similar and more 
detailed documents, a very real one—to our knowledge of this more 
fundamental revolution. 

RoBert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Nature of the World and of Man. By H. H. NEwMAN and 
Orners. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 
xxiv-+566. $4.00 net. 

The college curriculum is under fire. The report of the student com- 
mittee at Dartmouth, which recommended drastic changes in the pro- 
gram, the new scheme at the University of Wisconsin under the leader- 
ship of Professor Meiklejohn, and the various orientation courses which 
have been inaugurated in different American institutions are efforts to 
improve the situation, which no one finds satisfactory. The difficulties in 
the making of an independent plan are perhaps insuperable, and no stu- 
dent can engage in the active pursuit of any calling until he has been pre- 
pared for it. But he cannot prepare for it until he has chosen the field in 
which he proposes to make himself fitted. The choice, however, cannot 
be intelligently made until one has had experience of some nature with 
the field. The Freshman, therefore, is confronted with this practical 
paradox. 

In the autumn of 1924 there was inaugurated at the University of 
Chicago an ambitious attempt to make some attack on this problem. A 
selected group of Freshmen was organized into a course on science under 
the leadership of H. H. Newman, Professor of Zodlogy. The course ran 
for two quarters and consisted of three or four lectures in each of the 
sciences: astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, zodlogy, bacteriology, 
botany, paleontology, invertebrate zodlogy, anthropology, genetics, em- 
bryology, physiology, and psychology. Some of these sciences were rep- 
resented by more than one lecturer, each of whom took his week. Two 
men in the first year and three in the second attended every session of 
the course and met the students in sections for a quiz and conference hour. 

At the end of two years of trial the lectures were reduced to writing, 
all of them being read before the group of lecturers and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. They were then revised and printed, the result being the volume 
under review. 

The book contains excellent and condensed statements of the present 
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position of scientists on all the leading problems in the various fields. It 
is a sort of encyclopedia, with all the advantages and drawbacks that any 
encyclopedic statement necessarily involves. It is far more convenient 
than the Encyclopedia Britannica, since it does not cover so much terri- 
tory; the general method, however, is the same. The student is presented 
with the present position of his various instructors in the several fields, 
with a minimum of uncertainties and unsolved problems. 

It is an ambitious and worthy attempt to meet a pressing problem. 
The advantage to the entering student that enables him to come into con- 
tact with the leaders of science in the various fields of research is obvious. 
The student who reads may be expected to know more about the subject 
matter of the sciences than would otherwise have been possible. 

There were two diametrically opposed views concerning what can 
safely be presented to beginning students. This volume represents one 
extreme. The Freshman is an immature boy or girl and must not be con- 
fused by being presented with problems or hypotheses. He is expected to 
think, but this activity is to be postponed until his third year in college. 
In the meantime, he is to be informed. The conclusions of science are to 
be presented to him as relatively fixed and final, and these he is to learn, 
memorize, and assent to. Later on he may take the research attitude and 
become an independent investigator; but beefsteak should not be fed to 
babies, nor hypothetical problems to youth. 

As the geneticist is convinced that heredity determines the destiny of 
men, it is held to be confusing and undesirable that the sociologist should 
set forth the accepted view that there is no racial character which is in- 
herited, and that personality results from the give and take of social ex- 
periences. The student who has learned what is in this book will have a 
valuable background; but if he goes into sociology in the University of 
Chicago he will have to unlearn some of the dogmatic statements that 
were presented to him with such confidence here. Nevertheless the re- 
viewer is in entire sympathy with the experiment, and the book has al- 
ready received a cordial welcome and will undoubtedly be widely used. 
The assumption that the student should first be acquainted with physical 
nature and later on learn about human nature is the foundation of the 
course. In other institutions the reverse order has been observed, but in 
the present state of our educational theory every sincere experiment 
should be encouraged, and the earnest and devoted effort of the authors of 
this book will receive the praise which it truly deserves. 

ELLSWORTH FArIs 


UNnIversItTy oF CHICAGO 
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The Psychology of Thought. Approached through studies of sleep- 
ing and dreaming. By H. L. HoLLINGwortH. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. xiii+-329. $3.00. 

The bulk of this book revolves around four problems: redintegration, 
consciousness of relations, meaning, and psychophysical continuum. The 
discussion is introduced through the examination of sleep and dreams, al- 
though the treatment finally moves considerably beyond this novel ap- 
proach. In the earlier chapters, moreover, there are certain subsidiary 
materials on sleep and dreams which do not advance the principle thesis 
of the volume. For instance, the defense of sleep “as a vestigial instinc- 
tive dissociation reaction” which we might as well try to eliminate as we 
have certain infectious diseases, is beside the point of the book, and in 
itself will fail to convince the majority of readers because inadequately 
grounded. 

Turning to the more systematic matter involved, the reader is intro- 
duced into the concept of redintegration borrowed and elaborated from 
James’s well-known discussion of this principle in his treatment of asso- 
ciation. Professor Hollingsworth shows the operation of this principle 
through concrete data from the free associations of dreams and drowsi- 
ness states, and from the immature thinking of children up through the 
mental processes of adults, until it reaches its culmination in the higher 
mental processes: memory, judgment, and reasoning. In all these in- 
stances we note how the part may stand for the whole; how the part may 
symbolize the whole; how a section of one experience may come to be 
tied to a second experience in a new context, as in the revelation of mean- 
ing. 

Correlated with the principle of redintegration is the experiencing of 
relations. The author forgoes the older view of relational consciousness as 
something added to some other kind of consciousness. Relations “are as 
a rule present in consciousness”; they are “always primary,” and they 
“may be symbolic.”’ Experience always reveals parts in relation to other 
parts, as in perception; of parts to wholes, of foreground to background. 
Not only does the author draw upon James and older writers in his treat- 
ment here, but also from the very stimulating data of the present Gestalt 
school, best known to us through the work of Wertheimer, Kohler, and 
Koffka. The symbolic or substitute function of relations furnishes an- 
other clue to the understanding of meaning. 

Meaning, in fact, is essentially dependent upon redintegrative “se- 
quence” and relational processes—where part stands for whole; where 
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symbols run the gamut from substitution of one concrete objective situa- 
tion for another, as in perception, to the higher level of surrogate func- 
tioning of language concepts, and other symbols found in associative 
memory, judgment, and reasoning. 

In order to relate the objective, palpable world to the world of men- 
tal processes, the author introduces his concept of psychophysical con- 
tinuum. He abandons the whole “traditional distinction between the world 
of natural events and the world of mental events” presupposed in ancient 
mind-body theories. There is no mind-stuff, as such; no mysterious pur- 
poses, no mystical motives or instincts, or other hangovers from a theo- 
logical age. Rather, we have a continuous series of natural events which 
we may describe and investigate; some in the objective world around us, 
some of them taking place within the organism, but all of them part and 
parcel of the totality of experience. 

While this volume will have more significance for the theoretical 
psychologist than for the sociologist, there are many important implica- 
tions for the student of personality and social psychology. While avoiding 
the narrowness of behaviorism and the vagaries of psychoanalysis, the 
author has cut many of the Gordian knots of psychology by a naive, un- 
biased treatment of all events, mental as well as physical, as natural oc- 
currences. He escapes the oversimplification of explaining everything in 
behavior and mind by the conditioned response, which is only one form 
of redintegration, and at the same time does not fall into the metaphysi- 
cal pitfalls of “orders of higher meaning,” “pure thought,” or “imageless 
thought.” 

It is to be regretted that there is no bibliography as an aid to the in- 
terested reader in somewhat related fields who may care to trace further 
some of the data cited in the pages of this stimulating book. 

YOUNG 

University oF WISCONSIN 


The Springfield Church Survey. By H. Paut Douctass. New 
York: George H. Doran & Co., 1926. Pp. xxxv-+-445. $4.00. 

The Town and Country Church in the United States. By H. N. 
Morse and EpMunp DES. BruNNER. New York: George H. 
Doran & Co., 1923. Pp. xiii+-179. $1.25. 

The Social Survey in Town and Country Areas. By H. N. Morse. 
New York: George H. Doran & Co., 1924. Pp. xv-+134. 


$1.25. 
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Surveying Your Community: A Report of Methods for the Rural 
Church. By EpMuNp DrES. BRUNNER. New York: George 
H. Doran & Co., 1925. Pp. 109. $0.50. 

The Springfield Church Survey, like the St. Louis Church Survey, 
each written by Mr. Douglass, is a study of the organized religious life on 
the social background of the city. Mr. Douglass followed the usual meth- 
ods of making social surveys in securing historical and census data, de- 
nominational statistics, and the house-to-house religious census. In addi- 
tion to these he used the self-survey method, in which the staff of the local 
church directed the filling out of questionnaires and schedules. The local 
churches geographically mapped their parishes, made inventories of sub- 
sidiary organizations, calculated the man-hours of service, and filled out 
schedules and questionnaires on a number of other subjects. Much of the 
book consists of the tabulation and organization of the reports which 
were made by the local churches. The self-survey method is used not c...y 
as a means of economy but also as a device to secure local co-operation 
and to interest the people in their problems and get them to assume re- 
sponsibility for action. 

One of the principal interests of the study is a classification of the 
churches of Springfield according to the number and distribution within 
the range of certain “subsidiary organizations and stated activities.” His 
list of activities includes the varied activities which are to be found in 
city churches, ranging from preaching services to dispensaries. His main 
grouping of the churches is on the basis of the number of activities which 
they have. Within his four main groups the churches are classified on the 
basis of whether or not the activities which they have are the frequent 
and typical activities of the Springfield churches. 

It is a step in the direction of getting a classification of churches on 
the basis of traits and common characteristics. The author speaks of it 
as a classification on the basis of function. It might be said, however, that 
activities “function” very differently, depending upon the attitudes, ob- 
jectives, and abilities which are represented in them. The classification of 
social institutions is a much more difficult and complex problem than that 
of counting the number and securing the range of activities. His classifi- 
cation, for example, if applied to the large city, would place a downtown 
preaching church in the same class with a little sectarian group which 
also has preaching once each Sunday. It would place an institutional 
church in a deteriorating community in the same class with a modern com- 
munity church in a wealthy residential neighborhood. 
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The Town and Country Church in the United States is an attempt to 
salvage the survey results of the Interchurch World Movement, which 
sought to present, “in terms of time, men, and money, the needs of the 
country churches.” Studies and evaluations were made of the history, 
equipment, finances, members, services, organizations, and programs of 
individual churches in 179 counties, 25 of which were studied intensively. 
These churches were studied on the background of certain social facts re- 
garding the region in which they are located. A number of interesting ob- 
servations are made on the relationship between population movement 
and church life. 

Part I of the Social Survey in Town and Country Areas is a statistical 
and graphic summary of the survey data in the series of “Town and Coun- 
try Surveys” issued by the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
Part II is a summary statement of the development of the survey idea as 
it has been applied to rural churches and rural life in general. The author 
concludes with a discussion of what is involved in a social survey. 

The author of Surveying Your Community attempts to present in un- 
technical language the essential steps in making rural social and religious 
surveys. Schedules are presented with the idea that any religious group 
can carry out either “the community survey,” “the topical survey,” or the 
“house-to-house religious canvass” for the purpose of determining its pro- 


gram. 
SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 


Cuicaco Y.M.C.A. CoLLecEe 


Sex Freedom and Social Control. By CHARLES W. MARGOLD, 
Pu.D., Associate Professor of Sociology and Social Work. 
With an Introduction by Epwarp T. DEvinE. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. xi+-143, $2.00. 

This little book, which is the author’s Doctor’s dissertation, deserves 
wide notice because it is the scientific antidote for the loose thinking and 
methods of Mr. Havelock Ellis and his school. To the carefully trained, 
scientific mind it has been a puzzle to explain the popularity, in the scien- 
tific as well as in the literary world, of Mr. Ellis’ Studies in the Psychol- 
ogy of Sex, a work which, in spite of its epoch-making character, is un- 
critical both in methods and in results. It is little short of amazing that 
no first-class worker in the sociological field, either in Great Britain or 
‘in ‘America, so far as the reviewer knows, has pointed this out.. Unfamili- 
‘arity with sociological methods, as well as with the field itself, is the 
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probable explanation. It is to the credit of Dr. Margold that in this little 
book, part of which has already appeared as a series of articles in this 
Journal, he attempts to break the spell. 

Dr. Margold does not undertake to take a position either for or against 
the radical views regarding sex morality held by Mr. Ellis and his school; 
rather, he properly confines himself to the task of criticizing their methods 
and showing that their conclusions, so far as they are based upon such 
methods, are probably unsound. This will be a commonplace among the 
more carefully trained sociologists, but it is not a commonplace for either 
the scientific or the general public. As Dr. Margold points out, Mr. Ellis’ 
views and methods are based upon three presuppositions: (1) biological 
determinism of the sociai behavior of the individual; (2) the eighteenth- 
century idea that the “natural” is the socially desirable and normal; (3) 
nineteenth-century individualism, with its peculiar views as to the nature 
and function of the individual. Quoting Mr. Ellis, he shows that he holds 
that in matters of sex, man’s instincts tend “under natural conditions to 
develop temperately and wholesomely,” and that sexual union “is not a 
social act,” and not properly subject to social control unless there is the 
possibility of the birth of children. 

Dr. Margold has no difficulty in showing that all of Mr. Ellis’ pre- 
suppositions are unsupported by the results of modern science; that, more- 
over, Mr. Ellis is very narrow in his view of the facts of human sex rela- 
tions and practically indorses the discredited instinctive view of human 
behavior and human society. Dr. Margold shows, from a wide survey of 
anthropological literature, that social control is invariably present in sex 
practices among all peoples, even when they appear to be free, among 
certain peoples, from such control. He demonstrates, in other words, that 
sex practices and standards among all peoples are purely a matter of their 
culture; that if individuals are from childhood brought up in certain sex 
practices and standards, if they see them valued, approved, and practiced 
by those about them, if they are taught them directly and indirectly as 
right, proper, and decent, then they will invariably also practice, approve, 
and value them. 

There is no more scientific justification, therefore, for Mr. Ellis’ cry 
of “back to nature” than there was for Rousseau’s similar cry. Dr. Mar- 
gold’s study, in other words, performs the wholesome task of clearing the 
scientific atmosphere for the rational determination of sex practices and 
standards in accordance with the demands of a high culture. If, after all, 
they are primarily cultural matters, then their determination must pro- 
ceed from a study of the conditions of our cultural life, and not from a 
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study of the biological conditions and instincts which Mr. Ellis empha- 
sized. 

The book is a sane and a timely contribution. It remains to be seen 
whether the scientific world is itself sufficiently critically scientific to be 
able to see that this little book points to a new and better method of deter- 
mining sex standards for high civilization. 

CHARLES A. ELLWoop 

University oF Missouri 


Intelligent Parenthood: Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference 
on Child Study and Parent Education, March 4, 5, and 6, 
1926. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. ix+ 
326. $2.00. 

An unexpected host of parents and interested bystanders attended 
the conference held in Chicago last March under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Association for Child Study and Parent Education. Meetings over- 
flowed; speakers found it difficult to make themselves heard. We may 
therefore predict that the twenty-five published papers making up this 
volume will be widely read. 

Among the recognized experts represented are the following: Drs. 
Ira S. Wile, Arnold Gesell, Frankwood Williams, John E. Anderson, Car- 
oline Hedger, Mathilda C. Tufts, and Max Seham; Margaret Gray Blan- 
ton, Patty Smith Hill, Ethel Kawin, Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Walter F. 
Dearborn, William H. Burnham, and others. The topics treated are 
grouped under such general headings as Child, Home, and Community; 
Health; The Importance of the Early Years; Problems of the Adolescent; 
Sex Education; etc. Among the round-table discussions the one on Re- 
search Possibilities in Nursery Schools should be of special interest to 
students of human nature. The unifying purpose of the whole is to pre- 
sent in non-technical terms modern scientific knowledge as to chiid devel- 
opment; to give an idea of the methods in use for extending the bounds of 
this knowledge; and to enlist parental co-operation in the task. It would 
seem that “bringing up children is harder than it used to be,” as one 
speaker said. The modern parent must keep within hailing distance of 
nutrition expert, pediatrician, child psychologist and psychiatrist, as well 
as teacher and school principal. Before long the sociologist will undoubt- 
edly find himself added to the list. ; 

Inevitably a conference of this sort is concerned, not with theory, but 
with the evaluation of practical programs. Experts in work with children 
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agree that almost nothing new was said, but this *; not surprising, since 
the primary aim was to popularize existing knowledge. Three or four 
notes are stressed over and over again: (1) the need for laborious, unro- 
mantic research at the important preschool level (the recording of what 
children do instead of what we feel that they should be doing); (2) the 
impossibility of studying the young child “except in terms of the parent- 
child relation,” to quote Dr. Gesell; (3) skepticism as to the finality of 
the I.Q. as a diagnostic tool; and (4) confidence that youth today differs 
from the youth of other times only because it is living in a very different 
world. 

Dr. Anderson’s discussion of motivation in early childhood, William 
H. Burnham’s analysis of true leadership as the integrated superiorities of 
the group, and Walter F. Dearborn’s interesting statement that what the 
school men formerly termed “congenital word blindness” has recently 
turned out to consist simply in faulty habits, often connected with left- 
handedness and yielding to improved teaching techniques—all have their 
significance for the social psychologist. It is worth while, too, to know of 
Dr. Seham’s assertion, based on wide experience, that since motivation 
plays so great a réle in the child’s performance, “there is no single psycho- 
physiologic test which can be used to determine either the amount or the 
degree of fatigue.” 

As a whole, the volume is less concise than its single predecessor, 
Concerning Parents, which reports the first nation-wide child-study con- 
ference, held in New York in October, 1925. The latter book faces the 
modern world with more courage and realism in its analysis. It gains also 
by taking physical health programs for granted and concentrating on be- 
havior and on social relationships, with some recognition of the underly- 
ing economic base on which these rest. Neither volume handles the play 
life of the young child adequately. 


RuTH R. PEARSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Social Research. By Emory S. Bocarpus. Preface by 
Rosert E. Park. Los Angeles: Jesse Ray Miller, 1926. Pp. 
287. 

The new social research, as described by Professor Bogardus, in- 
volves, essentially, two major tasks. On the one hand there must be “ex- 
ploration”; that is, the discovery and recording of data which are rele- é 
vant to the problem in hand, and which all research students can agree 
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upon as facts. It is becoming more and more evident that such data should 
include concrete narratives of individual and group experiences, subjected 
to as little abstraction as possible in the telling; statistics by themselves 
do not constitute satisfactory data for scientific analysis. On the other 
hand, in order to derive from such facts any sort of rules or principles 
which can be used to guide and illuminate future practice, it is equally 
necessary that there be constructed a body of hypothesis, consisting of 
abstract concepts in terms of which it is possible to analyze the concrete 
events and reveal the universal forces behind them, and of generalized 
descriptions of process-patterns. Indeed, it is only because such hypoth- 
eses have been devised for the tentative explanation of the data at hand 
that the factual materials can be made reasonably complete and represen- 
tative. It {s only in the light of some hypothesis that we are able to deter- 
mine whaj facts we really need in order to reveal the process by which 
the events under discussion were actually brought about, or how the sit- 
uation in which we are interested developed. 

Both of these phases of social research are demonstrated in Dr. Bo- 
gardus’ little manual, which is a concise description of the methods which 
were actually used in the Pacific Coast Race Relations Survey, supple- 
mented by accounts of certain techniques developed in connection with a 
boys’ work survey directed by the author in Los Angeles. Dr. Bogardus 
was a regional director in the Race Relations Survey. This volume con- 
tains abundant directions and hints for the guidance of the first-hand in- 
vestigation which is necessarily connected with any thoroughgoing piece 
of social research dealing with a contemporary situation. Illustrations 
are given to show exactly what sort of materials were collected in these 
two studies; the more important schedules and questionnaires are quoted; 
and we are told just what techniques proved successful and which fail- 
ures in collecting the data from various classes of informants. There is 
also a chapter entitled “The Organization of Research,” dealing with the 
securing of research workers, the financing of research, and the question 
of publicity. 

Not the least valuable feature of this volume, however, is the insight 
it affords the reader into the réle played by hypothesis in the execution 
of a research project. The author exhibits, in place of a description, the 
function of a guiding and gradually evolving hypothesis in the develop- 
ment of the final results of the Race Relations Survey. It was only with 
the aid of an abstract and hypothetical explanation of the process by 
which the various forms of race friction arrived at their more striking 
overt manifestations that it was possible to focus the investigation upon 
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some of the most revealing sources—those, namely, which shed light upon 
the genesis and evolution of attitudes and public opinion. 

It is unfortunate that a book otherwise so excellent should bear so 
many evidences of hasty preparation for the press. There are even gram- 
matical defects which should have been eliminated in proofreading. One 
feels also that the author did not take the time which would have been 
needed to formulate the clearest possible statement of some of the things 
he had to say. This book is nevertheless the best manual of social re- 
search which has yet been published in English. An excellent course for 
moderately advanced students of general sociology could be developed 
by using this book as a guide for concrete exercises to accompany a suit- 


able textbook of general sociological theory. 
FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Law of Social Revolution. A Co-operative Study by the Labor 
Research Study Group, Scott NEARING, Leader. New York: 
Social Science Publishers, 1926. Pp. viii-+-262. $0.60. 

The appearance of this book is a cause for genuine satisfaction. Pro- 
fessional sociologists, as a class, have given very little consideration to 


revolutions. No coherent body of valid generalizations has been devel- 
oped about them. The only persons intellectually equipped to do useful 
investigation of the subject have neglected it. As a consequence of this 
neglect we find a few poorly equipped radical students, the Labor Re- 
search Study Group, undertaking the work. It is to be hoped that their 
effort, ineffectual in itself, may be the means of inducing competent schol- 
ars to supply this missing chapter in the description of the social process. 

The little book produced by the Study Group consists of a series of 
brief histories of various revolutionary movements. These are classified 
as slave, peasant, bourgeois, proletarian, and backward country revolu- 
tions. Then follows a statement of the Marxian, Social Democratic, and 
Communist theories of revolution. The final chapter is on “The Law of 
Social Revolution.” 

The historical summaries which make up two-thirds of the volume 
contain most extraordinary errors. Thus, we are informed on page 126 
that the Czar granted the people the right of petition “on February 31, 
1905.” On page 195 we learn that the Indian Mutiny took place in 1849. 
We may charitably suppose such errors as these to be due to the typeset- 
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ter’s carelessness, but it makes us very skeptical of the scholarship of the 
proofreader. 

The main thesis of the book is that revolutions are uprisings of op- 
pressed and exploited classes. This thesis does not appear to be valid ex- 
cept in a very qualified sense. If every class that is not at the very top of 
a given society is conceived of as exploited, perhaps the thesis will stand. 
The truth seems to be that revolutionary classes are prosperous and pow- 
erful, so strong and rich that they are almost a match for the class in for- 
mal control. Classes that are really poor and ignorant and wretched do 
not make revolutions. There was no revolution in Russia in the days 
when male serfs were chained to posts and whipped to death for slight 
acts of disobedience, while young female serfs were shipped wholesale to 
Moscow and St. Petersburg and sold into shame for the profit of their 
noble masters. 

It would seem that in order to become revolutionary a class must 
understand that it is being exploited and oppressed. In other words, it 
must be so intelligent that it cannot be exploited or oppressed very seri- 
ously. The only revolutionary class that is at all dangerous is one that 
causes its “oppressors” quite as much suffering as it suffers from them. 

The “Law of Social Revolution” which sums up the book contains 
nothing new and nothing that has not been better said elsewhere. Alto- 
gether, the book is of such a character that one wonders how Scott Near- 
ing is willing to sponsor it. He certainly could have done very much bet- 
ter alone than as the leader of this “experiment in group thinking.” 

Nevertheless, we wish to congratulate this little band of radical stu- 
dents. They have undertaken a job too big for them: a job that they 
were unfitted for alike by radical bias and by insufficient scholarship. But 
at least they have not been lazy. They have done what they could. They 
have shown up an overlooked and neglected field of sociological inquiry— 
a very fine and useful thing to do. We hope they will do it again some- 


time. 
Lyrorp P. EpwArDs 


St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


Jewish Influence on Christian Reform Movements. By Lovuts 
IsRAEL NEWMAN, PH.D. Columbia University Oriental Stud- 
ies, Vol. XXVIII. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1925. Pp. xxviii+-706. $7.50. 

The Preface of this big book states that it is a study of a few typical 
reform movements or heresies in the history of Catholicism during the 
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Middle Ages, and of Protestantism during the Reformation era. It aims 
at describing and analyzing the contributions by Jews and Judaism to the 
rise and development of these movements. 

Dr. Newman’s selection of movements for consideration is made on 
a peculiarly perverse and vicious principle. Except when a reform is a 
heresy, he pays no attention to it; while the more obscure and insignifi- 
cant a heresy is, the more he delights to study it. A student of medieval 
history, if asked to name the two most important reform movements be- 
tween 1000 A.D. and 1300 A.D., would probably reply without hesitation, 
the Cluniac Reforms and the Friars. Neither of these great reforms is 
investigated at all, while the author positively revels in the Petrobrus- 
sians, the anti-Judiac Catharists, and the Passagii. This fantastic mis- 
placing of emphasis reduces the value of the book to a small fraction of 
what it should be. The really significant reforms which determined the 
course of European civilization are very frequently ignored entirely, while 
the author dissipates his energy trying to elucidate inconsequential move- 
ments about which it is impossible to learn anything worth while. He 
takes Lull, and ignores Hildebrand; he studies Peter of Bruys, and is ob- 
livious to Francis of Assisi. 

This absurd method of selection is to be regretted the more because 
Dr. Newman is probably unexcelled by any American historian in the 
matter of research technique. His industry, his thoroughness, his accu- 
racy, the range of his linguistic and bibliographical knowledge are notable 
and admirable. As a research man pure and simple, he is justly entitled 
to a very high rank. But he possesses the defects of his qualities. His 
style, if it can be called a style, is dry and bald past endurance. He re- 
peats himself endlessly—whole sentences and paragraphs verbatim— 
without the smallest excuse. The text is crammed with long lists of names 
that ought to be footnotes, while the footnotes contain many of the most 
important and valuable things in the book. 

Sometimes significant Jewish expressions are translated and some- 
times they are not. It seems to be a matter of chance. The author’s Jew- 
ish bias is evident all through the book, but it shows itself in curious little 
ways that are rather bad manners than bad morals, scientifically speak- 
ing; e.g., we find the “so-called New Testament,” but never the “so-called 
Old Testament.” 

Yet, whoever is persevering enough to read this bulky volume will 
get his reward. He will gain a profound respect for the intellectual activi- 
ty of the medieval Jews. Harried and persecuted as they so often were, 
driven from one land to another at the caprice of kings and prelates, sub- 
jected to every sort of social disability, they exhibited an undying zeal 
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for the things of the mind. In alchemy and astrology, in mathematics and 
medicine, in polemics and theology, in all the knowledge and learning of 
their time, they were pre-eminent. It is a noble and pathetic picture 
which is conjured up by Dr. Newman’s endless lists of long-forgotten, me- 
dieval Jewish books. It is the picture of a race in the midst of great af- 
flictions, passionately and unceasingly devoted to intellectual pursuits. 

Lyrorp P. Epwarps 

St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


The Evolution of Parliament. By A. F. PoLtarp, M.A., Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and Professor of 
English History in the University of London. 2d ed., revised, 
with appendixes, notes, and illustrations. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xv-+459. $5.50. 

An Essay on the Origins of the House of Commons. By D. Pas- 
QuET. Translated by R. G. D. Larran, M.A., with a Preface 
and additional notes by GAILLARD LapsLEy. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1925. Pp. xiv-+248. 

Two standard treatises are appearing in a new form. Professor Pol- 
lard has slightly revised his book, the first edition of which was in 1920. 
An excellent translation and amplification of Professor Pasquet’s Essai 
sur les origines de la Chambre des Communes (1914) is very welcome. 
Both volumes are about the best that historical scholarship has to offer, 
and Pollard’s robust and epigrammatic style is especially able to carry a 
heavy freight of erudition with surprising ease. 

Pasquet and Pollard have cast aside the legend so assiduously circu- 
lated by Bishop Stubbes that Edward I suddenly decided to divide his 
authority, and invented Parliament, and they have executed an intelligi- 
ble analysis of the social circumstances out of which Parliament slowly 
matured. The result is a case study which the social scientist can use to 
explain how parliamentary institutions are sometimes able to develop 
with a minimum of violence. The essential fact is that the Parliament as 
a legislature grew out of the king’s practice of summoning individuals 
and corporation representatives to present petitions and help in adminis- 
tering justice, and that common grievances were condensed into omnibus 
petitions which came in time to have the effect of statutes. The English 
Parliament, as a court, was able to impeach and to pass bills of attainder 
by means of which it might enforce the responsibility of the king’s officers, 
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while on the continent the parliaments were mere convocations of estates, 
with power to vote taxes and to petition for redress. The English Parlia- 
ment ‘had all this and more, for it was not technically an assembly of es- 
tates, but of especially summoned advisers of the crown. 

The habit of acting together brought the habit of feeling together, 
and Parliament was a powerful agent of nationalization. This is an age 
when nations create states, and it is worth remembering that at first states 
created nations. Pasquet remarks that Edward I’s motive in summoning 
Parliament was not alone to procure more revenue or to expedite the dis- 
patch of the rising flood of judicial business, but that his “object was to 
transform his vassals and subvassals into subjects, and feudal taxes into 
aids; and the convocation of the deputies was one of the most effective 
means which he employed to carry out that transformation.” In short, 
the King was making a strong state, and the strong state finally made a 
nation. 

Among the omissions which are inevitable in so pretentious a work 
as Pollard’s is that of an account of the changing standards of propriety 
and morality in the carrying on of parliamentary work. There are many 
opportunities for rather technical generalization about the conditions of 
the ascendancy of various branches of a legislative body which escape his 
attention. 

Harorp D. LAsswety 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Uber das Wesen des geschichtlichen und die gesellschaftliche Ge- 
bilde. Von Kart ROTHENBUCHER. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1926. Pp. viiit-140. M. 7.20. 

When does a family begin? When does it die? During its admitted 
existence, in what do its unity and continuity exist? These are the ques- 
tions put by the author, not only in relation to the family, but to the na- 
tion, the state, the church, the political party, culture, and the law. In 
answering, he finds repeated opportunity to state his thesis that the con- 
tinuity of a social structure consists merely in the common traits of the 
quick and the dead. The old family is the one with a great heritage of 
deeply impressed mental traits which are still effective in living members 
of the family. 

This discussion necessitates making a distinction between the histori- 
cal matter of importance to the social scientist and that which is of no 
concern. Only that is important which is effectively present in the minds 
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of living men, the Niederschlag of the experiences of our forebears condi- 
tioning our behavior. American sociologists include this distinction in 
their definition of a social attitude. 

The author thinks of die gesellschaftliche Gebilde (once he uses the 
term “Institution”) as the means by which the past is made effective in 
the present. This involves some explanation of what is meant by saying 
that an institution behaves. He suggests that it is by giving form to life 
and by perpetuating traits whereby men can rely upon each other to be- 
have in a certain manner. Those in authority negotiate treaties, expect- 
ing their subordinates to behave in a certain way in regard to them; the 
men in the ranks charge the enemy with an equal certainty as to the be- 
havior of their superiors. That, says Rothenbiicher, is the behavior of the 
state. 

While the author’s general discussion is such that one will take no 
great exception to it, it seems we have had enough of this general discus- 
sion. A study of some particular institution might be more illuminating 
as to the manner in which perspective is given to individual behavior. 

It further seems that some distinction should be made between, say, 
the law and a state. Judd, in his recent Psychology of Social Institutions, 
speaks of language, the computing of time, number, etc., as institutions. 


True, they are the Niederschlag of past experiences effective in our pres- 
ent behavior; they give form to life. They are means by which institu- 
tions work. Perhaps our study of social organization would be furthered 
by distinguishing these structureless heritages from the definite units of 
such social structure as make a community. 


Everett C. HuGHEs 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die Macht des Gedankens in der Geschichte—in Auseinander- 
setzung mit Marx und mit Hegel. By Kurt Breysic, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin. Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. 
Gotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1926. Pp. xxviii+-622. 
Geh., R. M. 15; in Ganzleinen, R. M. 18. 

Die Macht des Gedankens in der Geschichte (The Power of Thought 
in History), by Professor Kurt Breysig, is the second volume of Von 
Geschichtlichen Werden. Volume I, Personlichkeit und Entwicklung, has 
already appeared, and a third and final volume, Die Bahnbestimmtheit 
der Geschichte, is in preparation. As the titles suggest, the author’s con- 
ception of this task has been formed in terms of the philosophy of his- 
tory, rather than of social science. It is clear from the text of this volume 
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that he believes it is only by such an analysis of historical materials as he 
presents that a social science can be developed. In view of this attitude 
on the part of the author, it is of interest to note that he treats historical 
events and movements comparatively; that is, as types rather than as 
unique facts. 

The fundamental thesis developed in the present volume is that the 
only true creative forces operative in the history of human society lie 
within human individuals—in fact, within the persons of a small minority 
of gifted individuals. He holds that such words as Gemeinschaft (commu- 
nity) and Zeitgeist designate in all cases a product, and not a creative 
force (ein Geschaffenes, nicht ein Schaffendes); collective behavior is 
brought about through the communication of activities and ideas from 
leaders and innovators, through imitation, to the masses. The contribu- 
tion of the creative individual has, however, the greatest social and his- 
torical significance when its force is exerted in the direction of some pre- 
viously developed historic trend, which may be depicted by the historian 
as the Zeitgeist. It is legitimate to analyze the acts of individuals into 
motives (Triebe) which are common to all men and are in some sense re- 
alities or facts (Sache). The list of motives which he submits will impress 
an American reader as antiquated and metaphysical in comparison with 
the results of the research and reflection which our own scholars have de- 
voted to this topic; his most fundamental categories are self-preservation 
and self-enlargement or self-enrichment. 

This book can scarcely be recommended as one which all sociologists 
should read; it does, however, present a number of theses which will be of 
interest to those who are striving to arrive at a clear and helpful concep- 
tion of the relation of history to sociology. In view of the limited circle 
of readers to whom works of this type may be expected to appeal, the aca- 
demic world is greatly indebted to German scholars for the time and ef- 
fort required to prepare them, and to German publishers for devising 
ways and means of publishing them. 

FLoyp N. HousEe 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Psyche. The cult of souls and belief in immortality among the 
Greeks. Translated from the eighth edition by W. B. Hillis. 
By Erwin Roupe. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925. 
Pp. xvi+626. $7.50. 
In the thirty-three years since the first edition of Rohde’s Psyche 
was published, European scholars have vastly extended the area and in- 
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tensity of our knowledge of Greek religion and of all religion. Neverthe- 
less, this volume remains the point of departure for most studies in this 
field. For this reason the publication of an English translation, making it 
more easily accessible to a wider circle of students, must be regarded as 
an event of no inconsiderable importance. 

In the period of Greece’s highest political and cultural development, 
Homer had assumed for the Greek people something of the place and 
position of the Bible among the Jews. It was the source of reference and 
authority on all matters of custom and tradition. In it were canonized all 
the ideas and beliefs which were common to Greece as a whole. But in 
Homer, as in the Bible, these references to social practices and ancient 
ritual were plainly not in conformity with the Homeric conceptions of life. 

These vestiges of earlier practices and of a different philosophy of 
life became Rohde’s point of departure for the study of the earlier and 
more primitive forms of Greek religion, many of which were still prac- 
ticed among the village populations outside the influence of the cities. 
The result of this investigation was to reveal the fact that, as the author 
says, “In reality the Homeric poems stand on the borderland between 
an older development that has come to complete maturity, and a new and 
in many ways a differently constituted order of things. The poems them- 
selves offer an idealized picture of a past that was on the point of dis- 
appearing.” 

From this point of departure the author has sought to follow the 
whole history of Greek religion down to the point where, as far as any 
literary expression of it is concerned, it practically disappeared. With 
the dissolution of the Greek state, with the onset of a new introspective 
mood and the rise of an individualistic philosophy of life, as reflected in 
the Stoics and Epicureans, the world of Plato and Aristotle had disap- 
peared. 

The later investigations of archaeologists like Farnell and Jane Har- 
rison have tended to modify many of the conclusions reached by Rohde. 
They have, however, tended to bring the whole historical study in this 
field into more intimate relations with social anthropology and sociology. 

Rohde’s Psyche is, in some very real sense, one of the first great 


books in the sociology of religion. 
RoBert E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Individual Differences in the Intelligence of School Children. By 
Mary M. WENTWorRTH, A.M., Ep.D., Assistant Professor of 
Education, Mount Holyoke College. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1926. Pp. 162. $2.00. 


This book is the result of a study made at Harvard University under a 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund, covering physical and mental meas- 
urements of nearly one thousand school children. The Stanford-Binet, 
the Dearborn General Examination, and other tests were given. The first 
three chapters deal with the statistical analysis of the study. On re-tests 
it was found that the I. Q. was relatively stable in the group as a whole. 
There are, however, many factors making for variability in individual 
cases, such as the personality of the examiner, emotional elements in the 
child, certain variabilities in memory or speed, failure to understand the 
test questions, poor habits of attention, and physical conditions. In agree- 
ment with other studies, it was shown that a single intelligence examina- 
tion was scarcely adequate to give a good measure of ability. The author 
is very insistent that the quantitative significance of a test must be bal- 
anced against the qualitative interpretation. 

In accordance with this general view, Professor Wentworth devotes 
the final two-thirds of her book to reporting the case studies of 112 of 
the individuals who were examined. This material covers children from 
superior to inferior abilities. Among these children were sixteen pairs of 
twins, eleven superior children, eleven who were psychopathic, twelve 
who were mentally deficient, and some of different racial background, 
such as Italians. The following paragraph from the author gives a very 
adequate summary of this section of her study: 

These one hundred and twelve case studies illustrate the importance of a 
careful study of the whole personality of every child, since emotional and en- 
vironmental influences often affect the expression of intelligence, even if they 
do not affect intelligence itself. A low I. Q. does not necessarily prophesy fail- 
ure, nor a high I. Q., success. Wrong habit reactions, formed early in child- 
hood or in the first years of school life, are at the basis of many neurotic symp- 
toms and of much that passes for mental deficiency. This is especially notable 


in poor habits of attention, memory, and learning. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Primitive Trade: Its Psychology and Economics. By ELIZABETH 
Hoyt, A.M., Po.D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Trubner, Ltd. (Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C.), 
1926. Pp. 187. 7s. 6d. 

“A man must want goods; he must be able to conceive these goods in 
terms of the valuations of other goods; and he must be willing to negoti- 
ate with other persons for purposes of trade.” The transition from gift- 
giving to equivalent exchange—a commercial transaction—is carefully 
described as being the emancipation of goods from participation in the 
personality of their owner, which makes possible a new attitude toward 
them, namely, the consideration of gifts compared with one another on 
the basis of their utility. Once this attitude has developed, goods are ob- 
jectified and commercial transactions take place. The author has neg- 
lected, however, to elaborate her first proposition: that a man must want 
goods—with the result that the subjective aspect of bargaining, the mu- 
tual valuation of an object whence proceeds the compromise that is the 
transaction, is inadequately accounted for. 

Despite the fact that the author postulates for her foundation several 
disturbing, if convenient, properties of human nature—such as the will to 
live, which manifests itself in the will to learn—she has set forth most 
interestingly an extremely well-integrated system of thought, and sub- 
stantiated her statements by the evidence of such a range of anthropologi- 
cal material that the whole has something of the nature of an anthology. 
(There are twenty-five pages of bibliography.) 

One is bound to admire the neat way in which the work is planned. 
The reader finds himself assenting to very lengthy digressions without 
resentment, for it is always most adroitly demonstrated that the excursion 
is an imperative one. 

HELEN Grecory MAcGILL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Labor and American Democracy. By WILLIAM ENGLISH 
Wa tino. New York: Harper & Bros., 1926. Two volumes 
in one. Pp. ix+-233-+183. $2.50. 

This book is primarily an account, by a sympathetic “insider,” of the 
evolution of the fundamental policies of the American Federation of La- 
bor, with particular reference to its policy toward legislation and govern- 
ment. The first of the two “volumes” into which the book is divided 
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shows how, as a result of experience with the early nonpartisan policy, the 
leaders of the Federation entered upon a series of tentatives calculated to 
discover by what other policy, if any, organized labor could any more 
quickly and effectively secure the passage of desired legislation and could 
bring it about that governmental offices were manned by persons friendly 
to the interests of organized labor. The farmer-labor entente and the re- 
cent progressive-labor program are reviewed with especial care from this 
point of view. The second volume deals essentially with the problem 
which is made the title of one chapter, “The Government of Industry.” 
It is essentially an attempt on the part of the author to indicate the mean- 
ing which he believes the forces of organized labor in the United States 
would assign to the concept “democracy.” 

There is in this book perhaps a more intelligible and coherent account 
of the policies of American organized labor and their development than 
has previously been available. Incidentally, the student of politics will 
find in chapter ix, Volume I, a very able analysis of party government 
in the United States. American Labor and American Democracy consti- 
tutes, fundamentally, an addition to the literature of political science; its 
faults are those inherent in any piece of special pleading. 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Religion and Morbid Mental States. By H. I. ScHou, M.D. New 
York: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. 217. $1.25. 

Delusion and Belief. By C. MAcFrE CAMPBELL. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1926. Pp. 79. $1.50. 

One will remember the period in the history of psychopathology when 
the treatment of abnormal mental states was solely a religious function. 
Psychiatry in its development has broken away sharply from this reli- 
gious background. In his lectures, Dr. Schou, a distinguished Danish psy- 
chiatrist, has striven to re-align religious practice with psychiatric knowl- 
edge. His effort, on the whole, is to develop a more reasonable attitude 
among the clergy in their contact with individuals showing morbid symp- 
toms. For their benefit he describes briefly, yet admirably, the major 
pathological states, and urges that cases showing such symptoms be in- 
trusted to trained psychiatrists. Little is done to show how religion by 
itself may cope with such abnormal cases. 

Dr. Campbell, the noted Harvard psychiatrist, is much impressed by 
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the importance of belief and delusion in human behavior. These, he in- 
sists, are not to be regarded as mere intellectual products, but are “the 
tools of life,” the means by which individuals make adjustment to their 
social environment. Several cases are given to show this functional value. 
In view of their importance, he argues, delusion and belief should be made 
a central object of study on the part of psychiatrists. This new approach, 
he hopes, will make distinct qualitative improvements in the life of man. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Book of Book Reviews. By WALTON H. HAMILTON and JoHN 
C. WuiTE. Washington: Robert Brookings Graduate School 
of Economics and Government. Pp. v-+-350. 

It has been said that “of the making of books there is no end.” No 
acute observer has yet arisen to remark that of the making of book re- 
views there is neither beginning nor end. Like the fabled dragon’s teeth, 
for every book sown, a hundred book reviewers spring armed for the fray. 
These literary knights errant are a variegated lot and do battle in devious 
ways. Book reviewing as we find it in our modern world is a curious and 
interesting cultural phenomenon and has long needed study and analysis, 
both as an art and as an artifact. Messrs. Hamilton and White have un- 
dertaken the commendable work of reviewing the reviewers and classify- 
ing the products of their activity. 

“The object of this collection [of book reviews] ,’’ they tell us, “‘is to 
exhibit the book review in its variety. Precept would suffice and examples 
be unnecessary if a book could be properly written about in only one way, 
and if the art of reviewing were a matter of rules and ritual. But since 
authors and reviewers are human and unlike, there are as many rightful 
ways of reviewing a book as there are wrongful ones. Whether one would 
merely appreciate the art of appraising the literary efforts of others, or 
whether ambitiously he would practice it, he can learn much of how to 
do it—and how not to do it—from the craft of others. The aim of this 
volume is to show, not the one thing someone fancies a review ought to 


be, but the many things it actually is.” 
EyLer N. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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New Schools for Older Students. By NATHANIEL PEFFER. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 250. $2.50. 


It is difficult to appraise accurately Mr. Peffer’s book, since it is only 
one of a series based upon studies made for the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. It is frankly a report rather than a book, and although the 
author reaches certain definite conclusions, he does not claim any organic 
unity for his material. By adult education he means education outside 
the usual formal channels for men and women engaged in the ordinary 
pursuits of life. It is therefore not belated elementary education, or vo- 
cational education, but definitely cultural education ; that is, learning not 
pursued as a preparation for either trade or profession. This preliminary 
survey covers forms of adult education outside of university extension, 
chautauquas, lyceums, correspondence schools, and the public library. 
It includes the work of typical public forums, of which 195 are listed as 
members of the Open Forum National Council; foundations like Lowell 
Institute, Peabody Institute, the Educational Alliance, Peoples Insti- 
tute; New School for Social Research, Rand School, Bryn Mawr Sum- 
mer School for Working Men and Women, several labor colleges, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., American Institute 
of Banking, and other corporation schools, museums of art and science. 
The author concludes that while the open forums and institutes, the wom- 
en’s clubs and the Y.M.C.A. may be doing interesting work, it can hardly 
be called definite cultural education. Even though this is just a prelim- 
inary essay, it would have been improved by an index. Either in this 
volume or in one of its companions some attention should be given to the 
feasibility of adult education by radio. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


The Individual and the Social Order. By JosEPH A. LEIGHTON. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. xix-+-578. $3.50. 
The individual and the social order have outgrown the adversative 
relation attributed them by Herbert Spencer, and now are everywhere de- 
scribed as resting in a conjunctive relationship. Professor Leighton ex- 
plains this change historically and justifies it by giving such an account 
of the social order as to make it both the home and the workshop of in- 
dividuality. Ethics and social theory are conceived, after the classic man- 
ner, as belonging together; and effort is made in this single volume to do 
justice to both. We have, then, a summary study of the history of ethics, 
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an analysis of the psychology of volition, a discussion of the theories of 
the moral standard, and, finally, a more extended application of the re- 
sultant of the foregoing—a resultant which the author chooses to call 
“social humanism’—to some of the chief problems of social philosophy. 
The orientation is philosophical rather than sociological, and idealism is 
the form in which philosophy has come closest to the author. The book, 
however, remains substantially objective, though more than positivism 
is thought to be necessary to keep average men contentedly at the job of 
life. As is fitting for a text, more care is given to a survey than to a thesis. 
There is next to nothing new in the book save the personality of the 


author, and that is virile and challenging. 
T. V. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Case Studies in Educational and Vocational Guidance. By JoHN 
M. BREWER and twelve graduate students. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1926. Pp. xxiv-+243. 

Education is becoming increasingly aware of the enormous differences 
among pupils in their natures, their situations, and their consequent social 
destinies. One of its huge tasks, clearly, is so to guide the pupils that they 
may as fully as possible achieve the things actually potential in their na- 
tures and situations. 

The varied character of the problems can be clearly seen only by a 
study of the specific cases. In this volume Professor Brewer describes in 
considerable detail 138 such cases, mostly of the high school or early col- 
lege level. Half of these are to be considered from the point of view of 
educational guidance, and the other half from that of vocational guidance. 
They are intended to represent the usual, and not the exceptional types. 

For students of education, the cases and the problems presented by 
each are singularly illuminating. But there is only an occasional attempt 
to show either the nature of the solution or the general principles that 
should guide procedure. The presuraption apparently is that the students 
will secure their knowledge of the principles of guidance elsewhere, and 
then use these cases as concrete material to which to make application. 


FRANKLIN BosBBITT 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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Social Progress. By ULysses G. WEATHERLY. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1926. Pp. xviii+-388. $3.00. 

In spite of declarations by a number of writers to the effect that 
progress is in essence not a scientific problem, books by sociologists deal- 
ing with social progress continue to appear from the press. Apparently 
Professor Weatherly agrees in part with the opinion which would hold 
that the study of social progress is not strictly speaking a task for the so- 
cial scientist; for he says in one passage, “Getting problems stated and 
securing all attainable knowledge about their laws ought to be the initial 
purpose of fundamental social studies. Personally I prefer to conceive of 
their function in these terms rather than as the making of social pro- 
grams, though the making of programs also has its place a little further 
along.” In keeping with this point of view, the author has refrained, in a 
measure, from attempting to explain exactly what progress consists of or 
in what general trend of things it finds expression. Nevertheless the book 
abounds in evaluative judgments, which are on the whole sensible ones. 
The university instructor who is looking for a text on which to base a 
course to meet a certain existent demand, whether he be attached to the 
department of sociology or to some other, may find in this volume what 
he is looking for. 

Very little concrete illustration is used in this book, and it is perhaps 
as a result of this omission that one is tempted to say of it what one re- 
viewer has said of another recent volume, that it is written “the way peo- 
ple who never read their books think scholars write.” 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Readings in Civic Sociology. Selected and edited by Epwarp ALs- 
worTH Ross, Pu.D., LL.D., Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Mary Epna McCaw tt, M.A., Teacher 
of Civics, Lincoln High School, Des Moines, Iowa. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1926. Pp. xxi+- 
398. $1.80. 

Almost a generation ago the teachers of high-school history recog- 
nized the need of accessible source materials for their students, and com- 
piled books of readings to accompany the more formal texts. Readings in 
Civic Sociology is one of the most successful of the recent endeavors to 
perform the same service for high-school sociology. In scope and organi- 
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zation it follows closely the lines marked out in Professor Ross’s Civic 
Sociology, the positions of which it illustrates and confirms. For estab- 
lishment of facts the authors draw heavily upon public documents. In 
matters of opinion they cite the utterances of recognized authorities in 
their specialized fields. It is the avowed hope of the authors “that their 
conception of American society as a fluid and living thing will tend to 
build the character of the liberal-minded and public-spirited citizen.” 
Texts of this kind assure us that the sun of the dry-as-dust civics text has 
disappeared below the horizon, and that a new day of vitalized materials 
is approaching its zenith. 
WALTER R. HEPNER 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Money and the Money Market in India. By P. A. Wants, Profes- 
sor of Politics and Economics, Wilson College, Bombay, and 
G. N. Josui1, Professor of Economics and History, Wilson 
College. St. Martin’s Street, London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1926. Pp. xii+440. Price 21s. 


While the erudite economists who wrote this book tell us that India’s 
internal trade has probably fifteen times the volume of its foreign trade, 
they spend only a few pages in giving us the story of this internal trade 
and through what institutions it relates itself to the foreign. The rest of 
it is devoted to a history of Indian currency in foreign exchange. Of 
course this foreign exchange has been through London; the authors are 
pleading for a gold reserve to be located in india, instead of in London. 
One has the feeling that the authors could tell a great deal that they do 
not bother to tell: the rdle of the mahajan, the shroff, and other natives 
who fill the gap in the credit system between the European banker, who 
deals in bills of exchange, and the peasant, who is illiterate and incapable 
of comprehending bank notes in a strange tongue. What the sociologist 
would find more interesting would be an institutional study of the proc- 
ess whereby a great agricultural area composed of some 700,000 or more 
quite self-sufficient villages is brought into the world-wide economic com- 
munity. 

Everett C. HUGHES 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


i 
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Acoma, the Sky City. By Mrs. Wixi1am T. Sepcwickx. Cam- 

bridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. Pp. xiv-+-314. $3.00. 

Acoma is an Indian pueblo in New Mexico which has long intrigued 

the interest of the whites both because of its unique topographical setting 

and because its isolation and hostility have preserved the details of its 
culture in deep mystery. 

Mrs. Sedgwick’s book presents an interesting and vivid summary of 
the early Spanish records of this village. But she has made no contribu- 
tion to the meager knowledge of their culture; she learned nothing at 
Acoma. In her chapters on social organization, religion, etc., she is forced 
to rely largely upon inferences, often erroneous, based upon studies of 
other pueblos, to sketch even the bare outlines of her picture. Nor has 
she illuminated the situation at Acoma today, which is that of a gradual 
breakdown of the ancient culture, accompanied by reluctant but inex- 
orable fusion with white civilization. Her volume is of little value either 
to the ethnologist or to the sociologist. 

Lestre A. WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Are the Jews a Race? By Kart JOHANN Kautsky. New York: 
International Publishers, 1926. Pp. 255. $2.50. 

This is a book written to prove that, should the Zionists succeed in 
establishing a Jewish state in Palestine, it would turn out, in the long run, 
to be little more than an international ghetto. 

It is surprising how interesting a book it is possible to write in de- 
fense of so tiresome a thesis. As a matter of fact, Kautsky’s volume is a 
brilliant criticism of the doctrine of race. It exhibits aspects of the prob- 
lem of race relations that have never been so adequately handled in print. 
It reviews the most of the important literature, so far at any rate as it 
touches the case of the Jew, and assembles from scattered sources a good 
deal of information on such obscure subjects as miscegenation and the 
role of the half-caste and mixed blood in the societies where these con- 
stitute a class or a caste. 

One need not be interested either in the Jew, in Zionism, or in prole- 


tarian revolution to find this book worth reading. 
Rosert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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American Villagers. By C. LUTHER Fry. New York: George H. 


Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 201. $2.50. 

Mr. Fry has rendered to the teaching fraternity a very useful service 
in giving them a statistical picture of the American village. We are glad 
to know how many people live in villages and what they do for a living. 
It is well to see the organic relationship between country and village. 
More and more the village will come to the forefront as the “service sta- 
tion” of the country. The struggle for food will force the village to ally 
itself either with the farmer or against him; in either case, the village be- 
comes important. If we accept the “metropolitan community,” the big 
city and its hinterland, as a valid form of social organization for the fu- 
ture, then the village becomes an important unit in that community. In 
any case, we needed to know just the facts which Mr. Fry has placed be- 


fore us. 
A. E. Hott 


Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Humanizing Education. By SAMUEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN. New 
York: New Education Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 343. 

There is great need of a constructive volume on the humanizing of 
education. This unprofessional one by Mr. Schmalhausen, however, 
which bears the title, does not attempt to do the thing needed. It is not 
a volume on education. It is nothing more than an inchoate assemblage, 
in a book published by the author himself, of a motley assortment of inco- 
herent articles dealing with all sorts of things, and originally printed in 
newspapers and magazines largely of radical and irresponsible type. Only 
a few chapters really purport to be educational; but they present neither 
constructive suggestions nor the sane criticism that prepares for con- 


structive work. 
FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


CxHiIcaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Government and Labor. By ALBERT R. ELLINGWoop and 
Wuitney Comps. Chicago and New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 
1926. Pp. xv-+6309. 

This thick volume was prepared for use as a textbook for the study 
of the subject indicated by the title, through the “case method,” to which 
this subject matter lends itself particularly well. As a textbook it will 
doubtless be both popular and successful. To the sociologist, this book 
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is of interest in that it provides a substantial body of concrete materials 
for the study of the political process, in which some sort of working rules 
are imposed upon the competitive struggle for existence and for status 
in an economic order. A commendable feature of the book is its inclusion 
of some of the latest statutes, administrative rules, and cases which could 
possibly have been used up to the time of preparation for the press. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Introduction to Social Statistics. By CLARENCE G. DITTMER, 
Pu.D. Chicago and New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 1926. Pp. 
x+167. $2.50. 

Here is a book that presents the elements of statistical method clearly 
and concisely, and graphic methods that are up to date, by the use of fac- 
tual data well selected from the field for which the book was written. The 
author does not promise that one will become a foolproof investigator 
through a knowledge of the methods contained in this small book; he 
says, “. . . . to this must be added a large measure of common sense.” 
Thus the validity of research by this method rests upon the hypothesis by 
which one proceeds. Where such knowledge is to be gained is not ex- 
plained, but is this the task of any treatise on statistics? 

CHARLES NEWCOMB 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


United States: A Second Study in Democracy. By H. E. Bucu- 
HOLZ. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1926. Pp. ix+-4o0. 
At no time, either in form or in substance, does this volume fall below 
the average contribution to the vox pop. column of the daily press. 
Haroip D. LASSwELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


America and World Peace. By Hon. JoHN H. CLARKE. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1925. Pp. vii+145. $1.50. 
Rhetoric! 


D. LASswELi 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 
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Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series, Vol. I1, Arts and Literature, 
Divinity, Social Service Administration. Submitted to the Faculties 
of the Graduate Schools of the University of Chicago for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, August, 1923—June, 1924, with abstracts 
of some theses of an earlier date. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1926. Pp. xi+-507. $3.00. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the rising costs of publication 
have rendered increasingly difficult the execution of the traditional rule of 
graduate faculties concerning the publication of doctors’ theses. In view of this 
situation, considerable interest will attach to the experiment of the graduate 
schools of the University of Chicago in making the results of the work of candi- 
dates for the doctorate available in the form of collected volumes of abstracts, 
which, it is to be expected, will find their way to the shelves of reference libra- 
ries generally. Of the six abstracts of sociological dissertations included in the 
present volume, there are three which represent the results of valuable re- 
searches which have not been published elsewhere, and will not, so far as is 
known to the reviewer, become available to the public in any other published 
form. Incidentally, these volumes will serve scholars working outside of Chi- 
cago as a useful index to the contents of the full typewritten manuscripts of 
the Doctors’ theses to be found on the shelves of the University of Chicago 
Libraries. 


Welfare Problems in New York City. By SHELBY M. Harrison and At- 
LEN Eaton. New York: Welfare Council of New York City, 1926. 


Pp. 84. $0.50. 

This bibliography lists over five hundred studies of welfare problems which 
have been made in New York City during the past decade. Everyone agrees 
that social facts are a prerequisite to social programs, but energy and money 
are too often wasted in the painstaking collection of facts which someone else 
has already gathered. The pamphlet represents the first step which the welfare 
agencies of New York are taking to co-ordinate their research work and pool 
their fund of information. The Russell Sage Foundation has deposited in its 
library most of the studies which are listed, and the newly organized Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council is to keep the list of investigations up to date. 
Unfortunately, an abstract of each study has not been included, and the use- 
fulness of the bibliography is consequently more or less restricted to New York. 
One-third of the studies pertain to health problems, and this proportion seems 
to be maintained through 1925. 


The Bureau of Naturalization: Its History, Activities, and Organization. 
By Darrett HeveNor Situ. Institute for Government Research 
Service Monographs of the United States Government, No. 43. Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1926. Pp. xii-+-108. $1.00. 


This lucid description of the history, activities, and organization of the 
Bureau of Naturalization will certainly prove helpful to students interested in 
the actual functioning of an administrative department and in the whole sub- 
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ject of laws regulating citizenship. Into this small compass are fitted an im- 
mense number of facts, presented uncritically, with the one object of provid- 
ing information. The mechanism of administration, the organization of the 
staff, its jurisdiction and powers in the twenty-three naturalization districts are 
described, and an index to the laws relating to the creation and maintenance 
of the bureau, and to citizenship, expatriation, naturalization, and the rights of 
aliens, is furnished in the Appendix. 


The Wages of Unskilled Labor in Manufacturing Industries in the United 
States, 1890-1924. By WuitNey Comps. Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 283. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1926. Pp. 162. $2.25. 


A compact statistical study of fluctuations in the “real wages” of an im- 
portant class of unskilled workers from 1890 to 1924. With the aid of graphic 
representations of the findings and concise verbal statements of what the sta- 
tistics and graphs tend to show, the author has produced a study which should 
prove very useful to students of standards of living, and at the same time a 
demonstration of certain statistical techniques. This is one of the Columbia 
University Studies which is made available separately bound in cloth. 


Wert: eine philosophische Grundlegung. By JOHANNES Ertcu HeEype. 
Erfurt: Kurt Stenger, 1926. Pp. 211. Geh., M. 8.40; geb., M. 9.50. 


A logical and metaphysical study of the concept of value. The author has 
attempted to expose the common factor in the economic conception of value on 
the one hand, and the ethical conception of value on the other. He concludes 
that “there is . . . . absolute value,” but that the absolute value of a certain 
object attains practical significance in a measure determined by the knowledge 
which human beings have of the object and its use. This book is of interest pri- 
marily to philosophers rather than to social scientists. 


Population and Its Distribution. Compiled by J. WALTER THompson 


Company. New York: J. Walter Thompson Co., 1926. Pp. x+-371. 

$7.50. 

This is a compendium of statistics based upon the 1920 and the 1925 cen- 
sus. A feature of this edition is a grouping of population figures on the basis of 
retail shopping areas. In determining the boundaries of these areas, weight is 
given to the accessibility rather than to the size of the centers themselves. 
Maps of 679 such areas show the total population, the number of federal in- 
come-tax returns, the number of people per income-tax return, and the number 
of important department stores. 


The State and the Kingdom. By W1Lt1AM Monroe Batcu. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1926. Pp. 63. Price, $0.50. 


This booklet is made up of fragmentary remarks upon the origin and na- 
ture of the state, of law, of democracy. It is addressed to the average thought- 
ful citizen; its tone is hortatory rather than scientific; and its background is 
religious and even biblical. The human state through successful functioning 
arrives at the Kingdom of God. 
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Introduction to Sociology, with Practical Applications. By THAMEs Ross 
Wruramson. New York: D. C. Heath, 1926. Pp. x + 337. 


A very elementary textbook, suitable for the use of junior high school stu- 
dents. The main conceptions of contemporary theoretic sociology are presented 
in non-technical language, and there are several chapters dealing with major 
social problems. 


Business and the Church. Edited by Jerome Davis. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1926. Pp. xii+383. $2.50. 


A compilation of a series of addresses by various fairly well-known writ- 
ers, such as John Calder, Henry Ford, Henry Dennison, e¢ al. The general 
theme is that the church should be interested in industrial conditions. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- 
tion of a member of the editorial staff, by E. A. Ahrens, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Eugenia 
Lea Remelin, Carl M. Rosenquist, and Edgar T. Thompson, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the following classification : 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I. PersonaLity: THe INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 


3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person 


. Tae FAMILY 
1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historic Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


. PEopLEs AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
. Colonial Problems and Missions 
. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 
. ConFiict anp ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 


. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GRouUPS 
1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 


. Soctat 
. Home and Housing 
. The Church and the Local Community 
. The School and the Social Center 
. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
. Courts and Legislation 
. Social Agencies 
. Other Institutions 


IV 
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VII. Socrat ScIENCE AND THE SocraL Process 
1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 


SocraL PaTHoLoGy: PERSONAL AND SocraL DIsoRGANIZATION 


1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 

2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 

4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 

5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


. MetHops OF INVESTIGATION 


1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 

2. Mental and Social Measurements 

3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 

4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 

5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


. History of Sociology 

. Logic of the Social Sciences 

. Social Philosophy and Social Science 

. Social Ethics and Social Politics 

. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL, AND THE PERSON 


The Psychic Resemblances in Identical Twins.—Identical twins are believed 
to be derived from a single fertilized ovum. They are always of the same sex and 
are remarkably alike in form and feature. Alike in the soma, it is legitimate to ex- 
pect them to have ciose resemblances in the psyche. Disregarding unauthenticated 
reports, we are still able to find several well-documented cases on record whose 
school achievement and later careers are very similar, even in cases where the twins 
are separated over long periods of time. The case of Mary and Martha, under ob- 
servation in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., furnishes evidence of men- 
tal similarities in identical twins. These twins grew up together, early exhibiting 
similar behavior problems. They developed ungovernable tempers, were quarrelsome 
and irritable. Both had pronounced lying patterns and indulged in fantasies to a 
marked degree. Marriage separated them when they were around twenty years of 
age. Both showed inability to adjust to married life and were soon divorced. When 
finally admitted to the hospital, both coming about the same time, the results of 
physical and mental examinations showed striking parallels. Moreover, their patho- 
logical symptoms were the same. Each was hypochendriacal and mildly delusiona!. 
The mechanism of the psychosis in each was largely compensatory. The diagnosis in 
each case was dementia praecox, originally of subaverage intelligence —Winifred 
Richmond, American Journal of Psychiatry, VI (July, 1926), 161-74. (I, 2; 
VITI, 4.) L.S§.C. 

Race and Culture.—Though races differ in accomplishment, this difference is 
not constant through the centuries. It fluctuates as the cultural life of neighbors 
changes, and independently of changes in the physical type of the group in question. 
To conclude that races have different psychic potentialities one must rule out his- 
toric opportunity. This we can do only to a limited extent, if at all. The evidence 
of experimental psychology is largely negative. The differences between races shown 
by laboratory tests are small, and when we rule out interest and previous training 
and experience we are not sure that any differences inherent in race exist. Intelligence 
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tests show that Negroes rank below whites, but how much below them depends upon 
the section of the country in which they live. From all the evidences, we may con- 
clude that there is no reason to believe that one race differs from another in innate 
psychic equipment.—W. D. Wallis, Scientific Monthly, XXIII (October, 1926), 
313-21. (1, 2; IV, 2.) Cc.C. W. 


The Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics—The doctrine of inheritance of 
acquired characteristics asserts that diverse environments alter, not merely the indi- 
viduals on which they directly act, but also the germ cells, the genes, that these indi- 
viduals bear; so that later generations are likewise altered. Diverse possibilities open 
as to how these changes in genes are produced, and what are their consequences. 
Two doctrines may be noticed. The theory of selective elimination holds that inher- 
ited defects arise through mutations, or through poor combinations of genes, occur- 
ring independently of environment. A bad environment eliminates these, leaving 
only the desirable individuals. Alcohol, overfatigue, disease, are required for keeping 
the stock of a sound constitution. The activities of uplifters should cease. The doc- 
trine of direct environmental injury to the germ cells, on the other hand, demands 
the elimination of poisons, diseases, bad habits. It supports the upiifters. Almost 
every investigator in genetics has had his try at the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters. The usual result has been either that there was nothing even suggesting the in- 
heritance of acquired characters; or that whatever did suggest it was in fact a conse- 
quence of sporadic mutation or of the Mendelian formation of new combinations, 
with selective elimination. The outstanding support for the inheritance of acquired 
characters is the work of Kammerer, which should be corroborated or refuted as soon 


as possible-—H. S. Jennings, Forum, LXXVI (November, 1926), 7o2-11. (I, 2; 
VIII, 2.) 


A Habitual Truant Who Has Developed an Obsession for Railway Travel.— 
Carl Nelson, aged eleven years, is a child in a very poorly kept unattractive home in 
which the father and mother quarrel with each other and are not congenial. The 
father is cruel to the children, not interested in their affairs, miserly, violent in tem- 
per, and, at the time the study was made, was serving time in the penitentiary for 
practicing sodomy on two of his sons. The mother is epileptic, indulgent with the 
children, and spends most of her time trying to better her health by Christian Sci- 
ence. Carl is undernourished and mentally retarded, although his performance of 
tests indicates that he is capable of fair development. For nine years he has been 
running away from home, and since being placed in school has been a consistent tru- 
ant. He has an obsession for playing train and for train travel. He studies railway 
maps and can read a map perfectly. He knows all the railroads, their stations, and 
distances between stations in southern California. He is never happy or contented 
unless playing train or watching or riding trains. This behavior seems to be a case of 
conditioning, brought about by an extremely pleasant visit with his mother to rela- 
tives in Pennsylvania during the child’s second year. This pleasurable experience, em- 
phasized by contrast with the very unpleasant home situation, was closely associated 
with the long train ride. The runaway and truant habits which developed upon re- 
turn home were attempts to escape from the situation, and the obsession for trains 
was a seeking for the pleasurable experiences which the train had come to symbolize. 
—Pearl M. Knapp, Journal of Delinquency, X (May, 1926), 368-88. (I, 3, 4; 
VIII, 1.) LS.C. 


Preliminary Report on a Clinical Study of Enuresis.—Enuresis in a large group 
of patients was found to be due to lack of hygienic habits rather than to physical or 
mental defect. In dealing with this problem, a method of procedure which included 
discussion of the problem with the patient, correction of physical defects in the few 
cases needing it, occasional medication, and establishment of a routine resulted in 73 
per cent of cases cured. Psychogenic factors seemed to lie at the basis of a minority 
of the cases, but by far the larger number answered to the establishment of a sense 
of social responsibility and regular habits with reference to the difficulty. Clearing 
up of enuresis was in many cases accompanied by the correction of other bad habits. 
—Julian Benjamin and Janet Lauer, Journal of Delinquency, X (May, 1926), 389- 
98. (I, 3; VIII, 3.) L. S.C. 
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Einzelmensch und Gesellschaft (The Individual and Society).—In biology the 
conception of the individual existing for the whole is a naive and pious notion car- 
ried over from the teaching that the individual lives for the state. A study of society 
must start with a study of the individual. As we know him he exists in society, but 
we have types, as born criminals, hermits, and idealists, who live asocially. Such 
beings are non-social because they wish to live their own life which has aims that are 
very different from those of the rest of the people. But the social type is funda- 
mentally the same. Here, too, the individuals seek self-expression. They live together 
merely because their aims are common. Only the individual exists. He is real and 
all social relations have their basis in him. Society, race, nation, party, do not exist 
apart from him—A. Eleutheropulos, Kdlner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, V, 
Heft 3 (1926), 225-39. (I, 4; X, 3.) E. A.A. 


The Individual and the Group.—The individual is to be regarded as a unit pos- 
sessing attributes which, although the result of social contact, can be studied only 
through the individual. The group is a unit formed by the social activity of two or 
more individuals. The attributes of groups are external and are found in the evolved 
and established products, such as creeds and constitutions. Feelings and attitudes 
cannot be group attributes, since there is no physical organization through which 
they may act. The group does, however, act as a unit within which the individual 
functions as a part. Group action must be studied more intensively and compre- 
hensively than hitherto if it is to be understood—Bruce L. Melvin, Journal of Ap- 
plied Sociology, X (July-August, 1926), 517-26. C.M.R. 


Das Paar (The Pair).—The relations existing in the most simple of all social 
groupings, the pair, as exemplified in friendship, a generation pair as father-son or 
mother-son, and in man-wife, are least defined and most spontaneous in nature. 
Such a grouping is difficult of control. It tends to exist for itself and is not easily 
made part of a larger organization, as is the case with other groupings in which vari- 
ous functions, as leadership, have become defined. The pair group permits of great- 
est freedom of the human elements, and therefore makes for intimacy. This relation 
is the source of individual strength and inspiration. In it personality finds most 
complete expression.—Leopold von Wiese, Kdlner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, V, 
Heft 3 (1926), 240-52. (I, 4; I, 1; V, 3.) E. A.A. 


A Set of Postulates for Social Psychology.—The multiform combinations and 
interactions of the electrons and protons form the “movement continuum” of our 
universe. The human organism is a locus in this movement continuum, made up of 
relatively permanent aggregates of elemental systems, which interacts with its envi- 
ronment. Human behavior may then be analyzed into: (1) biophysical stimuli, 
which are any forms of energy which release function in a sense organ; (2) biosocial 
stimuli, which are biophysical stimuli which have become socialized substitutes for 
other forms of stimulation; (3) biophysical reactions, which begin when a stimulus 
produces some changes (excitation) in a sense organ and the excitation or its effect is 
propagated through a network of sensory, connecting motor neurons and ends in 
muscular or glandular activity; (4) biosocial responses, which are biophysical reac- 
tions in which muscular activity produces a socialized (biosocial) stimulus. Human 
behavior is the totality of the biosocial response systems which establish the indi- 
vidual’s social status in the community of which he is a member. On this behavior- 
istic conception, postulates of speech, sensorimotor interchangeability, social organi- 
zation, social evolution, civilization, methodology, and applied social psychology are 
based. —Albert P. Weiss, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXI1 (July- 
September, 1926), 203-11. (I, 4; X, 2.) L.S.C. 


Study of Personality of Student Leaders.—Leadership in the group depends on 
personal traits. A study in which an attempt is made to discover the intelligence, 
tempermental and emotional quality, the tendency toward self-expression, and the 
sociality and participation of the personalities of college and university student lead- 
ers resulted in the conclusion that all of them showed similar qualities in the large. 
They were all well balanced, with no “freaks” among them. They were able to an- 
alyze situations and adjust easily and quickly. They had good insight, and were gen- 
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erally extrovertive and expansive. All were highly sociable. The intelligence quotient 
ranged from 96 to 116. Put in graph form, these facts give pictures of individuals 
which are all more or less of one general pattern —A. O. Bowden, Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XXI (July-September, 1926), 149-60. (I, 43 yo 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Zur Psychologie und Soziologie unehelicher Miitter (On the Psychology and 
Sociology of Unmarried Mothers).—The report concerns itself primarily with a 
study of the unmarried mother under eighteen in the city of Mannheim. As to mo- 
tives, it appears that in the majority of cases sexual desire is not an important factor; 
in fact, it appears to be absent. A carefree attitude in her relations to the opposite 
sex is in large measure responsible. Former influences guarding her have been re- 
moved. Jealousy, desire to please, coaxing on the part of a girl friend, fear of losing 
the good will of the man who shows her favors are factors more important than her 
own sex desire. Thus, sexual relations become an integral part of the whole life- 
form. In case of conception shame and a feeling of guilt ensue. It appears charac- 
teristic that she develops no strong feelings of love or hate toward the man, as is 
usually the case with older women, even among professionals. Furthermore, a 
motherly feeling may be entirely absent toward the offspring. Older mothers show 
a strong development of it, either as love or as hate, the latter being carried over 
from her hatred of the man. In Mannheim the young mothers, for the most part, 
lived at home with their parents. A noticeable fact, however, was that most of them 
were not dependent upon their parents, but were earning their livelihood. In such 
cases parental control was very lax. The majority of these girls come from the coun- 
try. Whereas the child was legitimized in 21 per cent of the total number of cases, 
it was in only 5 per cent of the cases of servant girls——Dr. Julius Moses, Zeitschrift 
fiir Sexualwissenschaft, XIII (September, 1926), 169-74. (II, 1, 3; VIII, ?, a 


Zum Problem der Ehe in unserer Zeit (The Problem of Modern Marriage).— 
The latest novel of Jacob Wasserman, Laudin und die Seinen, treats of the problem 
of marriage. Laudin, an attorney specializing in divorce cases, has a wide profes- 
sional reputation. In time his notions of family life are shattered. Constant discov- 
ery of faithlessness, shame, despair, infection from disease, loom so large that he feels 
the abolition of the institution is a crying need. Chaos were better. In the end the 
book seeks a defense of the institution. The old form is to be maintained through a 
change of the inner life. Family decadence is but part of a process affecting all pres- 
ent-day institutions. In medieval times man strove for another world; present 
problems and desires were but secondary. Sexual wishes, in nature base, were al- 
lowed expression only under definite conditions. With the Renaissance a new atti- 
tude emerged. In time sex experience was viewed, not as a means, but as an end. 
With that marriage was looked upon in a new light. The individual became emanci- 
pated. Greater personal differences developed. People became estranged from one 
another, and increasingly self-centered. Later economic developments tore the family 
apart. Relationships have tended to become ever more impersonal. Marriage for- 
merly rested on faith; and faith was a virtue, during the religious era. At present 
life, as seen through all of Wasserman’s characters, has lost all standards. Acts seem 
impulsive and aimless. Under such conditions all institutions, including marriage, will 
suffer. Only through a new inner life will these institutions and our family really 
live again, not as the same, but as an entirely new institution—Erich Stern, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, XIII (June, 1926), 97-105. (II, 3; III, 6.) E.A.A. 


Sweden’s Solution of Divorce.—In Sweden the chief and most effective reason 
for a divorce is that man and wife have discovered a mutual unwillingness or inabil- 
ity to go on living together. Having reached that stage, all they have to do is to re- 
port their case to the proper tribunal and ask for a separation. To get this, they 
need give no reason whatsoever as long as the application is supported by both of 
them. One year’s “trial divorce” is the usual prescription. If they should change 
their minds at any time during that twelve months, all they have to do is to come 
together again. If they remain firm in their desire to part at the end of the year, a 
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full decree is automatically granted to whichever one of them applies for it. The 
causes established for a divorce wanted by only one of the parties concerned are not 
very different from those of other countries —E. Bjérkman, Forum, LX XVI (Octo- 
ber, 1926), 543-50. (II, 3; VI, 5.) C.C. W. 


Ehe und Familienrecht im heutigen Russland (Marriage and the Legal Status 
of the Family in Russia).—The legal status of the family in Russia since the new 
laws of 1917, especially in reference to divorce, illegitimacy, and inheritance, has 
changed considerably. Forms of marriage procedure in the country have been rela- 
tively slightly affected. On the other hand, divorces have become much more fre- 
quent. The laws have existed seven years and give promise of existing much longer. 
—Dr. Kulenkampff-Pauli, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie, Il, Heft 

E. A.A 


3 (1926), 224-38. (II, 3.) 


III, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


L’invention chez les primitifs (Invention among Primitives).—Place and in- 
vention form the starting-points of the action and reaction which condition the state 
of any society. Inventions are adaptations of things or methods already known to 
new situations. A discovery may remain simply a curiosity, a plaything, or it may be 
put to practical use. Discovery is invention in its spontaneous state. Invention is a 
cultivated discovery. Among primitives discoveries are more frequent than inven- 
tions. The inverse is true of civilized groups, for inventions condition each other. 
Civilization erects a milieu favorable to invention, and man, even in the most primi- 
tive society, has a milieu auspicious for discovery which the animal world does not 
possess. Discovery precedes invention and is cften at first but amusement or orna- 
ment, except in the case of sudden discoveries as an escape from danger or accident, 
as when a drowning man grasps at a floating log and rides down the stream, sc dis- 
covering water transportation. Birds are chased for sport, and the feathers come to 
be used. Eggs are collected for the children’s amusement. The children become hun- 
gry. Sparks are produced in working with wood and stone. Children like to see the 
sparks. Moss catches fire. Rain puts it out: discoveries. Invention comes out of 
discovery by the aid of a transposition, by analogy, or by an extension to similar 
things. One invention emerges out of another in the same way, or it results from the 
combination of many other inventions. Change of place, modification of climate, 
variation in social condition—all make for invention among primitives. Inventions 
appear slowly, to be sure, and at long intervals, but commerce conditions the often- 
noted acceleration of invention in our modern civilized world——Paul Descamps, 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XXXIV (1926), 251-61. (III, 1; VII, 4.) 

E.L.R. 


Effect psychique chez l’individu de l’idée de mort suggerée par la collectivité 
(Psychic Effect on the Individual of the Idea of Death Suggested by the Group).— 
In many primitive societies one sees a phenomenon of death of purely social origin, 
without any admixture of individual complicating factors. The facts point to death 
because the individual either believes or knows he is going to die. We are concerned 
only with cases of those who do not believe or know themselves to be ill, but only 
believe they will die from conditions supposed by the group to cause death. It is 
usually connected with the belief of the individual! that he has broken, by magic or 
by sin, his connection with the sacred powers whose presence usually sustains him. 
This phenomenon is found as an accompaniment of institutions such as taboo and 
magic, and among peoples who are strongly impregnated with the idea of the efficacy 
of words and symbols and the morta! dangers of certain acts. The man who knows 
he has violated a taboo, or who believes himself to be enchanted, dies. Death by the 
spirits is one classification of the New Zealanders of the causes of death. An evil 
conscience brings on depression, and in this state death is often induced by chanting 
in which the subject abandons himself to the idea and dies. Sociologically, one notes 
that what disorganizes conscience (that individual representative of the mores) 
disorganizes life itself. This study of a phenomenon in which man’s social nature is 
seen directly in contact with his biological nature illustrates the fact that the study 
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of man’s psycho-organic life is not enough. The social must be studied also in order 
to describe even the entire individual. From this double point of view the study of 
this union of conscience and conduct is significant—Marcel Mauss, Journal de Psy- 
chologie, XXIII (1926), 653-69. (III, 2; I, 4; VII, 4.) E.L.R. 


La couvade y el origen de totemisme (The Couvade and the Origin of Totem- 
ism).—The significance of the couvade—that custom among primitive groups where- 
by the husband takes to his bed during the birth of his child—is not merely a sign 
of the authenticity of his fatherhood, but is an attempt to fool any lurking evil spir- 
its; to deflect their attention away from the woman, who is thought to be the target 
of their anger at this time. But even the husband’s imitative act is not enough. Com- 
plementary practices to preserve the babe from witchcraft follow, and to them also 
is given the name “couvade.” There is the couvade of stones, the couvade of water, 
the animal couvade, whereby the mother wraps the child in the pelt of an animal 
and cries out that the child was begotten of a wolf. There is the forest couvade and 
the couvade of stars and fire. Totemism is also the result of the fear of evil spirits. 
It is not, as Spencer thought, the practice of naming illustrious heroes, and thence 
their descendants, after some intrepid beast, an untenable interpretation in the light 
of the fact that in most totem clans where the affiliation is established in the ma- 
ternal line, it is not the father’s name, but the mother’s, which is given to the child. 
Rather it is the calling of persons by animal names in order to conceal their true 
identity and, by fooling the spirits thus, to ward off evil. The fulness and variety of 
curious myths and legends given in support of the above interpretations go to make 
up this vivid and interesting work by Enrique Casas (Editorial Catolica, Toledo, 
1924). Reviewed by R. Verneau, L’Anthropologie, XXXVI (1926), 370-71. (III, 2; 
II, 1.) E. L. R. 


Der venezianische Adel (The Nobility of Venice).—From the ninth to the 
thirteenth century the Venetian aristocracy was called upon to make a series of far- 
reaching adjustments. Of the two most important, the first occurs in the tenth cen- 
tury. The change involves the adoption of commerce by the land aristocracy. As a 
result new vocations in trade and seafaring are entered upon. The other shows an 
accommodation in a crisis following upon an unsuccessful military undertaking at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. The previously so jealously guarded line of 
demarcation between aristocracy and others is weakened. In the emergency numer- 
ous new families of wealth are taken in to help carry the financial burden and to les- 
sen opposition—Margarete Merores, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, XIX, Heft 1-3 (1926), 193-237. (III, 3; IV, x; VU, 4.) E. A.A. 


Die Einwanderung nach Frankreich und ihre Probleme (Problems of Immi- 
gration in France).—Recent years have shown marked increase in French immigra- 
tion. The foreign-born population of France increased from 1,500,000 in 1921 to 
2,845,000 in 1925. Italians, the largest group, represent over one-third the total. 
Next in importance are Spaniards; these are followed by Belgians. All leading forms 
of occupation are entered. Manufacturing, building industries, and the common la- 
bor group, each constitutes about 20-25 per cent of the total; rz per cent are in 
agriculture. France is facing, and already has well met, the new problems of sanita- 
tion and of the placing of these immigrants. Health, ability to work at a trade, and 
character are factors well considered before passes are granted.—William Ouald, 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LV¥, Heft 1 (1926), — ~ 4.) 


_ An International Migration Clinic—The recognition of the immigration and 
emigration problem as an international issue of great urgency has found expression 
in the establishment of the International Labor Office and the International Migra- 
tion Service. The former is concerned with the effect of migration upon employment 
and wages; the second undertakes to study from an international standpoint the 
conditions and consequences of migration as they relate to individual, family, and 
community life. The method of the latter organization is that of a clinic, to which 
are brought for diagnosis and treatment cases of social maladjustment connected 
with international migration. The clinic has already demonstrated its usefulness, 
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both as a means of aiding individuals and as a venture in practical internationalism. 
—Elinor Prudden, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (July-August, 926), 548-55. 
(III, 4; VI, 6.) C.M.R. 


The Economic Development of Tropical Africa and Its Effect on the Native 
Population.—By tropical Africa is meant that part of Africa which lies souta of the 
Great Sahara and north of the Zambesi River. The absence of iron and coal, as well 
as the character of the population, seem to point to tropical Africa as an area of the 
world where industry is not likely to develop. Consequently tropical Africa is a nat- 
ural new market for the manufactured goods of the temperate zones, and between 
tropical Africa and the countries inhabited by Europeans there is a natural comple- 
mentary trade. Because of the factor of climate, the Europeans cannot be dire: { 
producers there. The native labor is to be relied upon in any work of development. 
An increase in the man-power of Africa is everywhere required. But the availabiec 
figures show that even in the healthiest part of the African continent, the native 
population is increasing at an unexpectedly low rate, and that the rate is even ¢imin- 
ishing. Sleeping sickness, venereal disease, etc., are responsible for that. Public 
health and education are some of the means to increase the native population ana 
consequently the supply of labor —W. Ormsby-Gore, Geographical ‘ourn.l, LX VIL: 
(September, 1926), 240-53. (III, 5; V, 4; VII, 1.) 


Recent Thought on the Problem of White Acclimatization in the Wet Tropics. 
—Acclimatization will be understood to involve the following requirements: (1) 
That peoples of the white race in large numbers shali be able to go into the wet 
tropics and there live on a plane of civilization similar to that at home, retain tieir 
origina! physical health and vitality, mental and moral vigor, and perpetuate «heir 
kind. (2) That the future generations begotten by these tropical inv migrants shall 
maintain a civilization at least the equal of that in the homeland 2nd possess tiie 
equivalent in length of life, mora! character, physical sta:siaa, and mente! aler: ness 
of that possessed by their intermediate-zone ancestors. At present there exist two 
distinct schools of thought with regard to the future of the white man in the tropics 
(1) There are those who believe that the ill effects of tropical climaie are dr to the 
various concomitants of climate, disease, proximity of ‘nferior races, drunkenness, 
etc., and not directly to the climatic elements themselves. Thise factors are admitted 
to be handicaps to a successful white invasion of the wet tropics, bu: they are prob- 
ably not insurmountable ones anc will eventuall; yield before the advancement of 
science and the demands of mankind for tropical products. (2) The second schoo! 
believes that, with our present knowiedge at least, true acclimatization is impossible. 
If all of the so-callea “indirect” climatic bandicans are overcome, the-e still remains 
the direct influence of tropical sun, heat, and humidity, which ect upon the white 
man’s body, and more particulariy upon his nervous system, ii such a detrimental 
way as to bring about a debilitated, mevrasthenic condition. This dispute can be 
solved only by further research in the pathological and physiological effects of heat 
and humidity.—-G. T. Trewaitha, Gecgraphical Review, XVI (July, 1426), 467-78. 
(Hil, V,.4; I, 2.) C.C.W. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Race and Psychology.—There are two schools on racial differences in mental! 
traits. One believes that races are mobile, and the other believes that they are static. 
Both would seem to agree that differences are to be found, but the former holds that 
these are only temporary; and the latter, that they are permanent differences. By 
means of group tests the psychologist is uow vigorously attacking the problem of 
racial difference in mentality. In the studies of inteiligence, if we take the average 
white man’s intelligence quotient (his 1.Q.) as 100, these investigations show that the 
average Chinese I.Q. so far found is around 98 or 99. The Japanese are about the 
same, 98. The American Negro’s 1.Q. is about 75, that of the northern being much 
higher than that of the southern Negro. The Mexican 1.Q. seems to be around 80. 
It appears that the results obtained are significant indications of real differences, 
though they may at present be only roughly measured.—T. R. Garth, Scientific 
Monthiy, XXIII (September, 1926), 240-45. (IV, 2; I, 2; IX, 2.) < 
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The Economic Union of Europe.—The vision of American prosperity, con- 
trasted with the impoverishment of Europe, has aroused mingled sentiments of envy 
and of aspiration. The conditions of the economic prosperity of America are the 
following: the size, variety, and richness of her natural resources, the physical and 
mental vigor, industry, and mobility of the great majority of her population, freedom 
from tariff and other trade obstacles of the several states, etc. No single country in 
Europe possesses all these advantageous conditions in a degree comparable with 
America. But if Europe could co-operate as closely and as actively as the United 
States, there is no reason to suppose that prosperity could not be brought to Europe. 
This economic and political union would suggest and almost impel the growth of 
other unions in America and Asia.—J. A. Hobson, Contemporary we CXXX 


(September, 1926), 290-97. (IV, 2; VII, 1.) Cc. W. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Sifting Power of Cities.—Cities attract three types of people: first, the 
bright, energetic type which possesses special talents; second, a multitude of the 
duller sort of laborers—the kind who feed automatic machines; and third, the vicious 
and criminal elements. Fortunately, the attraction of bright minds appears to out- 
weigh that of the dull. Unfortunately, however, the cities lower the birth-rate and 
raise the death-rate. The fine types are the ones whose birth-rate is especially low- 
ered, while their death-rate is probably raised almost as much as is that of the lower 
classes. Therefore the cityward drift causes a decline in the relative number of able 
men. Where the old minister of the village church had six children who survived to 
adult life, his chemist son has only four, and his engineer grandson, only two. But 
somebody has to take the lead. If there are not enough young men of the high 
moral type descended from the country minister, the leadership will pass to men of 
baser descent-—E. Huntington, Scribners, LX XX (September, 1926), 316-24. (V, 2; 

W. 


VIII, 2.) c. 


L’organisation de la nation pour le temps de guerre (The Organization of the 
Nation for the Time of War).—With the intention of putting into practice the les- 
sons of the Great War, France is contemplating the enactment of laws creating the 
necessary Official machinery for meeting the next similar emergency. The prepara- 
tions involve two main problems: first, the form of the war-time organization; sec- 
ond, national mobilization. Under the first must be considered the direction and the 
execution of war-time activities, together with adequate control of both. Particular 
attention must be paid to regional and to economic organization. The second prob- 
lem is concerned with the establishment of the governmental agencies for mobilizing, 
not only the army, but the entire nation, its industries and resources, with the least 
possible delay.—A. P. Commandant, Revue Politique et Parlementaire, XXX (June, 


1926), 348-63. (V, 3; IV, 2.) C.M.R. 


Verchiebungen im sozialen Aufbau der Bevilkerung (Displacement in the 
Social Structure of Populations).—The social structure is subject to constant ad- 
justment. Changes within may be observed by noting tendencies of various occupa- 
tion types to rise or fall in occupational status. An analysis is made for the cities of 
Aussig and Tiirmitz. With reference to occupation, five classes are to be distin- 
guished: (1) manufacturers, large business men, doctors, etc.; (2) officials; (3) small 
tradesmen; (4) salaried employees and skilled laborers; (5) semi-skilled and day 
laborers. Comparisons are made between positions occupied by parents and those 
occupied by children fourteen years of age and over. There is a positive and high 
correlation between parents and children in the same occupation groups. It is con- 
siderably higher for boys than for girls. The general tendency is to remain at about 
the same level. Comparing boys and girls, it appears that boys have tended to rise, 
while girls have tended to go down in the scale. There are exceptions for certain 
groups. The study is local and its conclusions do not necessarily apply to a large area, 
though that may well be the case.—Walter Simon, Kélner Sozialpolitische Viertel- 
jahrsschrift, V, Heft 2 (1926), 112-33. (V, 3; VII, 1; VIII, 2.) E. A.A. 
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Studien zur gesellschaftlichen Struktur der mittelalterlichen Staédte (Studies 
in the Social Structure of Medieval Towns).—Social structure in the various medie- 
val towns is not identical. In the villages and towns with local trade areas the status 
of population groups remains the same. In the larger towns there is a tendency toward 
a reorganization, due to the fact of increased division of labor and increase of diver- 
sity of income. The formation of guilds counteracts this tendency. Members assume a 
certain social status, though differences of income within the group exist. Statistics 
indicating wealth distribution in villages show the majority to be possessed of mod- 
erate means, with relatively few poor or wealthy. In larger towns greater wealth 
differences exist, but even here the middle group is dominant. Very different is the 
situation in towns dependent on the trade of large areas—foreign trade. The pro- 
portion of population with little or no property has greatly increased. In Augsburg 
those subject to taxation, but having no property, constitute from 43.6 to 65.4 per 
cent of the total for the years 1471-1554. Likewise, the number having more than 
moderate means shows an increase over the towns of local trade area. The foreign- 
trade town undergoes change in social structure. With great increase in demand for 
products, the old organized system of production gives way. Changing market de- 
mands are a new factor in determining income, and so give to individuals entirely 
new economic and social positions which finally tend to disrupt the former order. A 
moneyed aristocracy arises and population tends toward the development of classes. 
Thus, two entirely different types of structures are to be distinguished: one as exem- 
plified by life in the country at large; the other as shown in commercial towns.— 
Dr. Horst Jecht, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XIX, Heit 

E 


1-3 (1926), 48-85. (V, 3.) A.A, 


Einheitsstaat und Wirtsschaftsprovinzen (The Centralized State and Eco- 
nomic Provinces).—Germany with all its provinces is overgoverned. There is now 
in progress a movement toward simplification of governmental organization in the 
provinces. That trend encourages, on one hand, national unity, and on the other, a 
reorganization of economic regions in the whole of Germany. With it the last 
vestiges of the feudal system give way and allow a free development of natural eco- 
nomic areas. Twelve such areas may be distinguished, including Austria. Each is the 
center of a territory of some “five-hour” radius. In a constellation one or the other 
city may be dominant. Southwest Germany is dominated by Frankfort. That city 
complex is one of the most important in Europe. Of all German cities Frankfort has 
greatest passenger traffic; it is the greatest railroad center in Europe. Here has been 
organized a southwest German trade organization which represents the economic in- 
terest of the region. Thus, the intense economic reorganization, especially of south- 
west Germany, tends to weaken old, and develop new, areas of economic and po- 
litical interest —Julius Hahn and August Wirtzel, Die Gesellschaft, II1 (September, 
1926). (V, 3, 4; VII, 1, 3.) E. A.A. 


Die Soziologische Abstammungslehre (The Sociological Theory of Descent). 
—Herman Schulte-Vaerting believes that by studying phylogenetically animal soci- 
eties which are older than human society we may predict the future organization of 
the latter. Studies of ants and bees show a society made up of producers and non- 
producers. Is this not a phenomenon which human society is coming to display and 
will display more pronouncedly in the future?—Review by M. B., L’Année Sociolo- 
gique, I (1923-24), 226. (V, 3; III, 6; VII, 1.) E.L.R. 


The Famine Zone in Africa: The Sudan.—In the Sudan excessively wet years 
and excessively dry years seem almost to be the rule rather than normal years. Every 
one of these very dry or very wet years spells ruin for some crops, and these ruinous 
years result in economic depression and famine. Under the conditions of peace and 
order which the British and French have brought to northern Africa the population 
of the Sudan is rapidly increasing and must continue to do so. With an increasing 
population in this African zone the fluctuations in the rainfall will assume a more 
and more critical place in the life of the region—G. T. Renner, Geographical Re- 
view, XVI (October, 1926), 583-06. (V, 4.) cc. we 
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The Scientific Study of Settlement.—The “pioneer belts” map of the world 
would include only a little land in the United States, much more in Canada in a 
broad belt reaching from the prairie states eastward across northern Ontario and 
parts of Quebec with their newly developing “clay belts.” In Asia it would include 
much territory on either side of the belt of settlement that has followed the Trans- 
Siberian railroad, expanding eastward to include most of the Amur country and 
especially northern Manchuria and Mongolia. The four pioneer areas in the southern 
hemisphere are Australia, South Africa, Argentina, and Brazil. It would be ex- 
tremely useful if we were able to put upon our world-map of pioneer belts index 
numbers as used in economics. Of peculiar interest in geographical science would be 
the relation of man to nature in such pioneer belts, Statistics of various sorts should 
be collected. If the resources of several sciences and of many institutions could be 
made to converge upon the problem there would issue an ordered science of settle- 
ment. The results would be a guide to the makers of government policies, just as a 
city survey is a guide for city planning—I. Bowman, Geographical Review, XVI 
(October, 1926), 647-53. (V, 4; ILL, 5.) 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Leadership and the Boy.—The decreasing importance of the family in the boy’s 
life has increased the relative importance of leadership from other sources. Chief 
among these are the boys’ gangs, whose leaders maintain their position through 
strength, skill, or shrewdness. Adult leaders of boys are of four types: playground 
directors, Y.M.C.A. boys’ work secretaries, scoutmasters, and Big Brothers. In the 
past all of these have been inadequately trained. There has been much improve- 
ment, but on account of the difficulty of the technique there is still a great lack of 
skilful adult leadership for boys——E. S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, X 
(July-August, 1926), 577-86. (VI, 4; I, 4; VU, 2.) C.M.R. 


Die soziologischen Grundlagen des Kinowesens (The Sociological Bases of the 
Motion Picture).—Twenty-five years ago there existed in Germany but two moving 
picture theaters, whereas today approximately 3,500 exist, while in the world at 


large their number is estimated at 30,000. A large newspaper may be viewed by a 
million, but a film, even if but moderately well made, is seen by eight or ten million. 
This tremendous growth in popularity must have deep-seated causes. The success of 
the moving picture is due primarily to the appeal it has made to the working class, 
who, unsatisfied and dulled in their work, turn to pictures for stimulation and recre- 
ation. So it is that the motion picture houses in Germany reach the industrial classes 
of various parts of the nation. Most moving picture theaters are found in highly 
industrialized areas. South Germany has fewer in proportion to population than 
North Germany. The appeal of the moving picture lies primarily in the fact of its 
requiring less concentration of attention than does art or writing. And this impov- 
erishing of ability to concentrate is a characteristic of the homo oeconomicus. A 
further basic factor is the growth of rationalistic thinking. As a result of the domi- 
nance of thought over feeling, the visual sensory impressions are sought, instead of 
those of hearing, tasting, smelling, and others. Since we are living in a period of 
civilization and not of culture, it is probable that the motion picture theater will 
come to be an institution of ever greater importance, and will continue to exist in- 
definitely —Karl Demeter, Deutsche Rundschau, LII (July, 1926), 57-62. 2 4) 


Die Zeitung als historische Quelle (The Newspaper as Historical Source).— 
The newspaper is our best source for public opinion. Of course, the paper does not 
only reflect opinion, but imposes its own views. The distinction of these two func- 
tions is of but secondary importance, especially in Germany, where a man sticks to 
his own party paper for many years and little heeds any other. Size of papers and 
number of papers expressing a certain view may not always be a true index of public 
opinion. In the sixties almost all papers were nationalistic and liberal. To conclude 
that the majority of the people were so, likewise, is unwarranted. Further, papers 
are an excellent source for the study of parties and change of party programs. Party 
papers, however, do not always give views held by the majority of the party. Fre- 
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quently outside motives direct the policy and affect news. In the sixties the govern- 
ment of Hanover dictated news items to the press. The newspaper also supplements 
in the study of biographies, giving material in the form of the person’s activity and . 
speeches. As a whole, no other instrument is so capable of affording us access to the 
past—Wilhelm Mommsen, Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, IV, Heft 3 (1926), 
E.A.A. 


244-5I. (VI, 73 VU, 3; IX, 4.) 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


La concurrence internationale (International Competition).—International 
commerce presents the unhappy picture of a desperate struggle between the produc- 
ing industries of different countries, a struggle which affects profoundly farmers and 
manufacturers. Smaller states are menaced by the brutal force of great rival indus- 
tries outside their own borders. A world economic organization uniting many or all 
countries in a league resembling the League of Nations should regulate international 
commerce. Such a council might take account of the part each country should play 
in world-production and consumption. The riches of the whole earth would be sci- 
entifically exploited. Such a plan, involving the breaking down of racial and national 
boundaries in commerce, presupposes the popularization and currency of the idea of 
the essential solidarity of all peoples and the mutuality of their destiny. Private de- 
sire for gain, the individual passion to gamble, must give way to sentiments of 
humility and the social precepts of religion, which responsible man cannot but take 
into account. The financial succoring of Austria in 1922 is an example of what may 
be accomplished in this spirit—Henri de Wittek, Revue Economique Internationale, 
III (1926), 236-44. (VII, 1; IV, 2; V, 3.) E. L.R. 


Les forces sociale et l’economie de l’effort (Social Forces and Economy of 
Effort).—An economy of individual forces (and social force is but a combination of 
individual forces) is possible through co-operation. This co-operation becomes in 
itself a potential and actual energy in the control of the external world, and from 
generation to generation extends itself indefinitely. Comte’s hypothesis that there is 


a fundamental relation between conservation and a development of society is sub- 
stantiated. Advanced societies attempt to keep peace and to advance co-operation, 
extending that co-operation in an ever widening circle. Economy of effort is not to 
be confused with mere inertia of matter. It presupposes mutual effort and the pri- 
macy of mental effort over any other form of activity—Gaston Richard, Revue In- 
ternationale de Sociologie, XXXIV (1926), 234-50. (VII, 1,4; X,3.) E.L.R. 


Can Education Increase Intelligence ?—-McDougall defines intelligence as that 
factor which is displayed most clearly in the acquisition of knowledge and skill, and 
should not be identified with the operation of this knowledge and skill. It determines 
the degree of ease with which a man acquires knowledge and skill, and also the 
effectiveness with which he makes use of the knowledge and skill already acquired. 
The educator can train character and supply knowledge for the battle of life, but in- 
telligence is not increased by education. For Richards education is only a name for 
various influences which may favor or thwart a man’s power of dealing with new 
situations. Just this power is intelligence. It is not some mysterious faculty behind 
one’s behavior, but the appropriate behavior itself. Bearing these notions in mind, 
there is abundant reason to think that the difference between able and stupid per- 
sons is to be explained by the early accident of their lives rather than by an inborn 
unchangeable endowment.—W. McDougall and J. A. Richards, Forum, LXXVI 
(October, 1926), 498-509. (VII, 2; I, 2; IX, 2.) C.C.W. 


The Study of War.—One of the outstanding deficiencies of the educational 
standards of England is that no provision is made for the study of war. Such study 
is desirable for three reasons: first, it would acquaint the people with the terrors of 
war and with the fallacy of war gains (if it is a fallacy), and thus lead to the pre- 
vention of war; second, it would increase the chances of successful prosecution of 
war in the event of war becoming inevitable; and third, it would aid in the making 
of treaties which would insure peace —George Aston, Contemporary Review, CXXX 
(July, 1926), 46-53. (VII, 2; IV, 2.) C.M.R. 
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Fiihrerschaft und Siebung (Leadership and the Sifting Process).—Every per- 
son is part of several social groups. Persons are to a certain degree characterized by 
the degree of membership. In each group there goes on a selective process, a sifting 
out, of leaders. Dominance of a leader over group members is rarely complete. Two 
types of leaders must be distinguished: (1) the type that produces, creates, as in art, 
invention, etc.; such a leader does not influence from person to person, but works 
primarily through the medium of his creation; (2) the political leader. The problems 
facing a leader are: (1) his own talents not always properly understood and valued; 
(2) the response his personality finds in the group; (3) the situations through which 
the group must be led. Within the group goes on a process of super- and subordina- 
tion. There is always present a tendency for subleaders to find willing followers. 
The life of a group consists in a constant shifting of positions occupied relatively to 
one another and to the whole. The nature of the process is conditioned by group 
tradition and by the total situation in which the group finds itselfi—by the “times.” 
Under a new situation an entirely different selection takes place. A different type 
evolves to leadership. The lack of leadership in a community or nation is not to be 
ascribed to lack of “talent,” but to the improper function of the sifting mechanism. 
Thus, in Germany, this mechanism was monopolized by a very small group before 
the war, and is not fully developed at present. The sifting process is but slightly sub- 
ject to control because of its complexity—Richard Thurnwald, Zeitschrift fiir 
Vilkerpsychologie und Soziologie, 11 (Heft 1, 1926), 1-18. (VII, 3, 4; I, 4.) 

E.A. A. 


The Effects of News of Crime and Scandal upon Public Opinion.—A study of 
the views of the criminologists from Lombroso to Healy indicates that they more or 
less agree in the opinion that news reports of crime usually tend to increase crime 
through suggestion and imitation, especially in those individuals who are weak and 
suggestible or who have criminal predilections. Objectionable elements which make 
up antisocial news are: the vicious streamers and heads, the one-sided lead, the 
one-sided story, the suicide story, executions, “the criminal’s handbook,” hero wor- 
ship of the criminal, flippant reporting of court activities, the empty exposé, the 
breakdown of social institutions, and pornographic details. Presentation of this type 
of news tends to cause crime and a general lowering of moral standards. News, on 
the one hand, may have desirable and social results, such as exposing political of- 
fenders, punishing personal immorality and crime, righting wrongs, etc. On the other 
hand, antisocial news will lead to increased crime and scandal, to mob violence and 
lynching, to the delay and defeating of the administration of justice, etc. To remedy 
the situation, journalists should become educated to a broad social outlook, and 
should intelligently follow a high code of social ethics ——Robert D. Highfield, Journal 


of Criminal Law and Criminology, XVII (May, 1926), 40-103. (VII, 3; VIII, 1.) 
L.S.C. 


Popular Justice.—A true genetic approach to the study of an institution does _ 
not start with an imaginary mythological primitive society, but involves the analy- 
sis of that institution in a situation in which actual, concrete materials, bearing on 
the various developmental incidents, are available. Institutions are constantly orig- 
inating in that there is a perpetual reorganization of previously existing cultural ele- 
ments and various critical situations of life which call for definition. The use of 
concrete case materials furnishes the basis of an empirical, objective, and analytical 
method for the study of social control. The aim is to formulate a natural history, 
i.e., disregarding details of time and space, arrange gathered cases in a logical series 
from which can be abstracted a theory of the origin, development, and nature of in- 
stitutions related to the administration of justice. The history of the frontier life of 
the United States, areas of immigration, and areas of community disorganization of- 
fer fields for investigation. The method here used consists of the following steps: 
(1) Note what has already been written on the topic under consideration. (2) Col- 
lect concepts which on a “common sense” basis might be related to popular justice, 
“marginal concepts.” (3) Prepare a bibliography of concrete case materials of extra- 
legal activity in the interest of justice. (4) Preliminary analysis of concrete cases and 
arrangement in a logical series. (5) Detailed analysis of cases of popular justice per- 
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mitting of generalizations. Some of the main conclusions are: (1) Popular justice 
differs from legal justice formally in that popular justice is administered by extra- 
legal processes; more fundamentally it differs in that it is more secret, less con- 
sistent in results, less formal, less deliberate, and less explicit in its formulation of 
the guilt-to-suffering equation. (2) Typical situations in which popular justice tend 
to arise are the frontier, communities with mobile population elements in which a 
stable element attempts to force its standards on a mobile invading group, and in 
stable communities in close physical proximity, but where elements of population 
are separated by a wide social distance. (3) Where legal organization exists, but is 
weak ; where administration is corrupt or slow; or where the group feels punishment 
does not fit the crime. (4) The essential motive of “legality” is that of consistency — 
E. N. Simpson and J. A. Quinn, Archiv fiir Rechts- und ieee, < XIX 
(April, 1926), 433-57. (VII, 4; VI, 5.) E.A.A. 


Die Tschechoslowakische Bodenreform (Land Reform in Czechoslovakia).— 
As in Russia, so drastic changes in the breaking up of large estates have occurred all 
over Europe. In the Czechoslovak Republic reorganization, in process since 1917, 
had become very important by 1923, and will have been practically carried out by 
1926. Numerous problems have been created. Production has declined.—Camillo 
Worliczek, Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXI, Heft Fy (1926), 


477-99. (VII, 4, 1.) 


Notice sur Augustin Cochin (Sketch of Augustin Cochin).—The work, Soci- 
etées de pensée et la revolution en Bretagne, is a detailed scientific study of the réle 
which societées de pensée (the intellectuals) played in the French Revolution. Here 
is portrayed the social genesis of the intellectual luminary, whose rdéle is so promi- 
nent in social change, but whose absolute conceptions—the intellectual myths of all 
great movements—represented by symbols and magical words, are false representa- 
tions of the social reality. History has been written as a divination. Even social ob- 
servers have seen society through the haze of their own transcendental ideas. It must 
be viewed—and M. Cochin so views it—as a chain of social facts which will yield us 
social laws. This will not give us social determinism. Even freedom is subject to 
natural laws, and if the individual will wishes to extend its empire, it must learn the 
laws of nature in the social realm in order to utilize them. The author of this work 
furnishes clearly defined social conclusions upon a vast array of facts. Here, as the 
reviewer says, the author, true to his principles, has given twenty years’ analysis of 
historical fact to achieve one day of synthesis—-M. Ackerman, La Reforme Sociale, 
V (1926), 354-64. (VII, 4, 3; IV, 3; X, 2.) E.L.R. 


VUI. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Foundations of Criminology.—Positive criminology has departed from the 
scholastic interpretation of crime based on abstract legal formulas, and has taken the 
scientific attitude. The advances in psychology and psychopathology have aided 
criminology a great deal in this shift of viewpoint, but criminology must be guarded 
against the tendency to exaggerate the part played by mental disorders in the per- 
petuation of crime. Criminology as a social science attempts to study crime, crimi- 
nals, criminality, criminal investigation, criminal procedure, and punishment. In all 
of such studies it is essential to understand clearly that while anatomical anomalies, 
psychic disorders, and moral insensibility are factors in criminal behavior, the cause 
of crime is rooted in the nature of society and will be found operative in the social 
frictions and centrifugal tendencies existing in every organized society.—Boris Brasol, 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XVII (May, 1926), 13-39. (VIII, 1; 
X, 5.) L.S.C. 


The Classification and Treatment of the Defective Delinquent.—A useful 
classification based upon treatment and prognosis for social adjustment along meth- 
ods in operation at the New York State Institution for Defective Delinquents is as 
follows: first, the social type, including a good conduct group who can be socially 
adjusted either in the community or in the institution, and an unstable group whose 
psychopathic traits are not well developed; second, the asocial type, including a 
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group which exhibits unplanned, disorderly, childish conduct (active low grade 
feebleminded), and a highly suggestible and easily led group (passive low grade 
feebleminded); third, the antisocial type, which includes those who show marked, 
aggressive resentment against authority, and those who exhibit feeble resentment 
against authority through pilfering and disorderliness; fourth, the irresponsible type, 
including the toxicant group (alcoholics and drug addicts), the psychopathic group, 
the episodic group (subject to marked emotional upsets, epileptics, subject to tran- 
sient delusional states), and the actively psychotic group (insane). Defective delin- 
quents should be segregated in special institutions for special study and care. Such 
institutions should prove a mechanism for carefully combing out from the com- 
munity the vicious feebleminded individuals who will always be criminalistic, and on 
the other hand return to society by graded steps those who have answered to treat- 
ment and training—V. C. Branham, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XVII (August, 1926), 183-217. (VIII, 1; VI, 7.) L. S.C. 


Mental Differences among Juvenile Delinquents.—In a study of juvenile de- 
linquency in the Santa Clara County Juvenile Court, the median intelligence quo- 
tient was found to be 82, that of the boys being slightly higher than that of the girls, 
and that of children of American-born parents being slightly higher than that of 
children of foreign-born parents. The median intelligence quotient of juvenile forg- 
ers was lowest for all classes of offenders, 75; while that of truants was highest, go. 
Although the group is educationally retarded, half of the juvenile delinquents are 
farther advanced in school than they should be according to their mental ages — 
Maud A. Merrill, Journal of Delinquency, X (March, 1926), 312-23. (VIII, 1; 
IX, 2.) C.M.R. 

Le normal delinquent et la crise moral (The Normal Delinquent and the 
Moral Crisis).—The general tendency today is to consider all criminals as abnormal, 
biologically, and to attribute their delinquency to this abnormality, ignoring the fact 
that abnormalities are present among both delinquents and non-delinquents. The 
criminal act, to be sure, is a biological phenomenon. But it is a social and juristic one 
as well. The concept of abnormality has been overworked. The normal man is only 
another abstraction, like the economic man. Who can say where are the boundaries 
of normality? Those adjudged normal delinquents, at any rate, must be studied 
“with serenity” as normal human beings. We are familiar with the crimes condi- 
tioned by some fortuitous happening or by social backgrounds which have not per- 
mitted moral education. We grant to ethnic factors an important réle in human 
behavior. Yet who has studied and knows what réle they play in crime? The ob- 
scurity which surrounds all moral problems complicates the task of analysis. The 
whole range of philosophic and social facts bearing on the conduct of the normal de- 
linquent must be considered—M. A. A. Mendes Correa, Revue a 
XXXVI (1926), 207-318. (VIII, 1, 4; IX, 4; VI, 5.) E. L. R. 


The Relation between Cultivated Area and Population.—On the basis of dif- 
ferent estimates it is concluded that under the existing conditions of agriculture 
among the Western peoples it requires something between 2 and 2% acres of culti- 
vated land to supply the needs of one unit of population living on the standard of 
white peoples. The present annual increment in the white , opulation may be esti- 
mated at about five millions. This, taken alone, would neccssitate the taking into 
cultivation of twelve million acres of new land every year. But the new land still 
available is either inadequate in amount or unsuited to cheap production by the old 
methods. The pressure of overpopulation is sooner or later inevitable, and one of the 
biggest problems before the world at present is to prevent the pressure from develop- 
ing suddenly or becoming unbearable. The intensification of production is the only 
remedy, and again the only means of rendering intensification practicable is the con- 
tinued pursuit of scientific research —D. Hall, Scientific Monthly, XXIII 
1926), 356-65. (VIII, 2; V, 4; VII, 1.) Cc. W. 

Personality Changes and Upheavals Arising out of the Sense of Personal 


Failure.—A sense of personal failure as judged by personal standards gives rise to 
three types, whose respective desires are integrative, conflicting, and segmental or 
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regressive. The degrees of awareness of their standards are, respectively, clear, vague 
to unconscious, and oblivious. The reaction modes are: for the first group, honest 
facing of the situation; for the second, concealment by compromise, bluffing, or shift- 
ing the responsibility upon others or upon real or imagined defects which serve the 
function of a scapegoat; for the third, emotional explosion, withdrawal, or complete 
surrender. Attitudes which arise are: for the first group, reverence, faith, confidence, 
and self-reliance; for the second, flippancy and carelessness, cynicism and fault-find- 
ing, intolerance, self-importance and braggadocio, suspicion and jealousy, anxiety and 
self-pity; for the third, irritability and self-pity, listlessness, seclusiveness, day- 
dreaming, apathy, silliness, open eroticism. The end results are: for the first group, 
progressive socialization and unification of the personality; for the second, the 
rounder and the criminal gangster, the misanthrope, the ascetic, prude, legalist, 
super-patriot, pathological thief, paranoic types such as the braggart, crank, and 
eccer.tric, psychoneurotic types such as hysterics and neurasthenics; for the third 
group, psychopathic personalities, schizophrenic types with progressive deterioration 
and disintegration, probably accompanied by structural changes——A. T. Boisen, 
American Journal of Psychiatry, V (April, 1926), 531-51. (VIII, 4; I, +) ae 


A Case of Dual Personality.—The case of Norma-Polly is that of a nineteen- 
year-old girl who displayed all the symptoms of a dissociated personality. Norma, 
aged nineteen, would suddenly fall into a deep sleep and awaken as Polly, aged four; 
and as Polly, would display all the characteristic reactions of a four-year-old child. 
When awake as Norma, she could not remember anything of her behavior or of 
what occurred during the time she was in the Polly state, and vice versa. Reintegra- 
tion was achieved by building up her physical energies to supply new nerve energy 
to her run-down system, and the use of suggestion while she was in the hypnotic 
state, telling her while she was in a state of hypnosis that she would awake as Norma 
or Polly and would recall the things the other personality said and did. This girl, 
never strong physically, was placed under the severe strains incident to the death of 
both parents and the break-up of the home during her adolescence. She was forced 
to go to the city and work for a living. Illness drained her of physical and nervous 
energy. She developed longings for, and day-dreamed about, the life of freedom en- 
joyed by her four-year-old sister who had been adopted in an ideal home. Her real 
life had one system of nerve connections; her imaginative life had another. Her 
nerve energy became so low that it could supply only one system at a time. Conse- 
quently in her waking moments the energy would flow through one or the other, but 
never through both—Henry H. Goddard, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, XXI (July-September, 1926), 170-91. (VIII, 4; IX, 4, 5.) L. S.C. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Scientific Men of the World.—This study is based on Who’s Who in Sci- 
ence, edited by H. H. Stephenson and published in England by Churchill in 1914. 
The writer counted up the scientific men of different countries in that book and 
found that the United States, Great Britain, and Germany were in 1914 far in ad- 
vance of other nations in the numbers of their scientific men. France had 504, as 
compared with 1,334 for Germany; the then Austria-Hungary, with 467, was nearly 
equal to France; Italy had 246. Then followed Switzerland with 215, Norway with 
170, and Holland with 159. Sweden had 124 and Denmark 97. The United States 
stood higher in the so-called “pure sciences” than in medicine and engineering. — 
J. M. Cattell, Scientific Monthly, XXIII (November, 1926), 468-71. (IX, 1; III, 6.) 


Estimating Human Character.—The estimating of human character from ex- 
ternal appearances has engaged the attention of man from the earliest periods to the 
present time. In order to test the validity or non-validity of such claims, some ex- 
periments were undertaken at the University of Iowa laboratories in 1922. Forty in- 
dividuals, twenty men and twenty women, were used as subjects. Ratings of a large 
number of close asseciates on those men and women were secured covering charac- 
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ter and personality traits such as intelligence, soundness of judgment, frankness, abil- 
ity to make friends, will-power, leadership, originality, and impulsiveness. Rating 
by a large group of strangers, composed of persons accustomed to employing people, 
such as business men, employment managers, and others, on the same traits for the 
same group of subjects were also obtained. A third series of measurements were 
made following the lines laid down by the self-styled authorities on character analy- 
sis. The results secured according to the character analysts’ recommendations did not 
agree with each other, nor did they agree with the ratings supplied by either the close 
associates or the group of strangers. It seems safe to say that there are no fixed 
anatomical characteristics of the head or face by which character or personality 
traits may be estimated with a degree of accuracy such as is demanded by science or 
by practical needs in everyday life. Behavior is a better guide to another’s personal- 
ity and character traits than physical structure—G. U. Cleeton, Scientific Monthly, 
XXIII (November, 1926), 427-31. (IX, 2; I, 4.) c.C. W. 


Mental Tests and Social Theory.—Mental tests have supposedly demonstrated 
wide differences in native mental capacity among the various social, occupational, 
racial, and ethnic groups. The tests are also held to indicate a low average mentality 
for the whole population. On the basis of these revelations it has been concluded 
that a social organization resting on equal rights is impossible; that education is 
futile; and that eugenics offers the only hope for progress. Some criticisms of these 
conclusions are: misinterpretation of data; assumption that tests measure native 
mentality and that capacities measured are of social significance; failure to recognize 
the importance of group values and —— organization in social progress.—C. T. 
Pihlblad, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (July-August, 1926), dee i 3; 
VIII, 2; VII, 2.) M.R. 


hacial Differences in the Intelligence of School Children.—The results of 
many studies of differences in intelligence among racial groups have been vitiated 
because the tests used have depended on linguistic elements. The Goodenough test 
based on drawings of the human figure is completely independent of language. Chil- 
dren of different racial groups were found to differ greatly in their performance of 
this non-verbal test. The rank-orders of racial groups arranged on the basis of the 
results of this test correspond very closely to the results of other investigators using 
verbal tests——Florence L. Goodenough, Journal of Experimental ea Ix 
L 


(October, 1926), 388-97. (IX, 2; I, 2.) 


A Measurement of Sociability——By means of a test of recognition and mem- 
ory of faces, using photographs, and a questionnaire designed to get at the amount 
of participation of the individual in social life, a measurement of what Thorndike 
has called social intelligence is attempted —A. R. Gilliland and Ruth S. Burke, Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, X (September, 1926), 315-26. (IX, 2.) L.5. C. 


Essai de psychogramme professionel. Etude experimentale sur les ouvriers 
macgons (Attempt at a Professional Psychogram. An Experimental Study of 
Masons) .—Occupational orientation should become the object of experiment and 
study. The mason is studied: his métier, his individual equipment—physical, men- 
tal, muscular, ocular. Out of the study come certain groupings with regard to per- 
formance and educability, and a rating scale for members of the trade.—José Drabs, 
Journale de Psychologie, XXIII (1926), 510-57. (IX, 2.) E. L. R. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


The Sociology of Clarence E. Rainwater.—The writings of Clarence E. Rain- 
water, brief and few though they are, contain valuable contributions to the sociology 
of play. On the theoretical side Professor Rainwater has contributed a number of 
definitions to concepts used in his studies, and has made an analysis of play based 
on its relation to social conditions as a whole. His most extended work is a history 
of the play movement in the United States, a work which shows both keen insight 
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and a wide knowledge. On the practical side he has contributed several articles on 
“community organization” and on the administration and direction of recreational 
activities—Clarence Marsh Case, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (July-August, 
1926), 507-16. (X, 1; VI, 4; V, 3.) C.M.R. 


Zum Streit um das Wesen der Soziologie (On the Controversy over the Nature 
of Sociology).—G. von Below agrees with Spann in rejecting the application of the 
methods of natural science to social phenomena. The proper approach is that of the 
historical method. Sociology inquires into the relations of man to his social environ- 
ment. This interest has been active since the romantic period, a period of thought to 
which sociology is much indebted. It was in that period that historical understand- 
ing began. And it is this method, as now applied to the various sciences of culture, 
that constitutes sociology. For the development of history has been in the direction 
of searching out the connecting bonds of the individual and his social group. Not 
that the method of the historian and that of the sociologist are identical. The former, 
in seeking to analyze the relation of the individual to the group, emphasizes the indi- 
vidual; while the latter seeks to attain to the general and takes note of the particular 
only in so far as it reveals the general. Of course this, too, is done for the purpose of 
understanding the particular by means of the general. Below differs from Spann in 
that the latter demands a special discipline of sociology. For Below the relation of 
individual to a group, or group to group, is not the subject of one, but of many, sci- 
ences. One could not encompass all these varied relations. Specialization is required, 
and that is given by religion, law, art, economics, etc. Aside from these, a person 
might think of a viewpoint that would seek to attain to general principles. That at 
present is the réle of the philosophy of culture. Hence, no special sphere of investi- 
gation exists for sociology—G. von Below, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und 
Statistik, CXXIV (March-April, 1926), 218-42. (X, 2, 5.) E. A.A, 


The Birth of Modern Science.—The foundations of modern science were laid 
by the Greeks, while the Romans contributed but little. In the Dark Ages almost no 
progress was made, Greek science being kept barely alive through the period by the 
Arabs. The revival of scientific work in Furope began with the eastern contacts re- 
sulting from the crusades, but was greatly delayed by the restrictions imposed by the 
church. It continued to develop, however, so that by the seventeenth century the 
physical sciences, particularly astronomy, had become well established—John K. 
Robertson, Scientific Monthly, XXIII (August, 1926), 138-51. (X,1.) C.M.R. 


Is Science Superstitious ?—The great scandals in the philosophy of science, ever 
since the time of Hume, have been causality and induction. We all believe in both, 
but Hume made it appear that our belief is a blind faith, for which no rational 
ground can be assigned. This state of affairs is profoundly unsatisfactory, and be- 
comes more so as science becomes more entangled with philosophy. It is to be hoped 
that the future will offer some satisfactory solution of this tangled problem.—B. 
Russell, Dial, LX XXI (September, 1926), 179-86. (X, 2.) 


Uber vergleichende Soziologie (Concerning Comparative Sociology).—Just 
as we speak of comparative anatomy, so we may speak of comparative sociology. 
Much that appears to be typically human in sociology shows itself to be purely psy- 
chological. Animal sociology may be a special field, investigating particular group- 
ings, as family and herd; or it may be general, studying the characteristics common 
to all groupings, as status, mutual aid, play, tradition, communication. Comparative 
sociology investigates what in the social life of its objects, including man, is similar 
and what is peculiar to each. Among plants only associations, not societies, exist. 
Association is the mere coming together because of external life-factors, light, smell, 
food. Such an association may exist for animals. But in addition to association cer- 
tain animals are capable of responding not only to external life-factors, but also to 
their kind. In fact, orientation with reference to comparisons comes to take first 
place, and that with reference to life-factors, second. Differences in degrees of animal 
social nature exist. Family life is in part bound up with that fact. Animal groups 
may be closed to outsiders or the group may admit them. If the group is organized, 
the newcomer fights for status. Leadership of a group may be either male or female, 
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depending upon species. Groups are created and held together by instincts. These 
are not all fixed for the whole of life; some are considerably modified by group 
tradition Friedrich Alverdes, Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie und Sosziologie, Ul, 
Heft 1 (1926), 20-33. (X, 2; III, 6; V, 3.) E. A.A. 


Zur Klassifizierung der soziologischen Theorien (The Classification of Socio- 
logical Theories).—Classification cannot be based on the types of problems consid- 
ered, but must have a formal basis: in the methods in which problems are ap- 
proached, in their logical formulation. Central to all this is the concept of society. 
Three modes of approach, rooted in differences of nature in which thought is carried 
on, become apparent: (1) The realistic conception finds reality not in the individual, 
but in group wholes, tribe, state, church. They are thought of as imbued with inde- 
pendent existence and guided by some higher order in their change toward new 
forms. (2) When met by nominalistic thinking, an antithesis appears, the collective 
over against the individual. But only the individuals, endowed with consciousness 
and will, are considered real. Society here refers to the relations existing between in- 
dividuals, and not to an entity over and above them. (3) Finally, a combination of 
these two modes of thought exists. This union may take various forms. Common to 
all is that they begin with the nominalistic view, but at some point suddenly lapse 
into the realistic and there ascribe to the collective whole a reality greater than that 
possessed by the individual. Individuals may be viewed with reference to some 
dominant interest. This, then, becomes a basis of viewing the interest group as a 
unity over against the individual. In the final stage of the logical process the col- 
lective influence on the individual, or that of the individual on the whole, is consid- 
ered. Each of these methods produces its own particular problems. All investigators 
should be clear in their own minds as to which of these they are pursuing.—Karl 
Pribram, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, V (Heft 3, 1926), 205-12. (X, 2.) 
E. A.A. 


Zur Soziologie der sozialpolitischen Begriffbildung (The Sociology of Socio- 
Political Concepts).—In the sphere of social politics concepts have often been ill de- 
fined. In part this is due to the change in the nature of concepts, such as “political” 
and “official,” which have become so general as to be no longer applicable to the 
state alone, but to private and corporate interests as well. Changing definitions of 
the concept community have caused confusion. Social politics differs from sociology 
in that the former is not interested in the social relationships in general, but only in 
those of particular areas as defined by political boundaries. The social structure is 
viewed from the viewpoint either of justice or of human economy. A further stand- 
ard of great significance is that of social values. The economic standard does not 
always determine group status. In the course of time a given group may undergo 
profound changes in the status position occupied. Here factors such as the intel- 
lectual and moral attainments of a people enter—Karl Demeter, Schmollers Jahkr- 
buch, L, Heft 1 (1926), 43-53. (X, 4.) E.A. A, 


What Measures Do We Have for Growth in Personality ?—Taking personality 
as a complete cross-section of an individual, “the end product of our habit systems,” 
an attempt was made by a committee from the 1926 Institute of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work to study personality growth. The prob- 
lem was approached through the case method, and desirable, permanent changes in 
behavior were assumed to be equivalent to growth of personality. Although no 
quantitative measures have been developed, the study is believed to be of consid- 
erable value—Walter W. Whitson and Helen Hanchette, The Family, pA a 


1926), 139-43. (X, 4; I, 4.) . 


Beziehung zwischen Psychologie und Soziologie. Eine Auseinandersetzung 
mit E. Sprangers Lebensformen (The Relationship between Psychology and Soci- 
ology—A Controversy with E. Spranger’s “Forms of Life”).—Psychology, accord- 
ing to Spranger, is a science of types. These follow certain definite laws in their de- 
velopment. But Spranger’s work is not convincing on the point of the existence of 
such laws, hence does not prove that a study of types is a science. The difficulty is 
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due to the confusion of the relation of psychology to sociology. Psychology is a nat- 
ural science; sociology is not. And the study of persons and types is sociology. The 
question of whether a matter of stress on person or on group decides whether the 
view is psychological or sociological is to be answered by calling both sociology. 
Emphasis on the person might be called psycho- sociologic, or social psychology. 
Viewing a mental complex with reference to its parts is psychology; viewing it as a 
whole, with reference to wider significant relationships, is sociology. The difference 
between sociology and psychology is that in one you have human striving; in the 
other, natural processes; in one, culture; in the other, simply nature. Types are not 
in the psychological field, and therefore not subject to natural laws.—Dr. Wilhelm 
Sauer, Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, XIX (April, 1926), io om 
A 


(X, 5; 1, 4.) 


Traité de psychologie (Treatise on Psychology).—To the sociologist the indi- 
vidual does not exist save in the group. Psychologists must accept this truth, and 
from this standpoint subordinate somewhat their investigations to those of their 
confréres in sociology. In the above-named work (Paris: Alcan, 1923), M. Georges 
Dumas and his collaborators have accepted this point of view. Ribot says in this 
work (Preface, p. xii): “Psychology has its terminal flowering in sociology.” Dumas 
says (p. 641): “The theories of expression formulated by Darwin, Spencer, and 
Wundt have the grave fault of not being both psychological and social.” Dumas in- 
sists that the field o1 psychology should not be contested ground. It should be shared. 
M. Dumas’s collaborators forget this point of view occasionally. They return to their 
organism and see in society only another determiner. The full significance of the 
social fact as the sociologist sees it is probably not realized by them. However, the 
psycho-sociological point of view is stated and the future will tell what fruit it will 
bear.—M.D., L’Année Sociologique, I (1923-24), 232-35. (X,5;1,4.) E.L.R. 
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tics). Revue économique internationale 
18 :213-44, May ’26. 

Cerutti, Federico. Un caso di morte per 
inibizone (A Case of Death through 
Inhibition). Archivio di Antrop. Crim. 
Psich. e Med. Leg. 45 :393-07, July- 
Aug. ’25. 

Clark, L. P. A Critique of the Legal, 
Economic, and Social Status of the 
Epileptic. Jour. Criminal Law and 
Criminology 17 :219-33, Aug. ’26. 

Colcord, Joanna. What Has Social Work 
to Do with the Founding of New 
Families? Family 7 :133-39, July ’26. 

Collinder, Bjérn. Ett nytt uppsiag i den 
fornnordiska religionsforskningen (A 
New Development in the Study of 
Ancient Nordic Religion). Nordisk 
Tidskrift 2 :220-30, Hafte 3, ’26. 

Collins, George A. Gasoline Hobo 
Leaves Trail of Tuberculosis. Nation’s 
Health 8 :377-79, June ’26. 

Commandant, A. P. L’organisation de 
la nation pour le temps de guerre (The 
Organization of the Nation for the 
Time of War). Revue politique et 


parlementaire 30 :348-63, June ’26. 
Copeland, Morris A. Desire, Choice, and 


Purpose from a Natural-Evolutionary 
Standpoint. Psych. Rev. 33 :245-67, 
July ’26. 

Cornelissen, Christian. Uber die theoret- 
ischen und wirtschaftlichen Grundlag- 
en des Syndikalismus. Forschungen zur 
Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie. 2: 
63-81, 

Cowdery, K. M. Measurement of Pro- 
fessional Attitudes. Jour. of Personnel 
Research 5 :131-41, Aug. ’26. 

Crumbine, S. J. Insecurity of Tenure 
an Obstacle to Public-Health Admini- 
stration. Amer. Jour. Public Health 
16 :557-64, June ’26. 

Cummings, B. Cuicuilco and the Archaic 
Culture of Mexico. Science Mo. 23: 
289-304, Oct. ’26. 

Curt, Margaret W. The New Lom- 
brosianism. Jour. Criminal Law and 
Criminology 17 :246-53, Aug. ’26. 

De Angulo, Jaime. Two Parallel Modes 
of Conjugation in the Pit River Lan- 
guage. Amer. Anthropologist 28 :273- 
74, Jan—Mar. ’26. 

De Angulo, Jaime. The Background of 
the Religious Feeling in a Primitive 
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Tribe. Amer. Anthropologist 28 :352- 
60, Apr. ’26. 

Dehoue, H. Note sur l’induction scien- 
tifique (A Note on Scientific Induc- 
tion). Revue de philosophie 26 :189- 
210, Mar.—Apr. ’26. 

DeLamater, H. Education and Care of 
Undernourished Pre-Tuberculous Chil- 
dren. Amer. Jour. Public Health 16: 
378-81, Apr. ’26. 

Des Noettes, L. La force motrice a 
travers les ages et la question de 
lésclavage. L’anthropologie 36:297- 
308. 

Dewey, J. The Ethics of Animal Experi- 
mentation. Atlantic Mo. 138 :343-46, 
Sept. ’26. 

Dewey, J. From a Mexican Notebook. 
New Republic 98 :239-41, Oct. 20, ’26. 

Dewey, J. Mexico’s Educational Renais- 
sance. New Republic 98 :116-18, Sept. 
22, 

Dexter, E. G. The Influence of Weather. 
Science Mo. 23 :322-30. Oct. ’26. 

Dougherty, Frances D. A Study of the 
Mechanical Ability of Delinquent Chil- 
dren of the Los Angeles Juvenile 
Court. Jour. Delinquency 10 :293-311, 
Mar. ’26. 

Dowd, J. The Protection of National 
Culture as the Proper Basis of Immi- 
gration Restriction. Science Mo. 23: 
206-9, Sept. ’26. 

Dublin, L. 1. Homemaking and Careers. 
Atlantic Mo. 138 :335-43, Sept. ’26. 
Eastman, Evelyn. An Information Test 
Applied to Juvenile Delinquents. Jour. 

App. Psych. 10:202-15, June ’26. 

Edison, T. A. Machine-Made Freedom. 
Forum 76 :492-97, Oct. ’26. 

Fernald, Grace M., and Sullivan, Ellen 
B. Personnel Work with the Los An- 
geles Police Department. Jour. Delin- 
quency 10 :252-67, Jan. ’26. 

Fiske, C. The Christian Ideal of Mar- 
riage. Forum 76:738-43, Nov. ’26. 

Flodstrém, I. Bidrag till laran om val 
av representanter (Contributions to 
the Art of Selection of Representa- 
tives). Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift 28: 
345-47, Oct. ’25. 

Freyd, Max. What Is Applied Psychol- 
ogy? Psych. Rev. 33 :308-14, July ’26. 

Fiirst, Carl M. Offer och anatomi 
(Sacrifice and Anatomy). Nordisk 
Tidskrift 2:279-301, Hiafte 4, ’26. 

Gates, Georgina. An Observational 
Study of Anger. Jour. Experimental 
Psych. 9 :325-36, Aug. ’26. 
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Giovanoli, F. Zur Soziologie des Partei- 
wesens ‘und Betrachtungen zur schwei- 
zerischen Demokratie. Forschungenzur 
Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie. 2: 
46-62, ’26. 

Gleditsch, Jens. Universalkirken (The 
Universal Church). Samtiden 36 :540- 
47, Hefte 9, ’25. 

Goddard, Warren. The New Church as 
a Community Church. New Church 
Rev. 33 :164-73, Apr. 26. 

Gordon, Alfred. Obsessions in Their Re- 
lations to Psychoses. Amer. Jour. 
Psychiatry 5 :647-59, Apr. ’26. 

Goster, Robt. H. Paresis in the Negro. 
Amer. Jour. Psychiatry 5 :632—40, Apr. 
26. 

Green, Laura C., and Beckwith, Martha 
Warren. Hawaiian Customs and Be- 
liefs Relating to Sickness and Death. 
Amer. Anthropologist 28:176-208, 
Jan.—Mar. ’26. 

Greenacre, Phyllis. The Eye Motif in 
Delusions and Fantasy. Amer. Jour. 
Psychiatry 5 :553-79, Apr. ’26. 

Grieg, Sigurd. Jerndldersproblemer i 

norsk arkeologi (Problems of the Iron 
Age in Norwegian Archeology). Nor- 
disk Tidskrift 2:342-60, Hafte 5, ’26. 

Hallowell, A. Irving. Bear Ceremonial- 
ism in the Northern Hemisphere. 
Amer. Anthropologist 28 :1-175, Jan.- 
Mar. ’26. 

Haralds, Hjalmar. Representations- 
problem (Problems of Representa- 
tion). Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift 28: 
255-64, July ’25. 

Harbeson, John Wesley. The Twenty- 
Four-Hour School. Jour. Delinquency 
10 :330-33, Mar. ’26. 

Hayes, Samuel P. Color Defects: Meas- 
urement, Classification, Heredity. Psy- 
chological Bulletin 23 :547-73, Oct. 
26. 

Heidbreder, E. F. Thinking as an In- 

stinct. Psych. Rev. 33:279-97, July 

26. 

Heidbreder, Edna. Intelligence and the 
Height-Weight Ratio. Jour. App. 
Psych. 10:52-62, Mar. ’26. 

Heidbreder, Edna. Measuring, Introver- 
sion, and Extroversion. Jour. Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology 21 :120-34, 
July-Sept. ’26. 

Herskovits, Melville J. The Cattle Com- 
plex in East Africa. Amer. Anthropol- 
ogist 28 :230-72, Jan—Mar. ’26. 

Hines, H. C. Train Up a Child. Scrib- 
ner’s 80 :251-58, Sept. ’26. 


Howard, Sheldon L. Birth, Stillbirth, 
and Death Registration. Amer. Jour, 
Public Health 16 :478-80, May ’26., 

Hughes, Walter L. Sex Experiences of 
Boyhood. Jour. Soc. Hygiene 12 :262- 
73, May ’26. 

Jackson, J. Allen, and Pike, H. V. Re- 
actions to an Intensive Community 
Service Programme. Amer. Jour. Psy- 
chiatry 5 :581-92, Apr. ’26. 

Jennings, H. S. Biology and Experimen- 
tation. Science Mo. 64:97-104, July 
30, ’26. 

Jones, R. A. The Ministry of Healing, 
Psychological and Psychic. Contem- 
porary Rev. 129:190—95, Aug. ’26. 

Julien, M. G. Le langue ceremonial chez 
le Malgaches. L’anthropologie 36 :312- 
13. 

Kanér, Richard. Attatimmarsdagens eko- 
nomiska verkningar (The Economic 
Effects of the Eight-Hour Day). Stats- 
vetenskaplig Tidskrift 29 :37-53, Feb. 
26. 

Kilpatrick, Elizabeth, and Tiebout, H. M. 
A Study of Psychoses Occurring in Re- 
lation to Childbirth. Amer. Jour. Psy- 
chiatry 6:145-59, July ’26. 

Kobatsch, Rudolph. Mittel zur Milder- 
ung der Klassengegensatze. Forschun- 
gen zur Voélkerpsychologie und Sozio- 
logie. 2 :82—101, ’26. 

Kroeber, A. L. Culture Stratifications in 
Peru. Amer. Anthropologist 28 :331- 
51, Apr. ’26. 

Langfeld, Herbert S. Synesthesia. Psy- 
chological Bulletin 23 :699-702. Oct. 
26. 

Lapsley, G. Education in the English 
Manner. Atlantic Mo. 138:478-88, 
Oct. 

Lundelius, Hilding. Om stadgandena i 
vallagen (och kommunallagarna) om 
uppehall i val under gudstjensttid 
(Concerning the Legal Requirements 
for Closing of the Polls during Time of 
Religious Service). Statsvetenskaplig 
Tidskrift 29 :1-16, Feb. ’26. 

Macfadyen, Dugald. The Individual Self 
and the Racial Self in Religion. Con- 
temporary Rev. 130 :68—75, July ’26. 

McNamara, T. J. Can Dialect Survive? 
Contemporary Rev. 130 :312 :15, Sept. 
26. 

Mazel, H. Vraie et fausee representation 
Nationale. Revue Politique et parle- 
mentaire 128 :406-23. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


McCauley, Selinda. One Hundred Non- 
Conformed Boys. Psych. Clinic 16: 
141-66, May-June ’26. 

Melvin, Bruce L. The Individual and 
the Group. Jour. App. Soc. 10:517- 
26, July-Aug. ’26. 

Menninger, Karl A. Influenza and Schiz- 
ophrenia. Amer. Jour. Psychiatry. 
5 :469-520, Apr. ’26. 

Merrill, Maud A. Mental Differences 
among Juvenile Delinquents. Jour. 
Delinquency 10 :312-23, Mar. ’26. 

Miner, Charles E. Social Hygiene and 
Venereal Disease Control. Amer. Jour. 
Public Health 16 :386-88, Apr. ’26. 

Morgan, John B., and Hull, Hazel Lu- 
cile. The Measurement of Persistence. 
Jour. App. Psych. 10 :180-87, June ’26. 

Mossman, Paul D. Problem of Tracho- 
ma’s Ravages Demands Attention. Na- 
tion’s Health 8 :441-43, 508, July ’26. 

Newsholme, Arthur. Prohibition in the 
Long Run. Survey 56 :507-10, 520-21, 
525, Aug. 1, '26. 

Olberg, Paul. Den russiske bonderevolu- 
tion (The Russian Peasant Revolu- 
tion). Samtiden 37 :355-64, Hiafte 6, 
26. 

Parry, A. The Immigrant Press at Elec- 
tion Time. Nation 123 :426-28, Oct. 
27, 


Parsons, Elsie Clews. The Ceremonial 


Calendar at Tewa. Amer. Anthro- 
pologist 28 :209-29, Jan.-Mar. ’26. 
Pihlbald, C. T. Mental Tests and Social 
Theory. Jour. App. Soc. 10:527-32, 

July-Aug. ’26. 

Powers, Nellie E. The Classification of 
Mental Deficients (Especially of Girls) 
for a Special Class Center. Jour. App. 
Psych. 10 :188-201, June ’26. 

Prudden, Elinor. An International Mi- 
gration Clinic. Jour. App. Soc. 10: 
548-55, July—Aug. ’26. 

Rasmussen, Knud. Hos snehytternes folk 
(With the Snow-House People). Nor- 
disk Tidskrift 2 :21-36, Hafte 1:2, ’26. 

Ravenel, M. P. The Trend of Public 
Health Work—Is It Eugenic or Dys- 
genic? Science Mo. 23 :331-36, Oct. ’26. 

Riddell, Wm. R. Sir Matthew Hale and 
Witchcraft. Jour. Criminal Law and 
Criminology 17 :5:12, Aug. ’26. 

Rizzati, Ennio. La fine di un bandito— 
Giuseppe Musoliné) (The End of a 
Bandit—Giuseppe Musolino). Arch- 
ivio di Antrop. Crim. Psich. e Med. 
Leg. 45 :125-43, Mar—Apr. ’25. 
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Robertson, John K. The Birth of Mod- 
ern Science. Science Mo. 23 :138-51, 
Aug. ’26. 

Roffenstein, Gaston. Das Problem der 
Ideologie in der materialistischen Ges- 
chichtsauffassung und das moderne 
Parteiwesen. Forschungen zur Volker- 
psychologie und Soziologie. 2 :1-45, ’26. 

Schenk, Dorothy E. Art and the Races. 
Jour. App. Soc. 10:570-76, July-Aug. 
26. 

Schwesinger, Gladys C. Slang as an Indi- 
cation of Character. Jour. App. Psych. 
10 :245-63, June ’26. 

Sellin, Thorsten. Filippo Franci—A Pre- 
cursor of Modern Penology. Jour. 
Criminal Law and Criminology 17: 
167+72, Aug. ’26. 

Smith, Warren DuPre, and Young, F. G. 
Physical and Economic Geography of 
Oregon, Chaps. xi and xii. Common- 
wealth Review of the University of 
Oregon. 3:199-296. April—July ’26. 

Séderhjelm, Werner. Nationalkinslans 
utveckling i Finland efter 1809 (The 
Development of Nationalism in Fin- 
land after 1809). Samtiden 37 :65-79, 
Hafte 2, ’26. 

Stapleford, F. M. The Contribution of 
Social Work to Social Progress. Family 
7299-103, June ’26. 

Stevens, D., and Hale, R. The New 
Freedom in Divorce. Forum 76 :321- 
38, Sept. ’26. 

Stjernberg, Nils. Den tyska statsvetens- 
kapens forutsagelser angdende det rys- 
ka tsarvaldets sammanstoértande (Pre- 
dictions of German Political Econo- 
mists as to the Fall of the Russian 
Empire). Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift 
29 :73-106, May ’26. 

Sullivan, Elizabeth T. The Use of a 
Psychographic Representation of the 
Results of the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Tests. Jour. Delinquency 
10 :284-85, Jan. ’26. 

Taloux E. Observations sur La psychol- 
ogie du férique. Journal de Psycholo- 
gie, 23 :123-32. 

Thurstone, L. L. The Mental-Age Con- 
cept. Psych. Rev. 33 :268—78, July ’26. 

Tjaden, John C. Emotional Reaction of 
Delinquent Boys of Superior Intelli- 
gence compared with those of College 
Students. Jour. Abnormal and Social 
Psychology. 192-202, July—Sept. ’26. 

Tung, S. T. The Food Supply of China. 
Science Mo. 23 :454-61, Nov. ’26. 
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Usher, H. B. Socialism: Dogmatic and 
Empirical. Contemporary Rev. 129: 
161-67, Aug. ’26. 

Verwoerd, H. F. A Method for the Ex- 
perimental Production of Emotions. 
Amer. Jour. Psych. 37, July ’26. 

Villard, Harold G. Legalized Elimina- 
tion of the Unborn in Soviet Russia. 
Jour. Soc. Hygiene 12:294-98, May 
26. 

Villey, Etienne. Chronique du syndical- 
ism. Revue politique et parlementaire 
128 :129-41, July 10, ’26. 

Warnotte, D. Les origines sociologiques 
de l’obligation contractuelle. Revue de 
Institut de Sociologie 6:47-76, Jan. 
26. 
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Weber, C. O. Moral Judgment in Female 
Delinquents. Jour. App. Psych. 10 :89~ 
o1, Mar. ’26. 

Weill, George, Magadasgar et les iles 
Frangaises. Revue économique inter- 
nationale 3 :466—94. 

Whitson, Walter W. What Measures Do 
We Have for Growth in Personality? 
Family 7 :139-43, July ’26. 

Wyatt, Horace G. Intelligence in Man 
and Ape. Psych. Rev. V. 33 :375-84, 
Sept. ’26. 

Young, P. C. An Experimental Study of 
Mental and Physical Functions in the 
Normal and Hypnotic States: Addi- 
tional Results. Amer. Jour. Psych. 


37 3345-56, July ’26. 
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